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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON: HERGER-FEIN- 
STEIN QUINCY LIBRARY GROUP FOREST 
RECOVERY ACT 


MONDAY, august 30, 1999 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Forests and 

Forest Health, 
Committee on Resources, 

Redding, California 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9 a.m., in Redding 
City Council Chambers, 1313 California Street, Redding, Cali- 
fornia, Hon. Helen Chenoweth [chairman of the Subcommittee] pre- 
siding. 

Member present: Representative Chenoweth 

STATEMENT OF HON. HELEN CHENOWETH, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF IDAHO 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The Subcommittee will come to order. The 
Subcommittee is meeting here today to hear testimony on the 
Herger-Feinstein Quincy Library Group Forest Recovery Act. Mr. 
Herger and I both want to thank you very much for making the 
time to come here today, and I am deeply grateful to all of you for 
participating in a historic event. 

It is ironic that as I stepped out of my hotel today I smelled 
smoke of some of the 150 reported forest fires burning in Northern 
California. We also have new forest fires burning in Southern Cali- 
fornia. All we hear about is the hurricane on the national news. 

This is ironic because the very plan that we agreed on was de- 
signed to deal more effectively with the problem of forest fires, yet 
here we are, seven years later, and we are just beginning to imple- 
ment the plan. I do not want to cast blame for this sad fact, and 
both Congressman Herger and I want to discuss the future with 
you. We want to discuss how to avoid the mistakes of the past and 
get on with conducting the pilot project that you struggle to pro- 
mote for the forests, the wildlife, the people, who live throughout 
Northern California. 

We want to discuss where things stand with implementation of 
the Herger-Feinstein Quincy Library Group Forest Recovery Act. 
We also want to discuss the recently issued record of decision as 
directed by that Act and your plans to work together to get this 
project started. 

[The information may be found at the end of the hearing.] 

[The Record of Decision follows] 

( 1 ) 
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Mrs. Chenoweth. Before we begin, though, congratulations are 
in order. We are now at a place and time, after seven long years 
for the Quincy Library Group, where the forest plan developed by 
diverse members and personalities of a rural California community 
can be legally implemented by your Federal Forest Service. 

You have overcome substantial hurdles, and you put your heads 
together and came up with a plan that worked for everyone in your 
community. It worked for the ecologic integrity of the forest and 
the species that rely on the forests, including the human species. 

You overcame administrative hurdles and legislative hurdles, 
tremendous hurdles. Your bill passed the House three times — once 
329 to 1 and once unanimously. It passed the Senate once. It was 
signed by the President. And I think this was the first major forest 
management bill signed by this President. 

Your forest plan was scrutinized in a nearly 500-page environ- 
mental impact statement and a 16-page record of decision. Many 
people inside and outside of the Forest Service did not want the 
QLG plan to see the light of day, but many more did want to give 
it a chance. And so we are here today. 

That is because it is a plan that seeks to use man’s knowledge 
and wherewithal to facilitate the ecological balance of forests that 
belong to everyone. It’s a plan that acknowledges man’s desire to 
provide an economic balance in the rural timber communities in 
this part of Northern California. 

It is a plan that recognizes that human beings are good, and that 
we are not about destroying the forests that God has given us. It 
also acknowledges that people are part of nature, and that some 
parts of nature should also be left alone. 

So I think that congratulations are in order. I want to, first, con- 
gratulate my colleague Wally Merger. This Congressman has 
worked tirelessly on your behalf, both inside Washington, DC and 
outside. His energy is unbounded, and I am so very impressed. He 
serves as an inspiration to me. 

I want to also congratulate George Terhune, Linda Blum. I want 
to congratulate Tom Nelson, and I want to congratulate Frank 
Stewart. Congratulations Michael Jackson, and congratulations Bill 
Coats, and one of my very favorite people. Rose Comstock. Con- 
gratulations to the QLG members. Congratulations Brad Powell, 
Kathryn Silverman, Mark Madrid, Steven Eubanks, and Dave Pe- 
ters of the Forest Service. And congratulations to Mike Spear of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

I also want to thank my colleague in the Senate, my senior Sen- 
ator, Larry Craig, for the part that he has played in this. And I 
want to thank California senior Senator Dianne Feinstein. You all 
made this plan and have brought it here today, ready for imple- 
mentation. 

Now, I realize that it is a rare occasion that I congratulate people 
in the Forest Service and in the Fish and Wildlife Service on the 
same day. But you all deserve a piece of the credit for belonging 
and bringing this community-based plan to a point where it can 
now be implemented as a pilot project. It offers hope to those of us 
who care deeply about balance in our national forests. 

And while some of this hearing will focus on the specifics of the 
EIS and the record of decision, I very much look forward to hearing 
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about the future, hearing about how you all plan to work together 
to make this project really finally happen and before this new cen- 
tury begins. We want to see work on the ground. 

After seven years of work, the Plumas, the Lassen, and the 
Tahoe forests, and the species that depend on them, including — and 
in my opinion, very, very importantly — the human species, deserve 
nothing less than implementation this year. 

Thank you all for coming, and now I turn to my colleague. Con- 
gressman Merger, for his opening statement. 

[The prepared statement of Mrs. Chenoweth follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Helen Chenoweth, a Representative in Congress from 

THE State of Idaho 

Mr. Herger and I thank you for making the time to come here today. We want 
to discuss where things stand with the Herger-Feinstein Quincy Library Group For- 
est Recovery Act. We also want to discuss the recently issued Record of Decision 
as directed by that Act, and your plans to work together to get this project started. 

Before we begin, though, congratulations are in order. We are now at a place and 
time, after seven long years for the Quincy Library Group, where the forest plan 
developed by diverse members and personalities of a rural California community 
CAN BE LEGALLY IMPLEMENTED BY YOUR FEDERAL FOREST SERVICE! 

You have overcome substantial hurdles. You put your heads together and came 
up with a plan that worked for everyone in your community. It worked for the 
ecologic integrity of the forest and the species that rely on the forest — including 
human beings. 

You overcame administrative hurdles and legislative hurdles. Your bill passed the 
House three times — once 429-1 and once unanimously. It passed the Senate once. 
It was signed by the President. I think this was the first major forest management 
bill signed by this President. 

Your forest plan was scrutinized in a nearly 500 page Environmental Impact 
Statement and a 16 page Record of decision. Many people inside and outside of the 
Forest Service did not want the QLG plan to see the light of day, but many more 
did want to give it a chance. 

That is because it is a plan that seeks to use man’s knowledge and wherewithal 
to facilitate the ecological balance of forests that belong to everyone. It is a plan 
that acknowledges man’s desire to provide an economic balance in the rural timber 
communities in this part of Northern California. 

It is a plan that recognizes that human beings are good, that we are not about 
destroying the forests that God has given us. It also acknowledges that people are 
part of nature, but that some parts of nature should be left alone. 

So I think that congratulations are in order. Congratulations Linda Blum. Con- 
gratulations George Terhune. Congratulations Tom Nelson. Congratulations Frank 
Stewart. Congratulations Mike Jackson. Congratulations Bill Coats. Congratulations 
Rose Comstock. Congratulations QLG members. Congratulations Brad Powell, Kath- 
ryn Silverman, Mark Madrid, Steven Eubanks and Dave Peters of the Forest Serv- 
ice. Congratulations Mike Spear of the Fish and Wildlife Service. Congratulations 
Wally Herger and Congratulations Senator Larry Craig and Senator Diane Fein- 
stein. You all made this plan and have brought it here today — ready for implemen- 
tation. 

Mr. Merger. Madam Chairman, thank you for arranging this 
hearing today on the Quincy Library Group Forest Recovery Act. 
This legislation is a breakthrough for those of us interested in find- 
ing bipartisan and cooperative solutions to forest management 
issues. It has received the full support and backing of the forest 
products industry, local environmentalists, labor, local officials, and 
concerned citizens. 

I’d like to take a moment to applaud Senator Dianne Feinstein 
for taking on the challenge to support this legislation on behalf of 
the people of Quincy and of California. I’d also like to thank her 
for standing behind her principles to support the Quincy Library 
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Group. Her assistance is reflective of the spirit of coming together 
that epitomizes the QLG experience. 

I would also like to thank the Forest Service for their hard work 
in preparing this environmental impact statement, both the leader- 
ship at the regional level and the staff who worked diligently on 
the EIS. I commend them for supporting and selecting Alternative 
2 in the face of opposition from certain extreme environmental or- 
ganizations opposed to local consensus and collaboration. This is 
the correct decision and is consistent with the intent of Congress 
in overwhelmingly passing the Act. 

I’d also like to express my deep appreciation to the Quincy Li- 
brary Group. Focused on the realization that something had to be 
done to remove the gridlock that has prevented responsible forest 
management for the last 15 years, the members of the QLG set 
aside their differences and worked together to develop local, con- 
sensus-driven solutions. Through their hard work and dedication to 
this project, they have demonstrated an immeasurable commitment 
to improving the health and well-being of the communities and for- 
ests in which they live and work. 

The selection of Alternative 2 gets us one step closer to actual 
implementation of this historic pilot project which is truly a win- 
win for our forests and our communities. This project is good for 
people, it is good for the environment, and it is good for the forests. 

Currently, 39 million acres of our forests — western forests — are 
at a frighteningly high risk of destruction from catastrophic fire. A 
recently released Government Accounting Office report called west- 
ern national forests a “tinderbox.” In some areas, our national for- 
ests are two and three times denser than they were back in 1928. 
Thick undergrowth, combined with increasingly taller layers of in- 
termediate trees, has turned western forests into deadly fire time 
bombs. 

Now, when a fire starts, it quickly climbs up the dense tree 
growth like a ladder until it tops out at the uppermost or crown 
level of the forest and races out of control as a catastrophic fire. 
Because of their high speed and intense heat, crown fires are noth- 
ing like the normally healthy fires of the past, but have the capa- 
bility of leaving an almost sterile environment in their wake with 
almost no vegetetion, wildlife, or habitat left behind. 

This past week over 150 separate fire incidents, caused by more 
than 3,000 lightning strikes, have raged throughout my Northern 
California district, placing life and property at risk. This tragedy 
shows the constant and imminent threat of wildfire devastation 
facing our citizens and communities every day. It emphasizes what 
the QLG has stressed all along — that we absolutely must address 
this wildfire risk immediately. 

And it emphasizes the need to implement a plan such as that 
proposed by the Quincy Library Group on forests throughout the 
west. Experts believe that the window of opportunity for taking ef- 
fective management action is only about 10 to 25 years before cata- 
strophic wildfires become widespread. 

The Quincy Library Group proposal uses the best science avail- 
able to address this impending wildfire threat, while providing eco- 
nomic benefits to our struggling rural communities. It protects the 
Federal forest lands. It protects owls and other animals. It has the 
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best chance of producing a fire-resistant forest. It is the most bal- 
anced alternative for community stability and jobs. 

Although certain extreme organizations have misled the public 
during the course of this debate, portraying the QLG project as a 
logging bill and claiming that it would destroy owl habitat, in re- 
ality, the project has always been about addressing the extreme 
fire danger facing our rural communities and preserving our forest 
ecosystems for future generations. 

The possibility that owl habitat could be lost entirely because of 
a devastating wildfire is too often overlooked. If we do not combat 
this risk now, we might not have anything left to save. 

We have a historic opportunity before us to prove, through tan- 
gible, on-the-ground results, that economic stability and forest 
health are not mutually exclusive. This decision is an important 
first step. However, we must now put this EIS behind us and direct 
our energies toward proper implementation of the pilot project. The 
Forest Service must continue to collaborate with the QLG to ensure 
that on-the-ground activities are conducted as Congress and the 
QLG intended. 

We must work to ensure that the activities are carried out on the 
scale and at the pace and will provide the full economic and eco- 
logical benefits envisioned. We must work to ensure that measures 
are put into place on the ground to effectively eliminate any poten- 
tial negative effects on livestock grazing. The Forest Service must 
continue to place its good faith support behind the QLG proposal. 

I believe the QLG project will provide the model for effective 
management of our western forests. This plan represents an en- 
tirely new approach to managing our national forests. It is history 
in the making. It is also an opportunity to reinforce that local coali- 
tions, not Washington bureaucracies, are best at deciding what will 
work for their communities. 

Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Merger follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Wally Herger, a Representative in Cogress from the 

State of California 

Madam Chairman, thank you for arranging this hearing today on the Quincy Li- 
brary Group Forest Recovery Act. This legislation is a breakthrough for those of us 
interested in finding bipartisan and cooperative solutions to forest management 
issues. It has received the full support and backing of the forest products industry, 
local environmentalists, labor, local officials and concerned citizens. 

I would like to take a moment to applaud Senator Dianne Feinstein for taking 
on the challenge to support this legislation on behalf of the people of Quincy. I 
would also like to thank her for standing behind her principles to support the Quin- 
cy Library Group. Her assistance is reflective of the spirit of coming together that 
epitomizes the QLG experience. 

I would also like to thank the Forest Service for their hard work in preparing this 
Environmental Impact Statement — both the leadership at the Regional level and the 
staff who worked diligently on the EIS. I commend them for supporting and select- 
ing Alternative 2 in the face of opposition from certain extreme environmental orga- 
nizations opposed to local consensus and collaboration. This is the correct decision 
and is consistent with the intent of Congress in overwhelmingly passing the Act. 

I would also like to express my deep appreciation to the Quincy Library Group. 
Eocused on the realization that something had to be done to remove the gridlock 
that has prevented responsible forest management for the last 15 years, the mem- 
bers of the QLG set aside their differences and worked together to develop local, 
consensus-driven solutions. Through their hard work and dedication to this project, 
they have demonstrated an immeasurable commitment to improving the health and 
well-being of the communities and forests in which they live and work. 
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The selection of Alternative 2 gets us one step closer to actual implementation of 
this historic pilot project which is truly a win-win for our forests and our commu- 
nities. This project is good for people, it is good for the environment, and it is good 
for the forests. 

Currently, 39 million acres of our western forests are at a frighteningly high risk 
of destruction from catastrophic fire. A recently released Government Accounting 
Office report called western National Forests a “tinderbox.” In some areas, our Na- 
tional Forests are 2 to 3 times denser than they were in 1928. Thick undergrowth, 
combined with increasingly taller layers of intermediate trees, has turned western 
forests into deadly fire time bombs. Now, when a fire starts, it quickly climbs up 
the dense tree growth like a ladder until it tops out at the uppermost, or “crown,” 
level of the forest and races out of control as a catastrophic fire. Because of their 
high speed and intense heat, “crown fires” are nothing like the normally healthy 
fires of the past, but have the capability of leaving an almost sterile environment 
in their wake with almost no vegetation, wildlife, or habitat left behind. 

This past week, over 100 separate fire incidents, caused by more than 3,000 light- 
ening strikes, have raged throughout my Northern California District, placing life 
and property at great risk. This tragedy shows the constant and imminent threat 
of wildfire devastation facing our citizens and communities every day. It emphasizes 
what the QLG has stressed all along — that we absolutely must address this wildfire 
risk immediately. And it emphasizes the need to implement a plan such as that pro- 
posed by the Quincy Library Group on forests throughout the west. Experts believe 
that the window of opportunity for taking effective management action is only about 
10 to 25 years before catastrophic wildfires become widespread. 

The Quincy Library Group proposal uses the best science available to address this 
impending wildfire threat, while providing economic benefits to our struggling rural 
communities. It protects the Federal forest land. It protects owls and other animals. 
It has the best chance of producing a fire resistant forest. It is the most balanced 
alternative for community stability and jobs. Although certain extreme organiza- 
tions have misled the public during the course of this debate, portraying the QLG 
project as a logging bill and claiming that it will destroy owl habitat, in reality, the 
project has always been about addressing the extreme fire danger facing our rural 
communities and preserving our forest ecosystems for future generations. The possi- 
bility that owl habitat could be lost entirely because of a devastating wildfire is too 
often overlooked. If we do not combat this risk now, we might not have an3dhing 
left to save. 

We have a historic opportunity before us to prove through tangible, on-the-ground 
results that economic stability and forest health are NOT mutually exclusive. This 
Decision is an important first step. However, we must now put this EIS behind us 
and direct our energies toward proper implementation of the pilot project. The For- 
est Service must continue to collaborate with the QLG to ensure that on-the-ground 
activities are conducted as Congress and the QLG intended. We must work to en- 
sure that the activities are carried out on the scale and at the pace that will provide 
the full economic and ecological benefits envisioned. We must work to ensure that 
measures are put into place on the ground to effectively eliminate any potential neg- 
ative effects on livestock grazing. The Forest Service must continue to place its 
good-faith support behind the QLG proposal. 

I believe the QLG project will provide THE model for effective management of our 
western forests. This plan represents an entirely new approach to managing our Na- 
tional Forests. It is history in the making. It is also an opportunity to reinforce that 
local coalitions, not Washington bureaucracies, are best at deciding what will work 
for their communities. 

Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Merger. 

It is my privilege to be able to introduce our first panel now. Mr. 
Mike Jackson will be joining us first from the Quincy Library 
Group Steering Committee, Quincy, California; Mr. George Ter- 
hune, Quincy Library Group Steering Committee, also from Quin- 
cy, California; accompanied by Linda Blum of the Quincy Library 
Group, and Mr. Ed Murphy of Sierra Pacific Industries. 

As explained in our first hearing, it is the intention of the Chair- 
man to place all witnesses under oath. This is a formality of the 
committee that is meant to assure open and honest discussion and 
should not affect the testimony given by the witnesses. 
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I believe that all of the witnesses were informed of this before 
appearing here today, and that you all have been provided a copy 
of the committee rules. 

Now, if you will just please stand and raise your right arm to the 
square. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

The Chairman now recognizes Mr. Mike Jackson for testimony. 

STATEMENT OF MIKE JACKSON, QUINCY LIBRARY GROUP 
STEERING COMMITTEE, QUINCY, CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you. Chairman Chenoweth. The words that 
you have spoken, the words that Congressman Merger have spo- 
ken, basically make all of the time worthwhile. And I really want 
to thank you for the steadfastness of your support and personal in- 
structions that you have given each and every one of our members. 

It is a great honor to return to testify before this Subcommittee 
of Congress. The opportunity to participate in the noble experiment 
that is the subject of this hearing has been one of my most ful- 
filling personal experiences. While not all of the moments of the 
last seven years have been pain-free, basically I believe that de- 
mocracy and law can work, and that the Quincy Library Group ex- 
perience proves that fact. 

Since George Terhune is also testifying, and since Linda and Ed 
are here to answer questions, they will cover the substantive parts 
of the Quincy program for you. But I feel free to limit my com- 
ments to the seven-year process of the program. 

When we first set down to attempt to find common ground, we 
actually thought the source of the problems confronting our com- 
munities was local. We were wrong. While there were, and are, val- 
ues and beliefs in the community that are different, those legiti- 
mate differences are not the source of the almost violent differences 
between the people of the west. 

The substantive differences are more about means than ends, 
and the problems dividing us can be solved. The lack of scientific 
certainty about public land ecosystems will always leave room for 
different views about proper management, but there is no excuse 
for the present management paralysis. 

The land has needs, the people who live in it have needs, and 
the great urban communities of the west have needs. How can they 
all be reconciled? 

For the Quincy program, the Congress and the Forest Service 
have established a balance between these needs and the health of 
the forest. I still believe that that balance is approximately correct 
and feel validated by the Forest Service decision to proceed. I look 
forward to the monitoring and analysis that will finally tell us who 
was right and who was wrong about this particular solution to our 
problems in the Northern Sierra Nevada. 

But today, because I think it will be instructive, I would like to 
talk about a tale of two cities — one small and rural, one large and 
urban. Quincy and San Francisco have a relationship much like 
rural and urban communities in the rest of the west. San Francisco 
is very liberal; Quincy is mostly conservative. San Francisco is very 
rich; Quincy is quite poor. San Francisco is politically powerful; 
Quincy is almost unknown in California and Washington, DC. 
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Most of San Francisco’s property is private; most of the area 
around Quincy is national forest. Over the last 150 years, most of 
the damage in the local national forests have been done by San 
Francisco corporations and citizens. The mining and lumber indus- 
tries were centered in San Francisco, and most of the profit from 
mining, logging, and agriculture has traditionally gone to San 
Francisco, in much the same way resources overseas have gone to 
the colonial power, not to the local people. 

A quick comparison shows the power imbalance. San Francisco 
gets its water from Yosemite National Park, from the flooded Hetch 
Hetchy Valley. Quincy pumps local groundwater. San Francisco 
gets its power from Yosemite National Park as well, and a San 
Francisco corporation — PG&E — has dammed and destroyed all of 
the rivers of the Sierra Nevada for urban shareholder profit. Quin- 
cy gets part of its power from PG&E and part from a rural electric 
cooperative. 

San Francisco controls another national park, the Presidio, with 
absolute local control. A private corporation rents commercial space 
to, among others, the Wilderness Society and the George Lucas 
Corporation. No one else in America gets any say in the manage- 
ment of this national park, and there is no opportunity for input 
since this operation was exempted from NEPA. Quincy has plowed 
ahead within all applicable laws and with thorough NEPA review. 

So why are there two sets of rules about public land? Why is San 
Francisco allowed to destroy major parts of two national parks with 
not a word from the Wilderness Society and the Sierra Club? But 
Quincy is accused of demanding local control of the nearby forests. 

For the last seven years, I have been trying to understand what 
seems to be a double standard. Now that our program is through 
the hurdles placed in front of it by the San Francisco-based Sierra 
Club and Wilderness Society, I am still not completely sure why 
there is two sets of rules. All people are capable of hypocrisy, and 
I have certainly been guilty of it myself at times. But why can’t the 
San Franciscans see it in themselves? 

I think this is because this urban/rural debate is not about the 
environment. It’s about power. The colonial attitude of the urban 
environmental movement is not new to San Franciscans, and the 
disrespect that the elitist movement types have for rural people 
would exist no matter what people in Quincy do now or in the fu- 
ture. There will never be a sharing of responsibility and authority 
as long as the movement is more important than either the local 
people or the environment. 

The experience of the Quincy Library Group is different for every 
member. For me, the experience has taught me lifetime lessons. 
Some of them have been bitter, indeed, but most have touched my 
heart and thrilled my mind. Democracy works. The constitutional 
right to peaceably assembly with anyone of our choice to petition 
our government to redress our grievances is not just old dead 
words. These guarantees live today, and on behalf of my commu- 
nity I wish to thank the many great Americans who have gone out 
of their way to help us. 

First, I want to thank President Clinton for motivating us at the 
Northwest Forest Summit in Portland in 1993 when he told all of 
us to get out of the courtroom and work out these problems. Next, 
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I want to thank Congressman Merger and Senator Feinstein, both 
of whom have been brave and steadfast in our support under in- 
tense pressure from their own natural constituencies. I want to 
thank Congressmen Don Young and Sherwood Boehlert and Sen- 
ators Craig, Lott, Murkowski, Gorton, Daschle, Reid, and Bumpers 
for their help and inspiration. 

I also want to thank hundreds of government employees in the 
Agriculture, Interior, and Energy Departments with whom I have 
worked. 

I believe that America enters the 21st century a great and proud 
nation, with capable and compassionate leadership in both parties 
and in government service. Lastly, I want to thank the members 
of this Subcommittee and the full Committee for your time and 
consideration. 

I have only one further request for your consideration. When the 
next group of citizens comes forward, please give them the same 
time and consideration that you have given to us. You have proven 
to me that this is still a government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people. 

Thank you. Chairman Chenoweth, for your service and for your 
willingness to consider our new ideas. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Jackson follows:] 

Statement of Michael B. Jackson, Attorney at Law, 429 West Main Street, 

Quincy, California 

It is a great honor to return to testify before this Committee of Congress. The op- 
portunity to participate in the noble experiment that is the subject of this hearing 
has been one of my most fulfilling personal experiences. While not all the moments 
of the last seven years have been pain-free, basically I believe that democracy and 
law can work, and the Quincy Library Group experience proves that fact. 

Since George Terhune is also testifying before the Subcommittee today, and will 
cover the substantive parts of the Quincy program for you, I feel free to limit my 
comments to the seven year process of the program. When we first sat down to at- 
tempt to find common ground, we actually thought the source of the problems con- 
fronting our communities was local. We were wrong. While there were, and are, val- 
ues and beliefs that are different, those legitimatedifferences are not the source of 
the almost violent differences between the people of the West. The substantive dif- 
ferences are more about means than ends, and the problems dividing us can be 
solved. The lack of scientific certainty about public land ecosystems will always 
leave room for different views about proper management, but there is no excuse for 
the present management paralysis. The land has needs, the people who live in it 
have needs, and the great urban communities of the West have needs. How can they 
all be reconciled? 

For the Quincy program, the Congress and the Forest Service have established 
a balance between these needs and the health of the forest. I still believe that bal- 
ance is approximately correct and feel validated by the Forest Service decision to 
proceed. I look forward to the monitoring and analysis that will finally tell us who 
was right and who was wrong about this particular solution to our problems in the 
Northern Sierra Nevada. 

But today, because I think it will be instructive, I would like to talk about a tale 
of two cities, one small and rural, one large and urban. Quincy and San Francisco 
have a relationship much like rural and urban communities in the rest of the West. 
San Francisco is very liberal, Quincy is mostly conservative. San Francisco is very 
rich, Quincy is quite poor. San Francisco is politically powerful, Quincy is almost 
completely unknown in California and Washington. Most of San Francisco’s property 
is private, most of the area around Quincy is national forest. 

Over the last 150 years, most of the damage in the national forest has been done 
by San Francisco corporations and citizens. The mining and lumber industries were 
centered in San Francisco, and most of the profit from mining, logging and agri- 
culture has traditionally gone to San Francisco in much the same way resources 
overseas have gone to the colonial power, not to the local people. 
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A quick comparison shows the power imbalance. San Francisco gets its water from 
Yosemite National Park, from the flooded Hetch Hetchy Valley. Quincy pumps local 
groundwater. San Francisco gets its power from Yosemite National Park as well, 
and a San Francisco corporation, PG&E, has dammed and destroyed all the rivers 
of the Sierra Nevada for urban shareholder profit. Quincy gets part of its power 
from PG&E and part from a rural electric cooperative. San Francisco controls an- 
other national park, the Presidio, with absolute local control. A private corporation 
rents commercial space to, among others, the Wilderness Society and the George 
Lucas corporation. No one else in America gets any say in the management of this 
national park and there is no opportunity for input since this operation was exempt- 
ed from NEPA. Quincy has plowed ahead, within all applicable laws and with thor- 
ough NEPA review. 

So why are there two sets of rules about public land? Why is San Francisco al- 
lowed to destroy major parts of two national parks with not a word from the Wilder- 
ness Society and the Sierra Club, but Quincy is accused of “demanding local control” 
of the nearby forests? For the last seven years, I have been trying to understand 
what seems to be a double standard. Now that our program is through the hurdles 
placed in front of it by the San Francisco-based Sierra Club and Wilderness Society, 
I am still not completely sure. All people are capable of hypocrisy and I have cer- 
tainly been guilty myself at times, but why can’t the San Franciscans see it in them- 
selves? 

I think it is because this urban-rural debate is not about the environment, it is 
about power. The colonial attitude of the urban environmental movement is not new 
to San Franciscans, and the disrespect that the elitist “movement” types have for 
rural people would exist no matter what people in Quincy do now or in the future. 
There never will be a sharing of responsibility and authority as long as the “move- 
ment” is more important that either local people or the environment. 

The experience of the Quincy Library Group is different for every member. For 
me, the experience has taught me lifetime lessons. Some of them have been bitter 
indeed. But most have touched my heart and thrilled my mind. Democracy works. 
The Constitutional right to peaceably assemble with anyone of our choice to petition 
our government to redress our grievances is not just old dead words. These guaran- 
tees live today, and on behalf of my community I wish to thank many great Ameri- 
cans who have gone out of their way to help us. 

First, I want to thank President Clinton for motivating us at the Northwest For- 
est Summit in Portland in 1993 when he told all of us to get out of the courtroom 
and work out these problems. Next I want to thank Congressman Herger and Sen- 
ator Feinstein, both of whom have been brave and steadfast in our support under 
intense pressure from their own natural constituencies. I want to thank Congress- 
men Don Young and Sherwood Boehlert and Senators Craig, Lott, Murkowski, Gor- 
ton, Daschle, Reid and Bumpers for their help and inspiration. 

I also want to thank hundreds of government employees in the Agriculture, Inte- 
rior and Energy Departments with whom I have worked. 

I believe that America enters the 21st century a great and proud nation, with ca- 
pable and compassionate leadership in both parties and in government service. 
Lastly I want to thank the members of this Subcommittee and the full Committee 
for your time and consideration. I have only one further request for your consider- 
ation. When the next group of citizens comes forward, please give tbem the same 
time and consideration that you have given to us. You have proven to me that this 
is still a government of the people, by the people, and for the people. 

Thank you. Chairman Chenowetb, for your service and for your willingness to 
consider our new ideas. 


Biographiocal Sketch Michael B. Jackson 

Michael Jackson graduated from the University of California, Hastings College of 
the Law, in 1972. He practices water and environmental law and has represented 
environmental groups and local government agencies in many state and Federal ac- 
tions, including State Water Resources Control Board hearings on the Bay Delta 
and many California rivers. Mr. Jackson is currently Water Attorney for the Re- 
gional Council of Rural Counties, a coalition of 27 rural California counties. He is 
also Special Water Counsel for Plumas County. 

Mr. Jackson is a co-founder of the Quincy Library Group, a community collabo- 
rative effort designed to balance environmental health and economic recovery in 
Plumas, Lassen, and Sierra counties. He has been a lecturer and seminar partici- 
pant for many American universities and for several private policy foundations on 
the subjects of natural resources, water, and the environment. 
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Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Jackson, for that outstanding 
testimony. 

The Chair now recognizes Mr. Terhune. 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE TERHUNE, QUINCY LIBRARY GROUP 

STEERING COMMITTEE, QUINCY, CALIFORNIA, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY LINDA BLUM, QUINCY LIBRARY GROUP, AND 

TOM NELSON, QUINCY LIBRARY GROUP, CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Terhune. Chairman Chenoweth, Congressman Merger, I am 
George Terhune, a retired airline pilot, and co-chairman of the 
QLG Pilot Project Consultation Committee. Thank you for this op- 
portunity to address your Committee on hehalf of our committee. 

At this point, QLG is most interested in two things — successful 
implementation of the pilot project and a reasonable outcome to the 
Sierra Nevada Forest Plan Amendment EIS now being developed 
in the Sierra Nevada conservation framework. 

Regarding the pilot project, we first want to express our profound 
gratitude and admiration to Congressman Merger and his staff, to 
Senator Feinstein and her staff, and to this Committee and its 
staff, for their continuous rock-solid support during the two and a 
half years it took to enact the legislation and obtain a Forest Serv- 
ice decision to implement it. 

QLG supports the decision to adopt Alternative 2 and will work 
diligently to help assure that it is implemented correctly and in a 
cost-effective manner. Mowever, we must point out that this was a 
good decision but reached by some questionable processes that do 
need to be corrected. 

In my written testimony there are several specifics. At this time, 
I just want to emphasize two problem areas that were changes 
made by the Forest Service at the last minute. 

First, they decided to implement a mitigation instead of following 
the California spotted owl guidelines that are specified in the Act. 
This mitigation says that activities will “completely avoid suitable 
California spotted owl habitat, including nesting habitat and for- 
aging habitat.” 

QLG does believe it would have been preferable to implement the 
guidelines as required by the Act, and that the substitute mitiga- 
tion is very likely to introduce some problems because there are no 
rigorous definitions provided for “suitable California spotted owl 
habitat or nesting habitat or foraging habitat.” 

And the wording implies that additional habitat other than nest- 
ing and foraging habitat is included in the prohibition. At the very 
least, we believe that the proper definition should be supplied and 
that the mitigation should be changed to say that the projects will 
avoid just the nesting and foraging habitat, because we believe that 
was the intention and the ambiguous wording might cause prob- 
lems. 

The second change has to do with the limited operating periods — 
they are called LOPs — which are periods where activity is re- 
stricted in an area due to the presence of a rare animal or a bird 
at a sensitive time of its life cycle. Twelve species are on the list, 
and for 11 of them the LOP seems reasonable. 

For example, for a sandhill crane it limits activity within half a 
mile of known nesting sites from April 1st through August 1st. 
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However, for the 12th species on the list, the California red-legged 
frog, the LOP applies to “all unsurveyed and occupied suitable 
habitat, starting on October 1st or with the first quarter-inch rain 
of the season and continuing until April 15th of the following year.” 

That is potentially a very long shutdown period. It is over very 
large areas where these frogs are almost certain not to exist at all. 

The concern about this — I called and talked to Dave Peters about 
it briefly, and apparently some survey of this nature is already 
done routinely for projects. The problem is that this was listed in 
the final EIS as an amended forest plan direction, which indicates 
that there is something beyond that intended by it, a more com- 
prehensive requirement for the surveys than what we believe 
would be warranted. 

We believe that this LOP should be changed, at least to be as 
site-specific as possible, and that it should be related to actual 
known locations of these frogs, not to all unsurveyed potential 
habitat. 

I would also like to put in a few words here about the fires re- 
cently experienced and still going on. It is too early at this time to 
determine whether one fuel reduction strategy or another would 
have worked better in this situation. 

What we do know is that at least for the Plumas and Lassen for- 
ests we were very lucky. In many places it was only the relatively 
calm winds that saved us from catastrophe. The most worrisome 
thing about the situation we actually faced was an almost imme- 
diate indication that Forest Service suppression capability was 
stretched pretty much to its limit. There was no capability appar- 
ent to be able to handle wind-driven fires if the wind had come up. 

The decisive advantage of fuel breaks is that in a bad fire situa- 
tion the effectiveness of suppression forces is greatly increased. 
Now, we don’t know at this time how well they will work, until the 
fuel break network is actually in place. So our job now is to imple- 
ment the pilot project and monitor it closely to find out how well 
this will work in a truly potential catastrophic situation. 

Now, I have saved one subject, perhaps the most important one, 
for last. The pilot project cannot succeed unless it continues to be 
supported by earmarked funding to carry it out in full. On this sub- 
ject, it is important to note that the final EIS shows that imple- 
mentation of Alternative 2 will greatly improve the ratio of Federal 
revenues of Federal costs and hugely increase both direct and sec- 
ondary economic activity in the QLG area. Frank Stewart will be 
addressing this subject in more detail later. 

But when you add the Federal and local economic benefits to the 
reduction in fire hazard, the improvements in forest health, and 
the previously unavailable information that this pilot project will 
give us, we believe it’s a win-win-win-win-win situation, and we, 
therefore, ask you to continue your strong support for the pilot 
project, and that you continue to monitor it closely, and that you 
recommend its continued funding for the entire five years. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Terhune follows:] 
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Testimony of 

CSeorge Teihune, member of the Quincy Library Group Steering Committee 
before the 

House Committee on Resources, Subcommittee on Forests and Forest Health. 
Redding, California, August 30, 1999. 


CbMtman Chenoweth and Members of the Committee, 

I have the honor of submitting vratten testimony that represents the combined input of the 
members of our Pilot Project Consultation Committee on behalf of the Quincy Library Group. 
My verbal statement will summarize and perhr^s give additional emphasis to the main points of 
this written statement 

The two processes of greatest current interest for QLG are successful implementation of the 
Herger-Feinstein QLG Forest Recovery Act through the Pilot Project established by that Act, and 
a reasonable outcome of the Sierra Neva^ Forest Plan Amendment EIS now being developed by 
Region 5 in the Sierra Nevada Conservation firameworic 

Regarding the Pilot Project, we first want to express our profound gratitude and admiration to 
Mr. Herger and his staff, to Senator Feinstein and her staff, and to this Committee and its staff, 
for their continuous rock-solid support during the two and a half years it took to enact the 
legislation and obtain a Forest Service decision to implement it. 

At the risk of being unfair to other staff members, we wish to single out Duane Gibson, of the 
Resources Committee staff, for our particular thanks. Duane was in on this at the beginning, and 
he has never wavered in his readiness and ability to answer our questions and to suggest 
appropriate responses to the many roadblocks and detours that appeared along the way. 

Within the last few months Mr. Herger, his staff, and Committee staff were directly involved in 
crucial discussions, without which no alternative in the Draft EIS would have represented both 
the Act as written and Congressional intent for its implementation. The result of those 
discussions was that the Forest Service made a small but essential revision to Alternative 2, so 
that it would conform to both the text of the Act and the clearly expressed expectation of the 
Senate Committee on Energy and Natural Resources, that no scheduled timber harvest or road 
buildiag would occur in late-successional old growth stands, wherever they were encountered 
during implementation of the Pilot Project. 

Then within the last few weeks Senator Feinstein and her staff made heroic efforts to keep 
Alternative 2 alive, with the result that it was eventually adopted in a form that we believe 
provides an acceptable implementation of the Act as intended by Congress. 

The Record of Decision adopts Alternative 2 in a version that very nearly implements all 
provisions of the Act. QLG supports this decision and will work diligently to help assure its 
successful implementation. The Final Environmental Impact Statement (FEIS) was a great 
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improvement over the Draft EIS, in that the FEB adds Chapter 6, “Monitoring Strategy,” which 
is an indispensable element of any pilot project, but was missing from the Drtdl EIS. 

However, we must also point out that this was a good decision reached by some questionable 
processes that need to be corrected. Much of my testimony will deal with aspects of the EIS 
process that we think merit the attention of this Committee as you oversee implementation of the 
Pilot Project and other Forest Service programs. 

Problems with the EIS. 

1. The first problem with the HFQLC EIS process was very inefficient time management It 
took the Forest Service about 60 days just to publish a Notice of Intent It is not as if the Pilot 
Project jumped up unexpectedly at the last minute. Its major provisions had been clearly defined 
in the House version of the bill for at least a year and a half before the Act became law. After the 
NOI was published, public meetings were held, but for months it seemed to us they were 
structured more to avoid problem-solving processes than to engage in them. If better use had 
been made of opportunities for real consultation with the public, with QLG, with other interested 
parties, and with experts in the various fields of interest, we believe some of the last min ute 
scrambling to deal with major problems could have been avoided. For example, very early in the 
process QLG requested the Forest Service to cooperate in setting up seminars or workshops with 
prominent scientists and other specialists, but the Forest Service expressed little interest and 
claimed it had no capability to be involved in that endeavor. Review of the Draft EIS by experts 
outside the EIS team, and by other agencies such as the Fish and Wildlife Service, did not seem 
to take place until very late in the process. When they did take place, the reviews we are aware of 
seemed to have been so rushed by earlier delays and the impending deadline that reviewers 
sometimes showed insufficient familiarity with all pertinent information. 

2. We do not believe the Forest Service made good use of other expert help that was available to 
it. For example, there is a well-established body of expertise, referenced in the Sierra Nevada 
Ecosystem ftoject (SNEP) report and elsewhere, on the modeling of fire effects and changes in 
fire behavior in response to different fuel conditions in forest land. However, the work of only 
one person was actually referenced and used in the DEIS analysis of fire effects. That work 
consisted of just two computer simulations. One of them was with relatively small fires on 
"artificial" flat terrain with uniform fuel loading and without any suppression attempted. The 
other simulation was done on "real" terrain, but again without any suppression attempted. This 
second exercise was with somewhat larger fires (still only about 7,000 acres maximum), but only 
one of the locations produced results the experimenter thought were significant. The net result 
was that virtually all conclusions in the EIS regarding the strategic advantage of one fuel 
treatment pattern over another were based either on too-small fires on artificial terrain, or on one 
run of one computer simulation for each of the two treatment patterns being evaluated, at about 
one-third the significant fire size and without any effect on suppression capability being 
considered. 

3. Many of the other resource management planning models that were used to analyze and 
evaluate potential environmental consequences in the DEIS seem inappropriately applied to the 
pilot project. The models for predicting air pollution emissions from prescribed bums, for visual 
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quality impacts, and cumulative watershed effects were originally developed to evaluate 
intensive, even-aged timber management schemes. Judging by the mitigations suggested (spring 
burning, burning in piles, “Oregon curtain” view strips along roads, etc.), it seems clear that the 
analytical models used in the DEIS were not integrated well enough to consider the ecological 
consequences of employing single-minded mitigation measures. Furthermore, these models 
were in^propriately applied in that all of them seemed to presume that “disturbance” of any sort 
would be inherently adverse — an inaccurate and inappropriate assumption for the QLG area’s 
fire-adapted forest ecosystems. Even where an analysis showed beneficial effects of an activity, 
such as with the rebuilding or relocation of roads and the maintenance or roads, these activities 
were lumped together with new road building, and labeled simply “disturbance.” There was no 
distinction between building new toads and relocating badly designed old roads; they were 
evaluated as equally “disturbing” and described as an adverse effect. As a result of employing 
obsolete models and evaluating them badly, both the Draft EB and the Final EIS missed chances 
to consider and employ comprehensive, ecologically sotmd management solutions. 

4. Forest Service methods for evaluating management success are outdated and inappropriately 
applied. Accort^lishments continue to be repotted largely in board feet of lumber output. 
Cmnulative watershed effects are considered and reported largely in terms of Equivalent Roaded 
Acres, a measure that never was very good, is even less useful now, and in any case has not been 
properly applied and updated even it its own terms. An assumption was made that Pilot Project 
activity would require the same amount of new road construction that historically was done to 
support conventional logging. That assumption is not consistent with the fact that the Pilot 
Project will be implemented on areas already heavily roaded, and that the Defensible Fuel Profile 
Zones (DFPZs) specified in the Act will almost entirely be constructed along existing roads. 

The effect of continuing to employ obsolete concepts and methods showed up most clearly at the 
very end of the EIS process, when every other consideration was over-shadowed by narrowly 
defined differences in spotted owl guidelines. At every opporumity. Forest Service experts 
deplore “single species manageraenh” but Forest Service managers could not seem to find any 
other concept to guide their decision making. 

5. A significant change was made between the version of Alternative 2 presented in the Draft 
EIS and the version adopted in the Record of Decision. The Act specifically requites the Pilot 
Project to comply with foe California Spotted Owl Sierran Province Interim Guidelines (CASPO 
Guidelines) or foe subsequently issued guidelines, whichever are in effect. The Record of 
Decision drops that requirement of foe Act, and substitutes a site-specific mitigation, which says 
that Pilot Project activities "...will be designed and implemented to completely avoid suitable 
California spotted owl habitat, including nesting habitat and foraging habitat." QLG believes it 
would have been preferable to implement the CASPO Guidelines as required by the act, and that 
the mitigation substituted for the CASPO Guidelines is very likely to introduce problems, 
because: 

(1) Neither the Record of Decision nor the Final EIS provides definitions of "suitable California 
spotted owl habitat," “nesting habitat," or "foraging habitat." [ moving target ] 

(2) The wording of foe mitigation implies that additional habitat, other than nesting and foraging 
habitat, must be avoided, which we do not believe is the sense intended, nor was it foe sense of 
earlier drafts of this concept that were floated in a different context, and in any case such an 
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interpretation would not be justified. 

(3) Tto whole section of tire Record of Decision implies, incorrectly we believe, that it is a 
viable management strategy to stay completely out of all habitat that a spotted owl might use, 
whedrer nesting or foraging or neither. 

At the very least, defiiiitions of “suitable nesting habitat” and “suitable foraging habitaf'should 
be provided, and the mitigation should be changed to read “At the site-specific project level, 
defensible fuel profile zones, group selection harvest areas, and individuai tree selection harvest 
areas will be designed and implemented to completely avoid suitable California ^tted owl 
nesting and foraging habitat." ' 

6. The Record of Decision includes a new provision not contemplated in the Draft BIS. 
“Limited operating periods would be applied to unsurveyed habitat considered to be suitable for 
threatened, endangered, or sensitive species; and to habitat considered suitable for any spedes 
for which viability may be a concern.” hi our view that is a vast unwarranted expansion of the 
limited operatmg period (LOP) concept, which was not properiy noticed to the public, is n« 
supported by science, and is not clearly enough defined to be acceptable forest management 
direction. “Applied to unsurveyed habitat" could be interpreted to mean that large areas should 
be placed off limits to management for much of the working season, whether or not it was ever 
actually used by the wildlife in question. Applying this provision to “habitat considered to be 
suitable for any species for which viability may be a concern” is an open-ended license, either 
for the Forest Service to shut down ail management anywhere, or for opponents of the Klot 
Project to appeal and litigate all individual projects everywhere. 

Below is a copy of Table 2.3 (pg 2-8) from the Final EIS. 


Spedes 

Location 

lindted Operating Period 

Bald eagle 

Widiin designated territories 

Norvember 1 through August 31 

BaM eagle 

Winter roosts 

November 1 through March 1 

Peregrine falcon 

Within designated territories 


California spotted owl 


Man* 1 Ihiough August 31 

G^bawk 

Within i/4 mile of territory 

Mard) 1 duough Seftember 15 

Marten den 

Within 1/2 mile of knovm sites 

May 1 tlffou^ August 1 

Fisher den 

Within 1/2 mile of known sites 

March 1 through luly 1 

Wolvofine den 

Within 1/2 mile of known sites 


Sierra Nevada red fox dens 

Within 1/2 mile Imown sites 

February 1 through July 1 

Sandhill crane 

Within 1/2 mile of known sites 

April 1 through August 1 

Great gray ovd 

Within 1/2 mile of known sites 

March 1 through August 31 
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The Sierra Nevada Conservation Framework and Forest Plan Amendment EIS . 

While QLG has necessarily put its greatest effort into seeing that the HFQLG Pilot Project is 
properly initiated, we have also participated in every aspea of the Conservation Framework to 
date. We responded when the Sierra Nevada Science Iteview was first published over a year ago, 
we responded again to the Notice of Intent for the Forest Plan Amendment EB, we have 
participated in numerous public meetings at local and regional levels regarding development of 
Ihe EIS, and we wUl cratinly respond in detail to the Draft EIS when it is published. We believe 
that the EFQLG Act has already produced its first useful results, in that several issues of regional 
interest have been given sharper focus by the necessity to deal with them in the Pilot Project EIS. 
Among these issues are strategic fuel reduction for improved fire protectioa, protection and long 
term regeneration of old gtowdi forest, riparian area protection and restoration for improved 
aquarian habitat and water quality, and sustained yield of benefits specified by law and 
regulation, such as forest-related products, recreation, and other aesthetic values. 

Over all is the urgent need to integrate these issues in a management plan that addresses the 
major forest health and community stability problems at appropriate scope, scale, and pace. We 
do not claim that the HFQLG project should sinqrly be replicated at regional scale, but we do 
believe that the issues of priority, scope, sc^e, and pace must be addressed in the Sierra Nevada 
Forest Plan Amendment EIS, and we will attempt to inject those issues into the Regional effort at 
every opportunity. 

Was the Act necessary? 

This question arose when the QLG Bill was first introduced by Mr. Herger, and it has been 
raised numerous times since then: Was it necessary to have the HFQLG Act, or could the QLG 
Proposal (or some equivalent pilot project) have been implemented adequately through 
administrative action alone, under pre-existing law? 

The short answer is that in theory an equivalent pilot project could have been inq)lemented under 
pre-existing law. but in practice it never would have happened. As evidence of that, we simply 
point to the great difficulty that we and Mr. Herger and Senator Feinstein and Congressional staff 
have had in persuading the Forest Service just to specify and then decide upon an ^temative that 
would actually implement the Act as written, (or at least very nearly as written), with regard for 
fhe cleariy expressed Congressional intent as to how it should be done. 

In reporting the HFQLG Bill with a “do pass” recommendation, the Senate Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources said “...legislation should not be necessary to accommodate 
thoughtful consensus-based approaches to Federal land management...” QLG agrees with that 
theory, but has found in practice that the Forest Service bureaucracy does not — perh^ can not - 
- respond to such approaches, and in fact responds only reluctantly when there is directive 
legislation. Therefore we believe Congress should reconsider the conclusion of the Senate 
committee, that “Therefore the conunittee does not anticipate reporting any additional legislation 
initiative compartible to the Quincy Library Bill.” Instead of foreclosing other initiatives or 
waiting five years for the HFQLG results to be known, we believe that other such initiatives 
should be considered on their own merits, and if further instances are found where new 
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^proaches are necessary but cannot be implemented by standard Forest Service proc^uies, that 
would be very good evidence that those procedures need to be updated and reformed at their 
roots. 

Continued Congressional Oversight and Support 

QLG is very encouraged by the variety and depth of support for the Pilot Project, and we wish 
particularly to thank you for the Committee's continued interest as shown by your hearing today. 
We have criticized, we believe with good reason, some aspects of how the Forest Service has 
handled the EIS and Record of Decision to date. Nevertheless, we believe the correct decision 
has been made and should be implemented. Your oversight of this Pilot Project will be a vital 
factor in its potential for success. 

We saved perhaps the most important subject for last The Pilot Project cannot succeed unless it 
also continues to be supported by earmarked funding to carry it out in full. The FEB shows that 
implementation of the Pilot Project under Alternative 2 will greatly improve the ratio of Federal 
revenue to Federal cost, and hugely inoease both direct and secondary economic atsivity in the 
QLG Area. Another panelist will describe those benefits in greater detail. 

Considering the direct and indirect economic benefits to both the Federal treasury and local 
economies, the reduction in fire hazard, the improvements in forest health, and the opportunity to 
conduct a pilot project that will give us previously unavailable information of great viue for 
improving forest management elsewhere in the nation, we believe this is a win-win-win-win-win 
opportunity. We therefore ask that you continue your strong support for the Pilot Project, that 
you continue to monitor it closely, and that you recommend its continued funding for the entire 
five years. 
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112 STAT. 2681-305 PUBLIC LAW 105-277— OCT. 21, 1998 


TITLE IV 


THE HERGER-FEINSTEIN QUINCY LIBRARY GROUP FOREST 
RECOVERY ACT 


Herger-Feinstein 
Qiiincy Library 
Group ForMt 
Recovery Act 
16 use 2104 
note. 


Sec. 401. Pilot Project foe Plumas, Lassen, and Tahoe 
National Foebsts to Implement Quincy Libhary Gkoup Pro- 
posal. (a) Definition. — For purposes of this section, the term 
“Quincy Library Group-Community Stability Proposal” means the 
agreement by a coalition of representatives of fisheries, timber, 
environmental, county government, citizen groups, and local 
communities that formed in northern California to develop a 
resource management program that promotes ecologic and economic 
health for certain Federm lands and communities in the Sierra 
Nevada area. Such proposal includes the map entitled “QUINCy 
LIBRARY GROUP Community Stability Proposal”, dated October 
12, 1993, and prepared by VESTRA Resources of Redding, Califor- 


(b) Pilot Project Required. — 

(1) Pilot project and purpose.— The Secretary of A^- 
culture (in this section referred to as the “Secretary”), acting 
throu^ the Forest Service and after completion of an environ- 
ments impact statement (a record of decision for which shall 
be adopted within 300 days), shall conduct a pilot project on 
the Federal lands described in paragraph (2) to implement 
and demonstrate the effectiveness of the resource management 
activities described in subsection (d) and the other requirements 
of this section, as recommended in the Quincy Library Group- 
Community Stability Proposal. 

(2) Pilot project area. — ^The Secretary shall conduct the 
pilot project on the Federal lands within Plumas National For- 
est, Lassen National Forest, and the Sieiraville Ranger District 
of Tahoe National Forest in the State of California desmiated 
as “Available for Group Selection” on the map entitled “QUIN- 
CY LIBRARY GROUP Community Stability Proposal”, dated 
October 12, 1993 (in this section referred to as the “pilot project 
area”). Such map shaU be on file and available for inspection 
in the appropriate offices of the Forest Service. 
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Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Terhune. 

I want to thank both of the witnesses for your outstanding testi- 
mony — ^very informative, very good. 

Now the Chair recognizes Congressman Merger for his questions. 

Mr. Merger. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Mr. Jackson, environmental groups have criticized your QLG 
plan and the QLG bill. They say it is bad for the environment. 
What is your reaction or response to this charge? 

Mr. Jackson. They are wrong. Basically, the environmental 
movement has been right many, many times in the past and has 
provided a great service for the people of the United States in ac- 
quainting us to the problems that we face. But they are not very 
good at solutions. And it is time to move past problem identifica- 
tion in the solution building. 

In your district, as you know better than I, to 80 percent of the 
people want to take care of the environment, but only 20 to 25 per- 
cent of the people would let anybody label them an environ- 
mentalist. And that is the distinction — is the solutions are about 
including everybody in the United States. The movement is about 
dividing everybody in the United States. 

And so it is time for some of us in the movement to step up and 
say that it is time to learn from everyone, and it is time to share 
information with everyone, and it is time to get on with real solu- 
tions. And I do believe that this has been instructive for the envi- 
ronmental movement. 

The normal demonizing that takes place when you disagree with 
the movement didn’t work here, and it didn’t work because the sub- 
stance of the program was so good. And so I see this as very hope- 
ful, and I believe that over time my environmental friends will be 
more interested in solutions than in simply advertising and propa- 
ganda. 

Mr. Merger. Thank you. I really believe what you have just stat- 
ed is what literally makes this so historic in what we are doing. 
But I would like to follow this line of questioning just a little fur- 
ther, if I could, and would like to seek your reaction or response 
to the following allegations against the QLG. And we have read 
this in the media over and over again — a number of these — and 
again I would like your response if we could. 

The first one is that the QLG plan doubles logging. 

Mr. Jackson. The answer to that, as you well know. Congress- 
man Merger, is from what base do we determine that it doubles 
logging? When I began to work in the environmental movement, 
the logging on the forests involved here was about 460 million 
board feet a year. This will be somewhere between 200 and 285. 

The logging done in this program is completely different than the 
logging done in the 1980s when we clear cut all trees as the appro- 
priate method, according to the Forest Service. That is all that they 
gave the loggers was clear cutting all trees. 

This particular program is designed to improve habitat and to 
improve fire risk. So basically, I would say that this program is 
slightly less than what it ought to be over the next 40 years. But 
the idea that it doubles logging, you would have to use the num- 
bers from a level that is in everybody’s mind far too little to come 
up with the idea that this program doubled something. 
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You can look at it either way. It is either 60 percent of what it 
used to be or more than the lowest level ever reached in history. 
But we don’t think that the number is important. If we do the right 
thing on each acre of land, the number will take care of itself. 

Mr. Merger. Thank you. The next allegation: the QLG bill was 
passed as a rider. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Jackson. As you know, Congressman, we had a healthy de- 
bate on the floor of the United States House of Representatives. We 
had a healthy debate in this Committee and in Congressman 
Young’s full Committee. And George Miller, in both cases, did a 
magnificent job debating his position and his allies’ position. And 
then we reached agreement between Congressman Young and Con- 
gressman Miller, and the vote was 429. 

And we had 100 votes in the Senate. We won in the Senate Com- 
mittee 11 to 0. And then my environmental friends began to play 
the games at which they are so capable, and we ended up with 
mysterious holes on our bill, and we sat in the Senate for almost 
a year. And if it had been brought up for a vote at any time within 
that year, we would have had at least 95 of the 100 Senate votes. 

And because the Democrats, a few Democrats, played a very fine 
procedural game, we did, too. And we picked a bill that it was clear 
would have to be passed. And we went to the leadership in both 
parties, and the leadership in both parties — every single leader had 
us on their list in both parties. 

And I would like at this point to tell you that we would not have 
had that kind of skill to enable us to get around the procedural 
hurdles, if we were not led by a man who probably did more than 
any single human being to help us through the thicket in Wash- 
ington. And he sits right there beside the two of you 
Congresspeople today, Duane Gibson, and I want to thank him for 
what he did to help us know how to handle Washington procedure. 

[Applause.] 

Mr. Merger. For those of you who aren’t aware of whether — and 
understand what Mr. Michael Jackson is referring to, a great staff 
person, Duane Gibson, who has worked so well. All of us know we 
are only as good as the people we have working with us, and we 
certainly have outstanding staff in Duane. 

I want to thank you, and thank you for acknowledging that. 

Also, just to mention that every single Democrat in the House of 
Representatives, including George Miller, voted for this when it 
was before the House. 

Mr. Jackson. I would also like to point out that because we are 
a stickler for procedure that one of the first people in the United 
States Senate to vote for our bill was Senator Barbara Boxer. 

Mr. Merger. The next allegation: the QLG bill is a hidden sub- 
sidy for logging corporations. 

Mr. Jackson. One of the things that has disturbed me in the 
years I have been an environmentalist is this question of corpora- 
tions as somehow a bad word, and subsidy as somehow wrong 
when it is applied to a corporation. I have heard regularly about 
Sierra Pacific and Sierra Pacific’s role in the Library Group, and 
they have been wonderful in the Library Group, along with the 
other companies — Collins Pine, Big Valley Lumber, Birney Forest 
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Product. They have all worked quite well with the rest of us, and 
they have been very, very fair. 

One of the problems that I have is that I was raised a liberal, 
and so I am kind of a watermelon. I am a little green on the out- 
side and kind of pink on the inside. And I think some of my friends 
have lost the social argument, and this is one of the last places 
where we still talk a lot about capitalists and monopolists and all 
of those non-environmental words. 

And so I try to keep my politics and my environmental views 
separate, and I wish my friends in the environmental movement 
would do that. This is not a subsidy. This will pay for itself It will 
pay for itself in terms of market prices, and it will pay for itself 
in terms of improvement in the ecology. 

So, basically, I am a little tired of hearing about monopoly prac- 
tices in the forest when I have to go to computers that are run by 
Bill Gates. And if we are all going to worry about monopolies in 
this country, let us start with Windows 

[Laughter.] 

[continuing] because they are much more effective and much 

more powerful than anybody in the timber industry. 

Mr. Merger. Thank you. And then, if you could respond to this 
quote. We have read this in virtually all of the national newspapers 
and locally. “Congress and local counties seem to feel the best way 
to subsidize industry is to cut down public forests. I think it is just 
indicative of the fact that the only way the United States Forest 
Service can get increases in logging approved is circumventing real 
democracy.” 

Mr. Jackson. Well, I don’t know how you circumvent real democ- 
racy. When you develop something at a local level, you go through 
the House of Representatives, you go through the United States 
Senate, and you have the President sign the bill. And then you go 
through the National Environmental Policy Act, and you have a 
good strong view taken of the viability standard and the potential 
of an endangered species. 

When you do all of that, it is really hard to think that you should 
give any credence whatsoever to the idea that we circumvented de- 
mocracy. Congress is the democracy. The House of Representatives 
is the people’s house. 

And consequently, the idea that somehow it is more democratic 
for a group of us who have legal skills to intervene in every activity 
of the Congress, every activity of the agencies with litigation, and 
that that somehow is democratic, and the process we took step by 
step through the bill process is anti-democratic, seems to me to 
make one wonder whether the urban elite universities are still as 
good as they used to be. 

Mr. Merger. Thank you. And finally, in this line of questioning, 
if you could tell us about CASPO, the California spotted owl, re- 
quirements as they relate to QLG EIS, and when do they apply? 

Mr. Jackson. The California spotted owl rules basically take 
what we know in terms of the science and apply it in as efficient 
a way as you can, given the uncertainty. They require that you not 
log any tree bigger than 30 inches dbh until it is clear what suit- 
able habitat for the spotted owl and other old growth species really 
is. 
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We believe that that is a good rule because we know we need big 
trees, we know we need big down material in the forests, but we 
know very little else for sure. So the CASPO rules are a reasonable 
approach given the uncertainty, and we intend to obey them. 

In the last days of the Library Group program, it became clear 
that there may be some new science about suitability of habitat. 
We do not want to avoid new science, but we want to make sure 
that the new science is an improvement on the old science before 
it gets applied to us. So we will monitor the new science in the 
framework document which is being prepared. 

When I started — after I had moved from Redding in 1977 to 
Quincy, and began to look at the question of habitat, it became 
clear to me in 1977 that we didn’t know exactly what suitable owl 
habitat was. As I sit here in 1999, having read every document and 
gone to almost every meeting, I still don’t know what suitable habi- 
tat is. 

So I think that the Library Group approach is exactly the right 
approach to take, given the uncertainty. It is conservative and cau- 
tious, but it is activity and not the zero cut that some of the folks 
in the environmental movement want for policy reasons. 

Mr. Merger. Thank you. 

Madam Chairman, I yield back to you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Merger. 

I want to address this question to Ms. Blum. I am going to read 
to you from Public Law 105-277, which is the compliance section 
for the spotted owl. I want to read this into the record. 

“All resource management activities required by subsection D 
shall be implemented to the extent consistent with applicable Fed- 
eral law and the standards and guidelines for the conservation of 
the California spotted owl as set forth in the California spotted owl 
Sierra interim guidelines, or the subsequently issued guidelines, 
whichever are in effect.” 

[The information follows:] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Now, this is the law relative to owl guidelines. 
Now, the Forest Service chose not to enter the owl habitat at all, 
instead of following the law. Now, I want to know, Ms. Blum, what 
your thoughts are for the record on that decision. 

Ms. Blum. I think the rules of the game got changed on us, and 
I think the rules are being changed, as Mike Jackson referred to, 
on the basis of some “new science” that hasn’t been written up and 
published yet. It hasn’t been subjected to scientific rigor and the 
normal kinds of debate, replication, and testing that is the hall- 
mark of the scientific method. 

Instead what we had was — inexplicably to us, I might add — lit- 
erally after the draft EIS for the QLG project was released for pub- 
lic review, we heard about closed meetings among agency scientists 
at which they held discussions, and other agency scientists took 
those conversations as the “new science” and then attempted, in 
the last 60 days or so, to translate that into new science that would 
replace the California spotted owl interim guidelines. 

It seems ironic to me that when we began this back — and actu- 
ally wrote up our community stability proposal and submitted it to 
the Forest Service -in 1993, it was a really big deal to have every- 
body say, “Look, the CASPO interim guidelines are the rule. That 
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is what we have to go with. We want to abide by them. We don’t 
want to try to find loopholes in every instance and sort of push the 
envelope every time.” 

At the time, the political climate was one in which the environ- 
mental movement was afraid that Congress would slap sufficiency 
language on everything, that agency actions would be governed by 
“these laws, notwithstanding,” the kinds of language. We wanted 
to go by the book. We naively at that time thought that the envi- 
ronmental movement would respect that adherence to rule and ad- 
herence to legal and scientific process. 

That has, unfortunately, not been our experience this summer. 
The environmentalists waited until the public comment period had 
begun on the draft EIS before they brought forth a whole raft of 
“new information” about the way timber sales and other land dis- 
turbing projects had been implemented by the Forest Service over 
the last seven to 10 years. 

I don’t personally believe that that information came to light 
after May of 1999. I think that they were building it for a long 
time, and I believe that they timed it to have the agencies go into 
a tizzy during the public comment period of trying to figure out 
how to avoid yet another species crisis under the Endangered Spe- 
cies Act. 

And so we arrived at this place this summer where the Quincy 
Library Group, as a group, and the law that was passed by Con- 
gress all say, “We will implement these until these CASPO interim 
guidelines are replaced following the process set up by law.” 

And instead, we had the agency people working in the back 
rooms, trying to negotiate new management prescriptions, new 
standards of judgment about whether — the extent of effects that 
can be tolerated under any management scheme, and we sort of ar- 
rived rocking and rolling at the last minute to cross the finish line 
and sign the record of decision. 

I still firmly believe — I have a reputation for hanging tightly onto 
the National Environmental Policy Act. I still believe very, very 
strongly in the scientific process. I believe very strongly in the legal 
process. I think it protects all of us and all of our interests as citi- 
zens to observe those processes. 

What the real science is, what the true status of the California 
spotted owl is in the Sierra Nevada is still something that hasn’t 
really been determined; there are a lot of questions. There are 
many, many ecological questions that haven’t even begun to be dis- 
cussed and debated publicly. There is a lot of research yet to be 
done, and yet we know enough to get started. 

And I think that is where the Quincy Library Group has been, 
is we had hoped in this process to have whatever new science was 
out there brought forward, but that it would be subjected to rigor, 
public disclosure, and discussion. Hopefully, we can find a better 
way to move forward with this, both in the Framework and during 
the pilot project implementation. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. It may surprise you, Ms. Blum, but I am one 
that likes to adhere very closely to NEPA, too, and for the very rea- 
sons that you have brought out in your comments. 

Ms. Blum. It works. 
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Mrs. Chenoweth. It works. And although it is cumbersome and 
slow, it is — has been the one framework that has brought our 
thinking together. And the fact is that today we find ourselves try- 
ing to reach solutions without the rule of law. 

Ms. Blum. Exactly. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. And the Quincy Library Group legislation 
served as the rule of law, and yet we find that we still have situa- 
tions where people are operating outside the rule of law. So there 
is no way we can come together in our thinking because it is too 
uncertain, as you have said. 

This kind of intellectual and scientific dishonesty not only de- 
stroys communities but the very environment and the very force of 
wildlife populations, wildlife habitat, watershed stability, the qual- 
ity of streams. It destroys these very things we are all working for. 

So I am so impressed with your comments. They needed to be 
said. And we together — lawmakers, citizens — need to require ac- 
countability and require that we operate under the rule of law. We 
may not always think alike within our own frame of reference, but 
we have the rule of law to come together under. So thank you very, 
very much. 

I wanted to also turn to Mr. Terhune. You just thought you were 
getting out of a lot of questions, didn’t you? 

Mr. Terhune. I have been quiet as a mouse here. 

[Laughter.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I wanted to ask you, did the QLG plan or the 
QLG EIS deal at all with time restrictions on entry for fuel break 
construction concerning sensitive species? And you also mentioned 
in your opening statements about the frog, this little frog, the red- 
legged frog. Is that listed as a sensitive species or a threatened spe- 
cies or endangered? 

Mr. Murphy. Endangered. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. It is? Okay. 

Mr. Terhune. It has been for some time. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Okay. Please proceed. 

Mr. Terhune. I am not sure that — the timing of the — the first 
question had to do with the timing. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Did the QLG plan or the QLG EIS deal at all 
with time restrictions on entry fuel break construction concerning 
the sensitive species? 

Mr. Terhune. Oh, I see. Yes. Well, in the limited operating peri- 
ods, it would have that effect. On that, the two that I mentioned, 
the limited operating period would put — in some cases, if a species 
is found, it imposes a limited operating period. That could be a se- 
vere restriction because many of those operating periods span time 
when it is possible to get into those areas to work. A lot of it occurs 
during the summer period. So there would be some restrictions 
there, although we don’t believe those would, for the most part, im- 
pose very much difficulty. 

The difficulty with the one I mentioned, with the red-legged frog, 
is the uncertainty of the process more than anything else. It looks 
like it would be possible, not necessarily that it would occur, but 
it would be possible to use that language to insist on some rather 
onerous requirements for survey and proof that an almost non- 
existent frog is not there. It is pretty difficult to do sometimes. 
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So there are concerns there. I mentioned those potential difficul- 
ties because they seem to be introduced with this and brought for- 
ward in the final environmental impact statement and the record 
of decision in a way that wasn’t included in the draft EIS. And it 
seemed to be making a point about it, not the continuation of exist- 
ing procedures, but something new to the process, and that is the 
worrisome part. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Murphy, I noticed you referring to either 
the plan or the ROD. 

Mr. Murphy. Sure. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Do you have anything to add? 

Mr. Murphy. Specifically, Mrs. Chairman, that the particular 
wording that came in the ROD really has no justification and is of 
concern to us. It says, “Limited operating periods will be applied 
to unsurveyed habitat considered to be suitable for threatened, en- 
dangered, or sensitive species.” That is fine. 

Then it says, “And to habitat considered suitable for any species 
for which viability may be a concern.” What we have done is just 
in that one sentence included the problem that Judge Dwyer is 
dealing with in the northern forest plan, which was this open- 
ended, undeterminable list that anyone can then say, “Well, there 
is a viability concern for deer,” and we have to then stop until we 
survey for deer. 

So there is this strangely worded opening that we feel has the 
potential to undermine the entire process. And I think that the 
pressing need for the starting and going forward and implementing 
the proposal without those worries in hand is made very evident 
by the existing map of what is going on right now. And I will just 
put it up really quickly. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Please do. 

Mr. Murphy. (Whereupon, Mr. Murphy used a defective lapel 
mike during the use of a map exhibit, reulting in the loss of a one 
minute and 32 second segment of his presentation.) 

Mrs. Chenoweth. And is today the first day that we have had 
winds? 

Mr. Murphy. Today is the first day in a week that we have had 
the wind. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I wanted to ask you, Mr. Murphy, about fire 
modeling with regard to the new EIS and the ROD. 

Mr. Murphy. Well, thank you for that opportunity. That map is 
part of what we — the record of decision and the EIS process has 
gone through a very detailed section on fire modeling efforts. The 
Library Group was concerned after the SNEP project, which is the 
Sierra Nevada Ecosystem Project, that came out just preceding it — 
it has a whole section on fire, particularly large, catastrophic fires. 

And we have here the map showing the two known large, cata- 
strophic fires surrounding the area that we are talking about. And, 
in particular, the one in the southeast corner stopped when it ran 
into the desert. It is the lowest fuel loading area of the forest. In 
fact, if anything, there is a mountain between those two fires of in- 
creasing fuel. 

And the modeling that was done basically decided in our EIS 
that fires end, or at least the modeling ended, at the end of 24 
hours, and that no fire has exceeded 7,500 acres in size. 
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Now, in light of a 44,000-acre fire on the land base, a 64,000-acre 
fire sitting adjacent to the land base, and six states — that is those 
two fires burned in a total of six burning periods — it is incongruous 
to us to understand why that level of analysis didn’t include the 
potential for large, catastrophic fire. 

And so if that analysis had been done, and if the models aren’t 
supportive of doing that kind of analysis, the models are not capa- 
ble of predicting these events, then what NEPA and the National 
Forest Management Act says is bring in the best experts. 

Well, the best experts have just recently been convened in the Si- 
erra Nevada Ecosystem Project, and they say the same thing — that 
there is a high risk of large fires, and that they recommend that 
the pilot project concept of defensible fuel profile zones needs to be 
rigorously tested and monitored. So it just seems odd that the EIS 
did not ever deal with this clear and present danger in terms of 
scale. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. That is a very good point. Do you think that 
a new model could be developed? What would that entail? 

Mr. Murphy. Well, I am not sure a new model necessarily. Some- 
times nature, no matter how well we try to measure it, has its own 
way of dealing with these things. And certainly these events occur 
with combinations of wind and fire risk, weather, and so forth, that 
do not occur very often. I mean, as we see right now, we have 
many, many starts, and we don’t have the wind. Well, the wind is 
coming, so, you know, the chances of this occurring are relatively 
low. 

But the risk, the issue which we want to point out, is when it 
happens — and clearly, in the last seven years it has happened 
twice, very, very close to us — that the amount of owl habitat and 
other species habitat that could be lost in a single three-day event 
swamps all of the potential risk of what our effort would do. 

And also, there is a time scale here that is really important to 
be brought out. A large, catastrophic wildfire takes centuries to be- 
come owl habitat again. A defensible fuel profile zone is owl habitat 
within — in many cases, it is owl habitat the day it is finished. But 
it likely is only at most five to 10 years from becoming fully suit- 
able nesting habitat again. 

And so here we are looking at this minor adjustment in habitat 
in currently unoccupied habitat that the normal QLG proposal 
would have done, whereas the ROD now avoids owl habitat alto- 
gether. But we are looking at the alternate to that is removal of 
that owl habitat for a better part of the next century. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Well, your comments are so well taken. It 
makes me wonder — there are intelligent people inside the Forest 
Service, as we know — why can’t they see this? There is a far great- 
er impact in not implementing the Quincy Library plan than in 
just letting it exist as it is; the impact being we destroy the forests, 
the wildlife, the community. 

Sometime we are going to have to come to grips. Congressman 
Merger, with what is really driving this because it isn’t science, it 
isn’t wildlife habitat, it isn’t wildlife, it isn’t forest health, because 
everything that is happening out there defies reasoning. We have 
highly intelligent people working in the agencies, and yet we see 
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this kind of intellectual and scientific dishonesty still emerging 
that creates confusion. 

There is something beyond this, and I am not able to get my 
hands on it. 

Mr. Murphy, do you have any comments? 

Mr. Murphy. Well, I am not sure that there is an answer to that 
question. I think the best possible thing we can do is admit we do 
not know, and then, as the laws require, we go forward with a 
monitored pilot project of an experiment to test. And we have to 
test that experiment at the scale of the problem. 

If the problem is anywhere from 40 to 190 million acres of the 
west, this million and a half acre area of an experiment is tiny in 
comparison, but it is absolutely crucial that we go forward with it 
quickly, that we have the monitoring in place so that we will know 
more than we know today, and we can begin to move beyond these 
what appear to be honest scientific disagreements. 

But that is the only way I can see that we can go forward is to 
take carefully crafted, very restrictive controls to go forward with, 
and also really put in the monitoring that is necessary to be able 
to know those answers five years from now. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Well, I think in part Mr. Jackson answered 
my question in his testimony, because until we have the decision 
makers in Washington, DC, and those who are speculating in aca- 
demia, begin to develop a great respect for the common sense of the 
people on the ground, we are going to continue to have to deal with 
vague theories instead of scientific facts. 

I want to thank all of you very much. 

I want to ask Congressman Merger if you have any further ques- 
tions that you would like to ask before I close the panel. 

Mr. Merger. Thank you. Madam Chair. Maybe one last, if I 
could, and that would be, what steps would you suggest to the For- 
est Service to get the project implemented quickly? And what type 
of schedule would you suggest for implementation? And are you 
consulting with the Forest Service now? Whoever would like to re- 
spond to that. Ms. Blum? 

Ms. Blum. It is the intention of Quincy Library Group Steering 
Committee that of course we will be available for whatever con- 
sultations. We have in the past, and we will probably do so in the 
future, suggest to the project manager for the Forest Service, or to 
other Forest Service officials, that we get together in a public 
sense, not just the Quincy Library Group. 

It is almost like we don’t want to walk into the backroom, just 
like we don’t want anybody else to walk into the backroom. We be- 
lieve that public disclosure and public discussion is probably the 
solidest and the most efficient way to get to a long-lasting, reason- 
able, legal solution for many of these resource conflicts that right 
now there seems to be no obvious resolution to them. 

I think that we intend to participate in all of the project level 
planning processes within the normal public venues, probably more 
enthusiastically than we have bothered the Forest Service in the 
past. But in addition to that, we will clearly be available. We in- 
tend to continue to participate actively in the Sierra Nevada Con- 
servation Framework planning process also. 
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And I think our hope is that the Forest Service will continue to 
work on finding ways to collaborate and cooperate with the public, 
which is who they serve. 

Mr. Merger. And I know this was a problem for awhile, and I 
want to thank the Forest Service. I did contact them and they were 
very good on, I understand, getting together and having meetings 
here in the last several months. And I want to commend the Forest 
Service for that. 

Do you have any steps that you would suggest to the Forest 
Service to be able to get the project implemented quickly? Mr. Ter- 
hune? 

Mr. Terhune. I think the key to that is that in the draft EIS 
and the final EIS there is analysis which is based largely on exam- 
ple-type things, not pinned down and not detailed enough. But the 
first step is to apply and take a — apply the newer concepts that 
have come out about the final EIS, to go back and apply them to 
those sketch maps, go back and apply them to the tentative distinc- 
tions that were made on where might be the best place to imple- 
ment this. 

And one thing that has to be done, if we are going to avoid that 
habitat, is now in the mitigation and constructing the DFPZs. The 
obvious way to do it is to take another look at those maps, see 
where those DEPZs might be better located, to avoid the necessity 
for the gaps in the DEPZ system, to make it continuous, to make 
it effective, and at the same time do the best possible job of avoid- 
ing the habitat that is the problem. 

Those are the problems I think that are immediately to be 
worked on, and it is — in a sense, it is a fortunate timing here be- 
cause that is the kind of thing we can work on, that they can work 
on in this rest of the summer, in the fall, and have some good 
projects actually ready to hit the ground in the following season. 

The first thing we should be doing, I believe, is taking another 
close look at criteria for how are we going to decide where these 
projects should go, make sure that it gets off the ground in a good, 
solid way — at that stage. That will give us the best possible protec- 
tion from successful attack in appeals and in litigation. 

So it is crucial that in the next month or so when we get the in- 
formation, where are those — how should those maps be drawn? 
That is the kind of thing that can very well be discussed and indi- 
cated in the immediate future, but put a very solid foundation for 
the rest of the project. 

Mr. Merger. You’re hitting on this a bit here, but also my ques- 
tion is, what type of schedule would you suggest for implementa- 
tion? 

Did you have a comment? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, I did. I think it is absolutely critical that we 
get across the question of pace. In our county, the average fire cycle 
is between seven and 12 years. This project was designed to be ac- 
tually slower than that, more conservative than that. The way it 
could fail is if we don’t do it at a pace that would be necessary to 
effect the landscape. 

And I guess what I’m saying is this question of uncertainty, a 
doctor has it every time he sees a cut. But because he is uncertain 
doesn’t mean that he only does three stitches and leaves the rest 
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of it open. This project is designed to go forward at a pace nec- 
essary to deal with the scale of the landscape. 

If in the first year we don’t reach the 40- to 60,000 number, it 
will he a sign that the Forest Service is not giving a full effort. 
Their excuse, if they have one, will he that they don’t have the 
funding. 

So the question of pace becomes two things. Do we have the 
funds? And the second thing is, does the Forest Service proceed at 
enough of a pace to demonstrate the effectiveness of the program? 
And so, to us, it is all a matter of appropriate pace to deal with 
the scale of the problem. And in that regard, then the one and a 
half million acres that we are dealing with can truly serve as a 
model for the other 40 to 191 million that people identify as having 
the same set of problems. 

I think anybody who has seen the Boise front during fires is well 
aware that this problem is not endemic only to the Northern Sierra 
Nevada. And for us to be useful, for Congress to have dealt with 
everyone’s problem equally by beginning here, we need to show the 
pace and the landscape effect. And so a smaller project is the only 
way that we can finish, in my opinion. 

Mr. Merger. And I think that brings into play the absolute ne- 
cessity of a continual consulting with those of you who actually put 
together — put the science together and the plan together specific 
for these three national forests. And that is really the great pleas- 
ure, the great satisfaction I have had as a member of Congress, is 
unlike so many pieces of legislation this isn’t something we — 3,000 
miles away — wrote. 

This is legislation that the community, all of the factions, envi- 
ronmental community, the wood products, everyone working to- 
gether, those of you who live there put this together — why it is so 
crucial that we have a very regular consulting between yourselves 
and the Forest Service to ensure that this is implemented in the 
way it was intended and in the way that the Congress voted vir- 
tually unanimously, bipartisan — Republican, Democrat, conserv- 
ative, the liberals, everyone — to see that it happened. 

Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Merger. 

I have just one final question for Mr. Terhune. And I wanted to 
ask you about the Grazing Committees. Mave the cattlemen’s con- 
cerns been met? And is there some way to be able to bring the 
cattlemen into the mix that QLG plan implementation in the fu- 
ture does not adversely affect their operations? 

Mr. Terhune. I am probably not the most familiar with cattle- 
men issues on this. But to the best of my knowledge there has been 
participation, and their concerns have been heard throughout the 
process. That doesn’t mean that we purposely took on the task of 
settling all cattle problems between cattlemen and the Forest Serv- 
ice. 

It meant that we attempted to keep this program at least neutral 
with regard to the issues involved. And we don’t believe that we 
have done harm to the long-term interests of the cattle industry. 
We do hope that they will continue to be involved in implementa- 
tion to take care of their interests as well as anybody should. 
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We are not attempting — and we believe that this legislation has 
been designed and specifically provides for adequate protection — 
full protection of the cattlemen’s association and the cattlemen’s in- 
terests. They will certainly continue to be heard, as they should. 
I don’t know if they have anything to say on this. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Jackson, do you have any comments about 
that? 

Mr. Jackson. Certainly. One of the most thrilling things about 
the Library Group program is watching the spinoffs. I went to a 
meeting recently of the Sierra Nevada Alliance, which is a group 
of grass-roots environmental folks throughout the Sierra Nevadas, 
and was just thrilled to sit there and listen to a joint presentation 
of the environmentalists and the Cattlemen’s Association about 
how they were working out the problems, doing trail rides together, 
meeting with each other, working on solutions. 

The cattlemen now have their own land conservancy, so that 
they can keep their families on the land and still handle the ripar- 
ian zones in a way that provides environmental quality and a cer- 
tain payment to the farmers because of — and the cattlemen be- 
cause of the changes they need to make. 

It is not something done by the Library Group. It is these folks’ 
own Library Group program, and it thrills me to watch it begin to 
happen. And I would like to give a lot of credit to both the Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen’s Association and the California environmental 
movement for what they are doing. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Well, you have certainly set a fine example, 
and this is a great spinoff. And I am very, very pleased to hear 
about it. 

For the record, as Chairman, I do want to say for the record my 
concern is that the legislation that we passed did not do damage 
to any use rights. And I will be watching very carefully to make 
sure there is no delegation of authority that has been given that 
may accomplish any kind of violation of anyone’s property use 
rights. 

And so I did want to say that for the record, because I do not 
want to see the QLG legislation used or interpreted in a manner 
that would do damage to any industry group or any environmental 
group, any of our users of our national forests. 

So, again, I think it all boils down, as you have said so aptly, to 
an ongoing respect for the common sense of the people on the 
ground. And you have demonstrated something that we in the Con- 
gress have been hoping we could, and we have been your assist- 
ants, and we will continue to be your assistants as you drive the 
solutions home. 

Thank you very much for your fine testimony. I look forward to 
working with you as we see the success of this program develop. 
Thank you. 

And I call the second panel — Mr. William Stewart, Chief, Fire 
and Resource Assessment Program, California Department of For- 
estry and Fire Protection, in Sacramento, California; Ms. Fran 
Roudebush, Plumas County Supervisor, District 1, Quincy, Cali- 
fornia; Mr. Frank Stewart, Counties Quincy Library Group For- 
ester, Chico, California; and Mr. Dick O’Sullivan, California Cattle- 
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men’s Association Public Lands Committee, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I want to thank the witnesses very much for 
joining us here today. And as you can see, we are sort of letting 
the rules relax because we want to take as much time and oppor- 
tunity to hear from you on the record. 

As you know, it is the plan of the Chairman to place all outside 
witnesses under the oath, and I believe that you have been given 
a set of rules — the Committee rules — that address this issue. So at 
this time, I wonder if you might stand and raise your hand to the 
square, your right hand. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

To begin testimony, we call on Mr. William Stewart. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM STEWART, CHIEF, FIRE AND RE- 
SOURCE ASSESSMENT PROGRAM, CALIFORNIA DEPART- 
MENT OF FORESTRY AND FIRE PROTECTION, SACRAMENTO 

Mr. William Stewart. Thank you. Madam Chairman, Chairman 
Chenoweth, and Congressman Merger. My name is William Stew- 
art, and I am representing the California Department of Forestry 
and Fire Protection. Director Andrea Tuttle couldn’t be here today 
because she is at our State Board of Forestry and Fire Protection 
meeting in Sacramento. 

But I am, as you have heard, the Chief of the Fire and Resource 
Assessment Program for CDF, and we are responsible for doing the 
Department’s analysis of the QLG activities as well as responsible 
for coordinating responses with the other relevant state agencies. 

For all departments, I want to welcome the opportunity to pro- 
vide some input, not only from CDF but also the Department of 
Fish and Game, as well as our Resources Agency. 

A little bit of background — I have a Master’s and Ph.D. in Forest 
Economics from one of those elite universities that Mr. Jackson so 
lovingly referred to, and have been involved in a number of these 
activities. I was a consultant for some California issues on FEMAT, 
have worked on one of the early California spotted owl assessments 
on some of the economic impacts, and was also a principal resource 
economist for the Sierra Nevada Ecosystem Project for about two 
years, up until 1996 when I joined the State. 

Given that the Forest Service has made the programmatic deci- 
sion to select Alternative 2 with the mitigation package, I want to 
direct my comments to actions we see as necessary for effective im- 
plementation of this project. Effective implementation of the project 
is what Congress is asking for, so that we can learn from this and 
not just create more studies. 

My office has already reviewed large studies on the Sierra Ne- 
vada, and I personally don’t want another one to have to read 
again. I think these comments are consistent with the record of de- 
cision, and I think the interests represented by all of the stake- 
holders. 

We see three areas that we think are going to need to be bol- 
stered in some ways during the implementation project. The first 
is a monitoring and adaptive management framework with a 
strong scientific basis so that we can learn from this pilot project. 
As we heard in the previous session, there is a lot of uncertainty. 
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But if we just wait and leave uncertainty as a reason to do nothing, 
we will never move forward on that. 

Second we are dealing with a lot of fire related issues, as was 
pointed out earlier. When we don’t have high winds in computer 
models, we can miss what really drives how many burnt acres we 
have. In our fire modeling, we have prohahilities of all fires up to 
about 200 acres, and after that we just call them “big.” We don’t 
know how big the fire is going to be at that time, but you do have 
to address that fact, and there are ways beyond the standard engi- 
neering approaches that we need to address the issues of fire risk 
in the Northern Sierra Nevada. 

I think central to that need is a more transparent fire planning 
process. We read nearly all of the different fire modeling for the Si- 
erra Nevada as well as for the rest of the state. There are many 
different aspects and many different risk factors, and there are 
many different potential impacts that are all involved. 

What is necessary is to continue our work with the Forest Serv- 
ice as well as the QLG on promoting approaches such as a Cali- 
fornia Fire Plan, which is an approach we have used before that 
covers all private and Federal lands, to try to bring all of the pieces 
together and make some decisions that makes the process move 
forward. 

I will put in the record a copy of the Fire Plan. And just as an 
example, look on our web page. We have an example of the fuels 
that we developed with the other agencies — with the Forest Service 
and the BLM. The example map was a piece of the QLG area. 
There is a small cross-section that shows the different fuel types 
that can be used in modeling, so that we can all work from the 
same basic data and don’t have one set of people using this model, 
someone else using this model, and someone else bringing up an 
anecdote, a memory from their childhood or whatever. We need 
some clarity and some consistency among all of the agencies and 
the stakeholders. 

And, third, it is necessary to have integration of the economic 
analysis into the implementation, monitoring, and assessment. The 
QLG bill, as written, would take into account the economy of this 
area. I think in the draft EIS it is buried in the back. I think it 
is going to be very important to make sure we bring in a cost-effec- 
tive approach toas as a pillar of a working landscape management 
for the forests of California. 

And I just hope that can be brought in because the cost-effective- 
ness mandate from Congress is set forth very strongly. And we 
hope that that is the road we are on and we don’t sit around and 
argue about unknown lifestyles of red-logged frogs. 

I think we all agree on the value of working with locally-based 
processes, such as the Quincy Library Group, the importance of 
creating a forest landscape that is better suited for fire than the 
one we have created to date, and to really provide the mix the ben- 
efits of managing a national forest as working landscapes that, 
both produces commodity and non-commodity benefits from the na- 
tional forests. I think the complexities of this issue require that we 
move towards a more transparent model, understanding where we 
are going, as opposed to the planning processes that we have now. 
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I think that opportunity has now begun to finish the EIS process, 
and I think it is important to not look at these models just to get 
it through the hurdles of NEPA but to actually use it to involve all 
of the stakeholders and learn from what we are doing. 

One thing I would like to mention is that during the draft envi- 
ronmental impact statement, the Department of Eish and Game, in 
our comments that we submitted earlier, did focus on the need to 
predict and to monitor the potential impact on key wildlife species. 

It is an ongoing issue. We weren’t asking for immediate action, 
but rather to have a scientific approach to learn as we move along 
on how species are impacted, not just the California spotted owl 
but all of the species, not just in the National Eorest but also in 
the DEPZ. And I think we can learn a lot and move forward on 
many of these things, so that after five years we have a much bet- 
ter understanding of how this works. 

I mentioned again just some of the work on the California Eire 
Plan. I need to emphasize that we must utilize what we have 
across all of the agencies — the common information based on fuel 
types, fire regimes, fire models, and wildlife models. The problem 
is many of these models were built for specialists to use, but in this 
process they need to be understandable by the public and the 
stakeholders. 

We are committed. My director has involved the resources to 
commit some of our scientific personnel to work with the Eorest 
Service, to get models and information that works for all of the 
stakeholders. 

And finally, as I mentioned before, this is a very important 
project for us from a regional economic point of view. There are 
enormous benefits described in the environmental impact state- 
ment that could come out of this. We have also looked at the har- 
vest aspects and feel they will not harm the recreational use of the 
national forest, which is really the other national value here. I 
think these two aspects are very complementary, and I think they 
should be ensured that they stay that way. 

Einally, I would like to just provide my appreciation for having 
this hearing. I want to extend the offer from Director Tuttle and 
her staff that we would like to work with the Eorest Service, as 
well as the Quincy Library Group stakeholders, to move this proc- 
ess forward. We see this as a learning experience on how we all 
in California can manage both private and public forests in the 
west for the benefit of all. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you very much, Mr. Stewart. 

[The information follows:] 

[The prepared statement of Mr. William Stewart follows:] 

Statement of William Stewart, Chief, Fire and Resource Assessment Pro- 
gram, California Department of Forestry and Fire Protection on the 

Herger-Feinstein Quincy Library Group Forest Recovery Act Environ- 
mental Impact Statement 

Dear Madam Chairman Chenoweth 

My name is William Stewart and I am representing the California Department 
of Forestry and Fire Protection (CDF). Director Andrea Tuttle was not able to be 
here as she must attend the State Board of Forestry and Fire Protection meetings 
in Sacramento. The Fire and Resource Assessment Program of CDF was responsible 
for our department’s analysis as well as the coordination with other relevant state 
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departments. CDF’s Fire and Resource Assessment Program is responsible for ana- 
lyzing trends in the state’s natural, social, and economic systems; monitoring and 
assessing the condition and availability of wildland resources; and identifying alter- 
native responses to changing trends and conditions. Our mandate covers private, 
state owned, and Federal wildlands. Prior to joining the state I was a forest and 
regional economic consultant on numerous projects such as FEMAT (1993) and the 
Report of the Policy Implementation Planning Team to the Steering Committee for 
the Californian Spotted Owl Assessment (1994). From 1994 to 1996 I was the prin- 
cipal resource economist for the Sierra Nevada Ecosystem Project (SNEP). 

The California Department of Forestry and Fire Protection welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to comment on the Herger-Feinstein Quincy Library Group Forest Recovery 
Act now that the Final Environmental Impact Statement and Record of Decision are 
out. In addition to my primary task of representing CDF, I will also summarize the 
main points of the California Resources Agency and Department of Fish and Game 
that were also sent in comment letters to the U.S. Forest Service in July 1999. 

I would like to reiterate the offers from Secretary for Resources Mary D. Nichols, 
CDF Director Andrea Tuttle, and DFG Director Robert Hight for continued technical 
assistance in areas of strong mutual interest. 

Given that the USDA Forest Service has made the programmatic decision of se- 
lecting Alternative 2 with a mitigation package, I will direct my comments towards 
actions we see as necessary for effective implementation of a project that will have 
significant positive impact on fire risk, forest management, and economic vitality in 
the region. Overall, we see to strengthen three areas of the project: 

• A monitoring and adaptive management framework with a strong scientific 
basis so that we can learn from the pilot project. 

• A more transparent fire planning process similar to the California Fire Plan 
that combines the numerous assets, fire risk factors, and potential impacts of 
fuels treatments to guide implementation and assessment of site specific 
projects 

•A greater integration of economic analysis into the implementation, moni- 
toring, and assessment of individual projects to meet the cost-effective mandate 
of the Act. 

We agree on the value of working with locally based processes, the importance 
of creating a forest landscape better suited for fire, and the benefits of managing 
national forests as working landscapes that produce a sustainable mix of commodity 
and non-commodity resources. The complexity of the issues requires a planning tool 
that can effectively integrate the different issues for different stages of the process 
(strategic planning, implementation, and monitoring) as well as for different users 
(analysts, implementers, and stakeholders). More specifically, we proposed that the 
USFS use a rigorous, scientific process, such as or similar to the California Fire 
Plan, for identifying areas with the greatest assets at risk to fire, areas with haz- 
ardous fuels accumulations, areas prone to severe fire weather, and areas where an 
unacceptable number of fires have escaped initial attack. A more thorough descrip- 
tion of the California Fire Plan can be viewed on our web sites (hftp:! Ifrap. cdf.ca. 
gov I fire-plan I , http: II www.firesafecounciLorgfirgplan.html), and http:! Ifrap. cdf 
ca.gov / data ! fire data / hazard / mainftames. htnil. 

Apply Adaptive Management 

Our earlier comments stressed that, to be meaningful, the pilot project should 
apply a range of fuel management and silvicultural treatments and carefully mon- 
itor them over time for the achievement of desired outcomes. A cost-effective, statis- 
tically-hased sampling system that measures the cause and effect relationships of 
different management activities is necessary to ensure that the pilot project is a pro- 
ductive learning and demonstration experience as Congress has indicated it to be. 
Without the collection and analysis of monitoring data, applying one or two treat- 
ments (reserves being a type of treatment) across a varying landscape for five years 
will provide limited insight into sustainable forest management. The scientific re- 
view panel called for in the HFQLG Act could be used to ensure that treatment ap- 
proaches and monitoring results allow for this learning. CDF is willing to provide 
some of our professional staff to the scientific review panel. 

The technical details in terms of harvest units, standards for important habitat 
components at the forest stand level, layout of defensible fuel profile zones (DFPZs) 
in terms of linear or area design, how they interact with riparian systems, 
prioritization based on effectiveness of reducing probability of catastrophic fire 
losses, etc., will all require further refinement beforehand and rapid feedback during 
adaptive management. An adaptive management approach should he used to pro- 
vide for the collection of critical monitoring data and the alteration (of kind, scope, 
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or placement) of management activities needed to avoid adverse environmental im- 
pacts or other violations of Federal law. 

Monitoring and Adaptive Management 

Monitoring efforts will be crucial if we all are to learn from this effort. It should 
include post-project compliance and effectiveness monitoring. Compliance and effec- 
tiveness monitoring should be designed to inform an adaptive management process. 
The Department of Forestry and Fire Protection and USFS State and Private For- 
estry have successfully collaborated on the development of change detection methods 
for vegetation canopy cover that could inform a monitoring and adaptive manage- 
ment effort, (htty: ! I fray.cdf ca.gov I projects I change detection I change detection 
projecthtml) 

The analysis of the alternatives does not disclose the longer-term impacts of the 
proposed vegetation treatments. Analysis is specific to the immediate impacts asso- 
ciated with project implementation but does not describe the longer-term impacts 
of habitat protection that may result — e.g., the reduction in loss of California spot- 
ted owl habitat due to catastrophic wildfire, or the faster rate at which stands treat- 
ed with single tree selection develop old forest characteristics. Where short-term ad- 
verse impacts are identified, these should be considered in the context of longer- 
term, often positive effects. The potential long-term effects on vegetation should be 
described when they have been modeled. 

Wildlife Habitats Across the Whole Project Area 

The concerns of the Department of Fish and Game (DFG) focused on the need to 
more accurately predict and monitor the potential impacts on key wildlife species. 
The DFG was specifically concerned that the treatments as proposed in the DEIS 
could have serious negative impacts on spotted owl habitat based on the metrics 
used in the DEIS (e.g. percentage of suitable habitat within preferred ranges, loss 
of important habitat elements after silviculture prescriptions, habitat degradation 
outside of defined sites). Given the existing information demonstrating a decline in 
the lambda estimate of California spotted owl in the project area, DFG stressed the 
need for a conservative approach. Based on their initial reading of the Record of De- 
cision, DFG considers it essential that the mitigation measures be implemented and 
that the monitoring process is thorough enough to increase our understanding of the 
relationship of California-spotted owls and forest structure. DFG also stresses the 
need to consider and monitor wildlife habitat attributes in the DFPZs and other 
land management activities. 

The Department of Forestry and Fire Protection has far fewer biologists than the 
Department of Fish and Game but is in agreement that the relationship between 
owls and silviculture treatments must be empirically documented and analzed dur- 
ing the implementation phase. CDF noted that the original CASPO report (p. 82) 
presented a weak linear, not threshold, relationship (a correlation of 0.60) between 
“suitable habitat” as classified by the USFS and owl density. The Bart (1995) article 
quoted in the DEIS also noted a linear, rather than threshold relationship. In addi- 
tion, CASPO also reported owl use of areas twenty years earlier on the Lassen Na- 
tional Forest still provided habitat benefits that were roughly one third of that 
measured for suitable habitat (p. 173). Given the potential variability in the prey 
base and specific habitat elements that would affect the prey base, the relationship 
between suitable habitat and adult survivorship may not be the only important rela- 
tionship that needs to be addressed. Both CDF and DFG strongly support the inte- 
gration of the mitigation and monitoring components into the selected alternative. 

Fire Risk and the Costs and Benefits of Fire Risk Reduetion Aetivities 

As mentioned earlier in the description of the California Fire Plan, CDF wants 
to ensure that state and Federal fire protection efforts are well coordinated. The un- 
derstanding of the relative effectiveness of different spatial arrangements of fuel 
modification programs is constantly improving. An interagency group in California 
works together to ensure that all departments use the same high quality fuels layer. 
A good example that coincidentally covers a section of this project area is high- 
lighted on our web site (http:! Ifrqp. edf ca. gov/ data/ fire data] fuels! fuels.htm) 
and is also attached to this document. We also believe greater coordination on fire 
planning modeling and monitoring could significantly improve both the USFS’s and 
CDF’s ability to plan and implement effective activities to reduce fire risks. 

As designed, the DFPZ strategy has two major components: to reduce fire severity 
(and, hence, adverse effects) on treated areas and to limit fire size such that un- 
treated areas are not subject to high severity fires. Using a range of mixes of linear 
and area DFPZs could significantly the overall effectiveness of the program. Many 
of these technical issues could be effectively explored if a rigorous, scientific plan- 
ning tool similar to the California Fire Plan was used. Providing the planning tool 
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in a forum where it could be used by stakeholders to explore different potential out- 
comes would be beneficial. We would be very willing to work with the USFS and 
the local stakeholders during this process. 

The Need for Clearer Descriptions of Probable Long Term Impacts 

The difficulty of discerning the probable outcomes of the pilot project as described 
in the DEIS makes it clear that the Forest Service needs to develop a more trans- 
parent decision support system that is based on good science and incorporates mul- 
tiple variables. Hopefully, this will be one of the valuable outcomes of project imple- 
mentation. 

It is central to the selection of an alternative to assess the long-term positive and 
negative effects of each alternative. Such an assessment would include an evalua- 
tion of the relative effectiveness of proposed land treatments to protecting areas of 
importance or resource value from catastrophic fire effects. The DEIS should de- 
scribe how the 5 year plan will affect future forest management. Although timber 
growth and harvest modeling extends into the future for a century, similar assess- 
ments are not developed in even a qualitative manner for other resources. In addi- 
tion, there is little description of forest management and intensity of land treatment 
in areas not occupied by California spotted owl PACs and SOHAS. 

Proper Citations from Sierra Nevada Eeosystem Project Chapters 

The DEIS’ use of the Sierra Nevada Ecosystem Project (SNEP) Report is often se- 
lective. The most significant problem is the claim that the DEIS follows SNEP in 
using the LS/OG and ALSE systems for defining individual polygons for resource 
management. Beyond the specific chapters with unique authors in SNEP Volumes 
II and III and the Addendum, the applicable reference from SNEP regarding old 
growth forests would be Volume I, Chapter 6 on “Late Successional Old-Growth For- 
est Conditions.” This chapter presented three, not one, equally plausible strategies 
to counter the major declines in late successional forests that were found during the 
SNEP assessments. “Strategy 1: Areas of Late Successional Emphasis” corresponds 
to the information included in the DEIS. However “Strategy 2: Distributed Forest 
Conditions” and “Strategy 3: Integrated Case Study” are also SNEP strategies. 
Strategy 3’s focus on integrating seven different goals-late successional forests, vege- 
tation, wildlife habitat, watershed and aquatic areas, fire protection, community 
well-being, and private land contributions to ecosystem sustainability — is a more re- 
alistic SNEP strategy that should have been referred to in the DEIS. 

The use of non-repeatable forest classification schemes to delineate specific treat- 
ment areas will present a serious challenge for accurate monitoring. The LS/OG and 
ALSE characterizations are critical since they are the major difference between the 
alternatives but may or may not be the most important acres for California spotted 
owl habitat and defensible fuel protection zones. We would suggest that the Forest 
Service utilize their existing forest inventory and analysis program to track the ef- 
fects of different management prescriptions in a rigorous manner. 

Economic Impacts for a Region with High Unemployment 

Alternative 2 will make very large contributions to the local and regional econo- 
mies. This information should be included in the “Summary Comparison of Alter- 
natives” in Chapter 2. Compared to Alternative 4, Alternative 2 would infuse an ad- 
ditional $381 million in personal income and $760 million of total sales into the 
eight-county project area over the five-year project period. In addition, on an annual 
basis. Alternative 2 would directly or indirectly create over 1,600 annual new jobs 
more than would be created under Alternative 4. As shown in the DEIS, this level 
of activity would reduce the region’s currently high unemployment rates to close to 
the state average. 

Impact beyond those directly in the forest products industry. No tradeoff with 
recreation related employment. Based on our analysis of EDD data. 

Conclusion 

The HFQLG pilot project represents a major opportunity for the state and Federal 
Governments to work together on landscape level vegetation management to protect 
public safety and to protect and enhance environmental values. We ask that the 
Forest Service, as it moves forward with analysis and implementation of the pilot 
project, engage in a more meaningful way with the department. 

The Forest Service needs to begin immediately to develop the monitoring and 
adaptive management framework necessary for meaningful implementation of the 
pilot project. Variations in on-the-ground design of DFPZs and timber harvest units 
will provide valuable information to guide resource management in both the short 
and the long term. Without a clearer presentation of the individual components and 
an adaptive management approach, this information will not be garnered. Also, the 
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Acts mandate to be cost-effective requires a greater integration of economic analysis 
into the implementation, monitoring, and assessment of individual projects con- 
ducted under the pilot. 

Again, the department appreciates the opportunity to comment on the DEIS. My 
staff and I are willing and interested in working with you to help make the imple- 
mentation of the HFQLG Act a successful and educational pilot project that en- 
hances the environment while providing significant economic opportunities. We 
strongly encourage the Forest Service to make the necessary modifications to its 
DEIS and implementation plans for the pilot project to ensure this outcome. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The Chair now recognizes the forest super- 
visor from Plumas County, Fran Roudehush, for your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF FRAN ROUDEBUSH, PLUMAS COUNTY 
SUPERVISOR, DISTRICT 1, QUINCY, CALIFORNIA 

Ms. Roudebush. Good morning, Chairman Chenoweth, members 
of the Committee, Congressman Merger. Thank you for being here 
and for allowing me to participate in this panel. I am Fran 
Roudebush, Chair of the Plumas County Board of Supervisors. I 
am also representing the Regional Council of Rural Counties, 
which consists of 27 member counties in California. I also represent 
the Environmental Services Joint Powers Authority of RCRC. 

Eleven counties have submitted letters or resolutions of support 
for the QLG plan and Alternative 2. Six of those counties are: 
Yuba, Butte, Glenn, Modoc, Trinity, and Siskiyou Counties. But 
five other counties — Plumas, Tehama, Lassen, Shasta, and Sierra 
Counties — boards have worked cooperatively and jointly and hired 
a forester to ensure that the congressional vote of 429 to 1 in favor 
of the Herger-Feinstein Quincy Library Group Forest Recovery Act 
bill is fully implemented. These counties represent 92 percent of 
the acres in the QLG plan. 

We have letters of support from the Northern California Super- 
visors Association and the California State Association of Counties. 
I have enclosed several of these letters or resolutions to introduce 
into the record. 

We believe that the end result of full funding and implementa- 
tion of the QLG pilot project will be protection and enhancement 
of wildlife habitat, our watersheds, and all other national forest re- 
sources. This is important to our rural counties and those who de- 
pend on us for tourism, clean water, and business vitality. 

A viable business community is essential to the overall well- 
being of our schools, families, and future growth potentials. This is 
what the QLG plan offers to many, if not all, of the communities 
within the QLG land base. Over the last eight years, our schools 
and roads have suffered greatly due to the decrease in timber re- 
ceipts. In Plumas County alone, we have gone from an annual high 
of almost $9 million to a low of $1.5 million. 

I have included information for the record from the ’92/’93 school 
year showing some of the cuts the district had to make due to lack 
of timber receipts. During the ’93/’94 school year, the district had 
to cut 33 percent of its staff — 30 teachers and 10 classified employ- 
ees. Since then, several teachers have been replaced, and three 
classified employees have been replaced, due to changes in Cali- 
fornia funding for smaller class sizes. But we lost some of our best 
teachers because of those cuts. 
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This year, Governor Davis signed into law the small school fund- 
ing bill, otherwise known as AB-1, which going from memory I 
think gave back $600,000 to Plumas County schools, but only for 
the next three years. With the signing of that bill, we settle on the 
note, and I quote, “I urge Plumas unified school district to develop 
alternative sources of funding to replace those lost from the Fed- 
eral forest reserve funds.” 

Plumas County’s Road Department by next year will be looking 
at layoffs and the inability to keep its infrastructure repaired or 
roads plowed to meet business and emergency needs. The potential 
socioeconomic benefits to Plumas County roads and schools with a 
fully funded and implemented QLG pilot project is $9,660,000 in 
annual forest reserve revenues and in economic activities worth an 
annual estimate of $122,820,000. 

The estimated totals for all eight counties are included for the 
record. 

Last week we experienced lightning-caused wildfires whose po- 
tential impacts would have been reduced by implementation of the 
QLG management proposal. The EIS has five alternatives. Only Al- 
ternative 2 initiates action on fire and fuels according to a long- 
term strategy that could be implemented at sufficient budget, scale, 
and pace to effectively reduce the occurrence of large scale, high in- 
tensity wildfires. 

Large scale, catastrophic wildfires have effects beyond their envi- 
ronmental impacts to national forest system lands. Local residents, 
private property owners, and local taxpayers bear the brunt of 
losses and damages, because wildfires also impose huge burdens on 
county highway departments and local public service districts to re- 
pair and/or replace roads, bridges, parks, and watersheds that de- 
grade in the years following large fires. 

There are very real and potentially significant linkages between 
healthy fire safe forests and private property values, public safety, 
and public infrastructure costs. We recognize that our community 
vitality is dependent upon the entire infrastructure — schools, law 
enforcement, health, business, recreation, churches, and more. That 
is why we are insistent that our forests are managed properly. 

We are pleased that Congress passed the Herger-Feinstein Quin- 
cy Library Group bill and that the Forest Service had adopted Al- 
ternative 2. Now we look forward to efficient and expedient imple- 
mentation of the plan. Plumas County can be counted upon to be 
a cooperative partner. 

And if I could, at this time I would like to personally thank Con- 
gressman Merger and Senator Feinstein for always being there for 
rural California. We greatly appreciate it. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Roudebush follows:] 

Statement of Fran Roudebush, Chair, Plumas County Board of Supervisors, 

Redding, California 

Chairman Chenoweth and Members of the Committee: 

Thank you for being here and for allowing me to participate in this panel. I am 
Fran Roudebush, Chair of the Plumas County Board of Supervisors. I am also rep- 
resenting the Regional Council of Rural Counties, which consists of 27 member 
counties in California. I also represent the Environmental Services Joint Powers Au- 
thority of RCRC. 
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Eleven counties have submitted letters or resolutions of support for the QLG plan 
and Alternative 2. Six of those counties are Yuba, Butte, Glenn, Modoc, Trinity and 
Siskiyou Counties. 

The five other counties Plumas, Tehama, Lassen, Shasta and Sierra Counties 
Boards have worked cooperatively and jointly hired a county forester to ensure that 
the Congressional vote of 429 to 1 in favor of the Herger-Feinstein Quincy Library 
Group Forest Recovery Act Bill is fully implemented. These counties represent 92 
percent of the acres in the QLG plan. 

We have letters of support from the Northern California Supervisors Association 
and the California State Association of Counties. I have enclosed several of these 
letters/resolutions to introduce into the record. 

We believe that the end result of full funding and implementation of the QLG 
Pilot Project will be protection and enhancement of wildlife habitat, our watersheds 
and all other national forest resources. This is important to our rural counties and 
those who depend upon us for tourism, clean water, and business vitality. A viable 
business community is essential to the over-all well being of our schools, families, 
and future growth potential. This is what the QLG plan offers to many if not all 
of the communities within the QLG land base. 

Over the last eight years our schools and roads have suffered greatly due to the 
decrease in timber receipts. In Plumas County alone we have gone from an annual 
high of almost $9,000,000 dollars to a low of $1,500,000 dollars. I have included in- 
formation for the record from the 92-93 school year showing some of the cuts the 
district had to make due to lack of timber receipts. During the 93-94 school year 
the district had to cut 33 percent of its staff, 30 teachers and 10 classified employ- 
ees. Since then several teachers have been replaced and 3 classified employees have 
been replaced due to changes in California funding for smaller class sizes, but we 
lost some of our best teachers because of those cuts. This year Governor Davis 
signed into law the Small School Funding Bill which backfills for the next three 
years some of the dollars lost due to timber receipts. I have also included a copy 
of the note Governor Davis sent with that signing and I quote, I urge Plumas Uni- 
fied School District to develop alternative sources of funding to replace those lost 
from the Federal Forest Reserve Funds.” 

Plumas County’s road department by next year will be looking at layoffs and the 
inability to keep its infrastructure repaired or roads plowed to meet business and 
emergency needs. 

The “potential” social/economic benefits to Plumas County roads and schools with 
a fully funded and implemented QLG Pilot Project is $9,660,000 dollars in annual 
forest reserve revenues and economic activities worth an annual estimate of 
$122,820,000 dollars. The estimated totals for all eight counties are included for the 
record. 

Last week we experienced lightning caused wildfires, whose potential impacts 
would have been reduced by implementation of the QLG management proposal. Of 
the EIS’s five alternatives, only Alternative 2 initiates action on fire and fuels ac- 
cording to a long-term strategy that could be implemented at sufficient budget, 
scale, and pace to effectively reduce the occurrence of large-scale, high-intensity 
wildfires. Large-scale, catastrophic wildfires have effects beyond their environmental 
impacts to National Forest System lands. Local residents, private property owners, 
and local teixpayers bear the brunt of losses and damages, because wildfires also im- 
pose huge burdens on county highway departments and local public service districts 
to repair and/or replace roads, bridges, parks, and watersheds that degrade in the 
years following large fires. There are very real and potentially significant linkages 
between healthy, fire-safe forests and private property values, public safety, and 
public infrastructure costs. 

We recognize that our community vitality is dependent upon the entire infrastruc- 
ture — schools, law enforcement, health, business, recreation, churches and more. 
That is why we are insistent that our forests are managed properly. 

We are pleased that Congress passed the Herger-Feinstein Quincy Library Group 
Bill, that the Forest Service has adopted Alternative #2. Now we look forward to 
efficient and expedient implementation of the plans. Plumas County can be counted 
upon to be a cooperative partner. 

Thank you. 
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RESOLUTION NO. 99—6271 

RESOLUTION OF THE PLUMAS COUNTY BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 

For The Herger-Feinstein Quincy Library Group Forest Recovery Act 

Draft Environmental Impact Statement 

WHEREAS, on October 21, 1998, the President of the United States signed into 
law. The Herger-Feinstein Quincy Library Group Forest Recovery Act which imple- 
ments a five (5) year Pilot Project on the Lassen National Forest, Plumas National 
Forest and the Sierraville Ranger District of the Tahoe National Forest that are lo- 
cated in portions of Butte, Lassen, Nevada, Plumas, Sierra, Shasta, Teharna and 
Yuba Counties, and 

WHEREAS, the Forest Service shall complete an Environmental Impact State- 
ment and adopt a Record Of Decision within three hundred (300) days of the Presi- 
dents signing the Act into law, and 

WHEREAS, the Resource Management Activities to be conducted on an annual 
acreage basis under the ACT are: 

• Construction of a strategic system of Defensible Fuel Profile Zones (DFPZ’s), 
on not less than 40,000 acres, but not more than 60,000 acres per year. 
•Utilization of the uneven-aged forest management prescription of group selec- 
tion (and individual tree selection) to achieve a desired future forest condition 
of all-aged, multistory, fire resilient forests on an average acreage of .57 percent 
of the pilot project area (approximately 9,300 acres per year). 

•Total acreage on which resource management activities are implemented shall 
not exceed 70,000 acres per year. 

•A program of riparian management, including wide protection zones and ripar- 
ian restoration projects, and 

WHEREAS, all the resource management activities shall be implemented to the 
extent consistent with Federal Laws, and 

WHEREAS, on June 11, 1999, the United States Forest Service released the 
Draft Environmental Impact Statement for the Herger-Feinstein Quincy Library 
Group Forest Recovery Act for a forty five (45) day public review and comment pe- 
riod, and 

WHEREAS, the United States Forest Service has analyzed five (5) alternatives 
in the Draft Environmental Impact Statement and has identified Alternatives 2 and 
4 as the preferred alternatives to implement the pilot project: 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the Plumas Supervisors request 
that the United States Forest Service: 
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Chapter 

Findings and 
Recommendations 


T he Board of Forestry’s California Fire Plan findings and recommendations 
were developed the Fire Plan working team. These findings and 
recommendations are summarized into three categories: 

O Levels of Wildland Ftrfc Protection Services 
O Wildland Fire FVotecUon Fiscal Issues 
O Prefire Management to Reduce Wildfire Costs/Losses 

Levels of Wildland fire Protettion ServUes 

A primary Board of Forestry responsibility is set forth in Public Resources Code 
Section 4130. which directs the Board to classify all lands within state 
Board of Forestry is responsibility areas (SR^) based on cover, beneficial water uses. 

responsible for prepaHng erosion damage and fire risks and hazards; to 

a Fire Plan to assure determine the Intensity of proteclion to be giren each type of 
adequate steitewide wildland; and to prepare a fire plan to assure adeqiiate statewide 

protection. fire proiection so that lands of each type be assigned the same 

intensity of protection. With ;he recent integration of the State 
Fire Marshal’s office, the responsibility for the proteclion of structures Included in 
Health and Safety Code Sections 13143. 17920.7. 17921, and 18930 is considered 
in the PRC 4130 evaluation. 

This Caiifomia Fire Plan is the result. It is the Board’s approach to assessing the 
level of wildland fire protection. 

Findings 

1. The history of Caiifomia wildfires indicates that the following trends will 
continue- 

• Risk from wildfire to life, property, natural resources, and firefighter safety 
is increasing. 

• Population will grow and more people will iiVe and use wildland areas, 
especially in the Central Sierra and in the Southern Caiifomia counties of 
Riverside. San Bernardino and San Diego. 


4 
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CoUlorniQ Fire Ptan 

• 'I'opography and climate support eco^'sterns where lar^e wildfires can be 
expected. 

9 Drouglit and fuel moistixre cotjdilioms will be unpi^iclable but almost 
always dangerous in fire season. 

• More structures will be constructed In areas dial are very susceptible to 
wildfire. 

« Historical legacy of narrow roads, difficult entrance, insufficient water 
supplies, flammable building construcb'on and location that make many 
communities and homes wildfire-prone still »dLs. 

9 Public demand for wildland fire protection and other services will increase. 

2. Deteriorating forest health, increasing fuel loads and Other factors have led to 
more intense, destructive wildfires; unabated this pattern will continue. 

3. Assets at risk will increase, especially watershed assets, because of the rapid 
rise in the demand for water to supply more people. Based on populatioir 
projections, the potential for accelerating loss of protected assets, especially life 
and property, will be greater from ^ 
disastrous ’Adldfires. 

4. Large wildfires do not respect political 
or properly boundaries. Historically, a 
strength of California’s firefighting 
agencies is found witliin a concept of 
mutual cooperation at the federal, 
state, and local levels of government. 

Day-to-day mutual aid for initial attack, 
as well as a statewide mulual-aid 
system for fire disasters, are the basis 
of this cooperation and coordination. 

Tlie ability to rapidly mobilize, 
effectively deploy and support large 
numbers of specialized firefighting 
resources is essential to cope with large 
multiple fires. Hence, CDF, in 
cooperation with other fire agencies, must niaintain infrastructure, including 
communications and capital improvements necessary to facflttate such a 
response. 

5. Fire protection forces in California must have sufficient depth to respond to 
large, multiple wildfires and still prevent other small fires from becoming large 
damaging fires. CDF plays a key role in supplying and coordinating such forces; 
it should maintain and erJiance this abili^% 'The 1985 P'ire Plan Includes a 
model to provide adequate depth of resources that show CDF needing 96 
additional engines and 825 personnel for managing large fires using the 
Incident Command System. There is a greater need today as reflected in the 
California Fire Plan. 



large wiit/fires do not respeef polHical or properfy boundaries, fhus 
cooperation among fire agenciei is necessary. (Department of Forestry and 
Fire Protection photo) 
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Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Ms. Roudebush. And I did make a mistake. 

Ms. Roudebush. That is okay. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I want to make sure that the record reflects the fact that you 
are the Plumas County Supervisor. 

Ms. Roudebush. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The Chairman should always wear her glasses. 

Ms. Roudebush. Do as I do with larger print. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you very much for your fine testimony. 

Now I call upon Mr. Frank Stewart for his testimony. 

STATEMENT OF FRANK STEWART, COUNTIES QLG FORESTER, 
CHICO, CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Frank Stewart. Thank you, Madam Chairman. If I might, 
if I could have this lower poster placard put up. 

Madam Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to speak to the 
Committee and to my Congressman Merger today. And if I might, 
I would like to — I have written testimony, hut I had my 35th wed- 
ding anniversary yesterday. I have three members in my family, a 
wife and two kids, that are teachers in rural America. 

And you opened up with what the QLG process is all about. It 
is about people. It is about people’s right in rural America to live 
and raise their kids the way they want to. This report that you 
did — and I commend it to everyone — it was a wonderful report, be- 
cause it informs the public as well as Congress of the magnitude 
of the problem that we face in public lands in 11 western states. 

The report also talks about a window of opportunity, but it puts 
it on a timeframe of at the end of 25 years. I personally agree with 
that. I think that it is probably shorter than that. But I think what 
you have through this report is a window — through the window of 
opportunity is the great opportunity of implementation, to solve the 
problem that wasn’t defined and how to do it in this report. 

One of the problems they found in the report with defensible fuel 
profile zones, I might add, is they looked at it as defensive last re- 
sort mechanism. Our strategy for the Quincy Library Group proc- 
ess says, first, let us save the resource. That becomes step 1 in a 
five-year period, to lay these fuel breaks out across the landscape. 
Then, we can go ahead and apply management to the rest. 

So there is a real problem with this report in that it uses DFPZs 
as nothing more than a last resort/failure effort. We think it is a 
key to success, and that is why I think the monitoring and the im- 
plementation is very important. 

I am an industrial forester for 30 years in Northern California. 
I have had the opportunity — I have been a member of — one of the 
founding members and involved with the Steering Committee with 
the Quincy Library Group. I was formerly with Collins Pine Com- 
pany. About a year and a half ago, I left Collins Pine. 

I had the opportunity to — I have such faith in what this oppor- 
tunity has is to approach the counties involved with the Quincy Li- 
brary Group to represent their interest, the county’s interest, and 
there are eight of them as we look at the second placard up here, 
if we could move that one, please. 

There are eight counties impacted by this, and one of the prob- 
lems I have always felt in the past, in 30 years of experience, is 
the counties are dominated by such a large percent of their land 
base by Federal lands really don’t have the opportunity to have 
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adequate representation in some of the decision making processes 
and getting things done on the landscape level. 

And I think the Quincy Library Group process does that, and I 
commend the counties that have employed my service for that for 
five years. And Supervisor Roudehush has been a leader with 
Plumas County to do that. 

The two other things I would really like to talk about that I 
think are important in implementing this is Mr. Stewart — and by 
the way, you will notice that we might have common names but 
different gene pools. I don’t like age management. He obviously 
doesn’t have a problem with it. 

[Laughter.] 

Though it is interesting that two Stewarts would find their way 
into natural resources, because it is important. And that is what 
my wife, my son, and his daughter do. They teach the real natural 
resource of this nation and that’s our youth. And that is what is 
important about making this thing work. 

We have struggled for six years to get this thing in place. 
Through the leadership of Congressman Merger and yourself and 
Senator Feinstein, we have been able to get this thing out there. 
Now we have to make it work. The strategies, like I say, are short 
term — is to get the — protect the land base, break up the fuel maps. 

Now, that is a map, and it shows you the complexity. That is Al- 
ternative 2, the QLG alternative. Now, that covers eight counties. 
It is about 120 air miles long and about 110 air miles wide. The 
thing that I think is so wonderful about the opportunity — also. I’m 
glad to see the State of California here — is it allows us to think 
outside of the box for once because we are moving in a positive di- 
rection. 

These same forests health fuel reduction problems do not exist 
on public lands. We have them on private lands also, industrial 
and non-industrial. And so when you look at that geographic area 
that is encompassed in the eight counties and the two and a third 
national forests, I would let you know there is two and a half mil- 
lion acres of private forest land and that same sphere of influence. 

It so happens in our area 50 percent of that land is industrial 
timber lands, and well managed fuel control levels are held down 
and well managed land. The other 50 percent are owned by thou- 
sands of individuals, non-industrial private lands. 

So there is a wonderful opportunity, as the Forest Service works 
on laying out the fuel DFPZ systems across the Federal land, to co- 
ordinate efforts with the California Department of Forestry, to co- 
ordinate efforts with — in the eight counties, we have six county fire 
safe councils, which bring people together to help solve fuel reduc- 
tion problems and fire protection. That map — those are the red dots 
on the map. 

The blue dots are watershed groups, citizen watershed groups, 
and natural resource council — resource conservation districts — ex- 
cuse me — that have concerns about watershed issues and drain- 
ages. The yellow on there, the large yellow dots are stand-alone 
powerplants. They are facilities that can utilize the biomass mate- 
rial that comes off of the forest thinnings. 

So I think one of the big things here, that by implementing 
this — and I think the Forest Service stepping through the window 
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and grabbing this opportunity with the zeal and the zest, the 429 
to 1 vote said, “Go do it,” could be one of the solutions across the 
west for the problems. A big key to this is the pace and scale. 

The bill sets 40- to 60,000 acres a year. The concern I have is 
the draft — I haven’t received my final yet because of the lateness 
in getting the decision made. Everything I worked through on the 
draft talked about that their pace is only about 73 percent of what 
the law allows. My wife is a teacher; 73 percent is a C. This is not 
the way you advance a program that got 429 to 1. 

We move this program through at the maximum opportunity 
that the law allows, protecting the environment, but at the same 
time, because everything is based on an acres treated basis — this 
is the new paradigm that we have established in this law. We are 
talking about, instead of the acres treated, therefore, if you treat 
the acres appropriately, and at the amount allowed under the law, 
then, therefore, we get the great socioeconomic benefits that come 
out in addition to those environmental. 

I would encourage you very strongly to help support the full 
maximum funding for the full maximum acreage allowed, because 
the cost-benefit ratio on this project is for every dollar we as tax- 
payers spend on this project, the government gets back $1.38. Now, 
that return warrants some evaluation and support because this re- 
port talks about the government asking for $12 million to go out 
there and try and burn their way back to a forest healthy condi- 
tion. And I don’t think that is going to work. 

Had you been here on July 4th, you would have saw one of the 
tragedies of fire being the main silvicultural tool for reducing fuels. 
Up in the community of Lewiston in Trinity county, we tried to 
burn some out — one of the government agencies; I believe it was 
BLM — the fire got away, 2,000 acres burned, and we burned out 24 
homes. 

Had you been here just a week ago when all of these fires start- 
ed, you would have saw another biological and physical concern 
that we have was the smoke problem that we had in addition to 
all of the devastation that went on. So I think that QLG is an op- 
portunity to treat fuels, put a dollar back into the treasury, and to 
have a good environment for all of us. 

Now, personally for you I think, Mrs. Chairman, that little white 
dot up there in the State of Idaho is a resolution from the board 
of Boise County. And I wish you would — and I understand that is 
your district. And so you have people from your state and across 
the west looking into the window to see what they can get from the 
QLG to see if there might be some help in their area with the for- 
est also. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Frank Stewart follows:] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Stewart. And for the record, 
it is not “Mrs.“ yet. 

Mr. Frank Stewart. Okay. 

[Laughter.] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. The Chair recognizes Mr. Dick O’Sullivan 
from the California Cattlemen’s Association Public Lands Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. O’Sullivan? 
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STATEMENT OF DICK O’SULLIVAN, CALIFORNIA CATTLEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION PUBLIC LANDS COMMITTEE 

Mr. O’Sullivan. Thank you, Madam Chairman. I want to thank 
you for holding this hearing in Redding, and I want to thank you 
for inviting us, our association, to make comments. 

My name is Dick O’Sullivan. I am a grazing permittee on the 
Lassen National Forest, and I am also, as you have stated, the cur- 
rent co-chairman of the California Cattlemen’s Association Public 
Lands Committee. 

Although our association has serious concerns regarding the im- 
plementation of the Quincy Library Group Act, we strongly support 
local planning based upon sound objective science. And I want to 
make it clear that we most certainly support cleaning up the for- 
ests and reducing the fuel loads. We participate in many coopera- 
tive forms and have found local decision making to be a critical 
component to successful resource management. 

The livestock industry, however, was not part of this original 
consensus process that led to development of the Herger-Feinstein 
Forest Recovery Act. It was not until a bill had been introduced 
and was moving through Congress that we realized the bill not 
only did address grazing, but also that grazing language could in- 
troduce exceptionally restrictive management standards which 
could significantly decrease the economic viability of ranching for 
affected operations. 

At that point, our representatives contacted Senator Feinstein 
and Congressman Merger, both of whom assured us that it was nei- 
ther their intention, nor that of the original Quincy Library Group 
plan, to negatively impact grazing. Based upon these discussions, 
we contacted Senators Feinstein and Craig to clarify congressional 
intent. 

Senator Feinstein, in a colloquy with Senator Craig, when he 
asked her on the floor of the U.S. Senate, “How will the SAT guide- 
lines affect livestock grazing?” she commented, “Neither the au- 
thors of the bill, nor the QLG, ever intended to negatively impact 
grazing generally.” Also, and I quote her comments, “the only loca- 
tion where these guidelines would apply to grazing is where cattle 
are actually in the work site at the same time a QLG activity is 
taking place.” 

The SAT guidelines affecting grazing will apply only to the spe- 
cific work area location and only at the specific time that projects 
are conducted within the pilot project area. We wish to thank Con- 
gressman Merger, Congressman — or Senator Feinstein, and Sen- 
ator Craig for this colloquy that is in the document. 

But to ensure that you are going to protect grazing, we need to 
have this specific language in that final document, so it is very 
clear to everyone what we are talking about — the SAT guidelines 
affecting grazing. 

Unfortunately, as prescribed in the draft environmental impact 
statement. Alternative 2 could potentially introduce management 
standards stringent enough to remove grazing from many of the 
most viable portions of the grazing allotments. 

Alternative 2 of the draft environmental impact statement intro- 
duces a management standard referred to as SAT guidelines. These 
guidelines are put in place wherever a resource activity, as de- 
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scribed in the Act, is implemented. These guidelines call for the 
elimination of grazing, if riparian resource management objectives 
are not being met, regardless of whether resource condition is im- 
proving towards desired future conditions or objectives. 

Alternative 2 is written in the draft EIS, applies the SAT guide- 
lines to livestock grazing in areas where resource activities, as de- 
fined in the Act, are scheduled to be conducted. Livestock operators 
need to understand the importance of riparian areas. 

This is our primary source of forests within the mountains and 
meadows in riparian areas. And these forests are in an upward 
trend now from what they historically have been. Livestock opera- 
tors are very aware of the necessity to manage their cattle in this 
forest. 

The solution to this, as far as grazing is concerned, is we feel 
that we should only establish riparian management projects or ri- 
parian habitat conservation areas where riparian management ob- 
jectives are not being met, and where trend monitoring does not in- 
dicate an upward trend in condition. We need to conduct site-spe- 
cific NEPA analysis to verify that riparian management objectives 
are not being met, and that resource conditions are not already im- 
proving. 

This environmental analysis should be site-specific, scientifically 
objective, verifiable, reproducible, and subject to peer review. If 
livestock are indicated to be the cause of the degradation, the as- 
sessment must analyze the effects of current livestock manage- 
ment, which may be dramatically different than prior management. 

If the SAT guidelines are to be applied, they should only affect 
livestock grazing when cattle are actually in the work area, and at 
the same time personnel are conducting the work as intended by 
Congress. 

In conclusion, there needs to be specific language in the final doc- 
ument to protect grazing. The California Cattlemen’s Association 
stands ready, willing, and able to work with the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice to put this language in there. Again, I want to thank you for 
coming, and I want to thank you for inviting us to participate. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. O’Sullivan follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Dick O’Sullivan, California Cattlemen’s Association 

Chairman Chenoweth and distinguished members of the Subcommittee on Forests 
and Forest Health, I am Dick 0’ Sullivan, a rancher from Paynes Creek, California 
currently serving as the Co-Chair of the California Cattlemen’s Association Public 
Lands Committee. Thank you for the opportunity to be with you today to present 
oral and written testimony on the effects of the proposed actions of the United 
States Forest Service (USFS) on the California beef cattle industry. 

The California Cattlemen’s Association is a trade association that was formed in 
1917 and represents all segments of the beef cattle industry. We have over 3000 
members involved in seedstock, cow/calf, stacker and feeding operations. 

Although our industry faces challenges everyday from climatic and market condi- 
tions, we are increasingly impacted by local, county, state and Federal regulations 
that threaten our livelihood. Our comments today focus on the environmental im- 
pact statement for the Quincy Library Group (QLG) management plan, an action 
that threatens the viability of ranching within the Lassen, Plumas and Tahoe Na- 
tional Forests and the local community. 

Background 

Although our association has serious concerns regarding the implementation of 
the Quincy Library Group Act (Act), CCA supports local planning based upon sound 
objective science. CCA participates in many cooperative forums and has found local 
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decision making to be a critical component to successful resource management. The 
livestock industry, however, was not part of the original consensus process that led 
to the development of the Herger-Feinstein Forest Recovery Act. During the initial 
establishment of the Quincy Library Group, livestock interests were assured that 
the members of the QLG did not intend to impact grazing. In fact, the livestock rep- 
resentative on the group was told he did not need to attend the meetings. That 
being the case, local ranchers focused their time on alternative issues and did not 
attend the meetings which led to the development of the Act. 

It was not until a hill had been introduced and was moving through Congress that 
we realized the bill not only did address grazing but also that the grazing language 
could introduce exceptionally restrictive management standards which would signifi- 
cantly decrease the economic viability of ranching for affected operations. At that 
point our representatives contacted Senator Feinstein and Congressman Herger, 
both of whom assured us that it was neither their intention nor that of the original 
Quincy Library Group to negatively impact grazing. Based upon these discussions 
language was added to the Senate Record by Senators Feinstein and Craig to clarify 
congressional intent regarding the Act and livestock grazing within the affected for- 
ests. This language very specifically states, “neither the authors of the bill, nor the 
Quincy Library Group ever intended to negatively impact grazing generally” (Con- 
gressional Record, S12787). We would like to express our gratitude to the Senators 
for injecting this language into the Congressional Record, which limits the expected 
impacts of the Act upon grazing. To ensure the final document adheres to congres- 
sional intent, this language should be included verbatim in the final management 
plan. Unfortunately, as presented in the Draft Environmental Impact Statement 
(DEIS), Alternative 2 could potentially introduce management standards stringent 
enough to remove grazing from many of the most valuable portions of the grazing 
allotments. It is our sincere hope that these sections of the DEIS have been modified 
in the FEIS, but absent significant modification it is highly probable that implemen- 
tation of the Act will result in the removal of livestock forcing permittees to dis- 
continue their ranching operations. 

SAT Guidelines 

As stated before, since we have not yet received a copy of the FEIS and it is not 
yet available on the Internet, we must base our concerns upon the management di- 
rection in the DEIS and in the Record of Decision (ROD). 

Alternative 2 of the DEIS introduces a management standard referred to as the 
Scientific Analysis Team (SAT) guidelines. These guidelines are put in place wher- 
ever a resource activity as described in the Act is implemented. These guidelines 
call for the elimination of grazing if riparian resource management objectives are 
not being met, regardless of whether resource condition is improving toward the ob- 
jective. Alternative 2, as written in the DEIS, applies the SAT guidelines to live- 
stock grazing in areas where resource activities as defined in the Act are scheduled 
to be conducted. As these activities include the establishment of riparian habitat 
conservation areas and riparian management projects, it is expected that many 
grazing allotments will be affected. In fact, within any single allotment there could 
be numerous sites requiring SAT guidelines, which would then destroy the economic 
viability of the allotment. 

When the SAT guidelines are applied to a riparian area within an allotment, for 
example a meadow, they may require that cattle be excluded from that portion of 
the allotment for as long as that area is included as a riparian habitat conservation 
area or riparian management project. For most permittees, it is not feasible to re- 
move cattle solely from riparian areas as the economic viability of these allotments 
is tied to the availability of forage within the meadows. Without this meadow feed, 
it becomes impractical to continue using the allotment. Without the allotment, many 
ranchers will no longer have access to summer feed which will cause their entire 
operation to be no longer economically viable thus many may have to discontinue 
operations and sell their home ranch. 

The Solution 

Livestock operators keenly understand the importance of riparian areas as the 
economic viability of ranching in mountain meadows is directly tied to the environ- 
mental health of riparian areas. To ensure the continued viability of the local live- 
stock industry and to ensure the implementation of the Act remains consistent with 
congressional intent, CCA suggests the following be incorporated into the final man- 
agement plan: 

•Only establish riparian management projects or Riparian Habitat Conserva- 
tion Areas (RHCA) where riparian management objectives are not being met 
and where trend monitoring does not indicate an upward trend in condition. 
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•Only establish riparian management projects or Riparian Habitat Conserva- 
tion Areas (RHCA) where riparian management objectives are not being met 
and where trend monitoring does not indicate an upward trend in condition. 
•Conduct site specific National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) analyses to 
verify that riparian management objectives are not only not being met but also 
that resource conditions are not already improving before establishing a ripar- 
ian management activity or RHCA. 

• This environmental analysis should be site specific, scientifically objective, 
verifiable, reproducible and subject to peer review. 

• If the environmental analysis indicates a degraded resource condition, the as- 
sessment should also identify the cause of degradation. 

• If livestock are indicated to be a cause of degradation this assessment must 
analyze the effects of current livestock management which may be dramatically 
different then prior management, i.e. the degradation may be due to historical 
livestock use as opposed to current management. 

• If domestic or wild ungulates create “adverse” effects to riparian areas or to 
water bodies, these effects must be clearly defined and substantiated scientif- 
ically in the environmental analysis at site specific locations. 

• If the SAT guidelines are to be applied they should only affect livestock graz- 
ing when cattle are actually in the work area and at the same time personnel 
are conducting the work as intended by Congress. 

Conclusion 

I appreciate your allowing me to share our concerns and solutions regarding live- 
stock grazing and the implementation of the Quincy Library Group. We certainly 
appreciate your attention to the needs of the livestock industry here in California 
and look forward to working closely with the Committee to address these issues. If 
you have any questions regardingn comments made in this testimony, please feel 
free to contact Patrick Blacklock our Director of Administration and Policy Analysis 
or myself. 

Again, we thank you for the opportunity to present testimony to the Sub- 
committee on Eorests and Forest Health. Our association is ready to assist the Com- 
mittee in anyway possible. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. O’Sullivan, for that fine testi- 
mony. 

The Chair now recognizes Congressman Merger for his questions. 

Mr. Merger. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

I just want to state, Mr. O’Sullivan, that it is certainly our in- 
tent, and myself as author of this legislation, that we not nega- 
tively affect a group such as the cattlemen who have been wise 
stewards of the land since the mid 1800s. And certainly we will he 
monitoring this and your involvement, and we will he seeking your 
input throughout this. 

I just wanted to reaffirm that, and I know that Chairman 
Chenoweth had mentioned this in some of her earlier comments, so 
I just wanted to make sure I reemphasized that. 

If I could mayhe, Ms. Roudebush, just a couple of questions for 
you, if you could. In your testimony, you stated that it will be next 
year that Plumas County may face personnel reductions in the 
Public Works Department. Could you tell me why that has become 
a critical year? 

Ms. Roudebush. Because over the last five years we have basi- 
cally had to deplete our reserves due to the lack of forest receipts 
that have come in, and because this year’s receipts are — we are es- 
timating them to be under $750,000, and our Road Department 
budget is something like $6 million. 

Obviously, there is not going to be enough money to go around. 
The only reason we haven’t had to make those cuts this year is be- 
cause of some projects we are actually doing for the State of Cali- 
fornia. 
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Mr. Merger. What percent of your county is owned and con- 
trolled by the Federal Government, approximately? 

Ms. Roudebush. Approximately 75 percent. 

Mr. Merger. Three-quarters of your entire county is removed 
from the tax base. And, of course, what this means is 25 percent 
of gross receipts would come to — specifically for schools and roads. 
So very, very crucial to your 

Ms. Roudebush. Absolutely. 

Mr. Merger, [continuing] and other counties throughout our tim- 
ber-producing areas. 

Even if the QLG bill is implemented next year, there will still 
be a delay in county revenue from the timber sale receipts. Does 
the county have a contingency plan for that that will assist in mini- 
mizing the potential health and safety risk which you related in 
your testimony? 

Ms. Roudebush. Yes. I think you are aware of M.R. 2389, which 
is a bill that is being supported by the counties and the school’s co- 
alition. It is referred to as a 25 percent safety net solution. What 
they are asking is that a very short-term 25 percent plan be imple- 
mented, and that they take — I think it is one of the highest five 
years — the highest three years out of the last five, and 25 percent 
of that, and give that to the counties, but only for a short term. 

We don’t want that to turn into an entitlement, nor do we want 
the administration’s idea of decoupling to come into this. We want 
this to be a very short-term bill, and hopefully that will succeed. 

Mr. Merger. Good. And I am following them, the co-sponsor. 
And, again, we are trying to do for our California — outside the 
northern spotted owl — to try to deal with them in somewhat the 
same way. And I want to thank you for your involvement here. 

In your closing statement, you indicated Plumas County wishes 
to be involved in the program implementation. What type of assist- 
ance can Plumas County provide? 

Ms. Roudebush. Well, as I mentioned, we are supporting and 
helping to pay for county forester Frank Stewart, and we have 
pledged to continue to do that because we know how important the 
monitoring of the QLG program is over the next five years. So our- 
selves, along with five other counties, are paying for him and 
pledge to continue to do so. 

We have had a wonderful group of volunteers that have worked 
on QLG for the last seven to eight years at a very high level of in- 
tensity. And I don’t think we could continue to ask that of them, 
although I am sure they would willingly do it. We think that it is 
important that we step up to the plate and help support that with 
our dollars as well. 

Mr. Merger. Thank you. 

Ms. Roudebush. You are welcome. 

Mr. Merger. Mr. Frank Stewart, in your view, how should the 
Forest Service best proceed with implementation of the QLG? 

Mr. Frank Stewart. Start tomorrow. I would have to agree. 
Congressman, with George Terhune. I think there are some revi- 
sions of the map that need to be done, but I think that there are 
some things that can be done this operating season — what is left — 
so we do not have this downfall of work. 
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I know we have to go through the appeal process, but I think we 
have to move forward with a bill that got a 429 to 1 vote. I think 
this is the solution, and I think we need to do whatever we can to 
encourage an attitude within the Forest Service that this is a solu- 
tion. Let us move forward. 

So I think the initial planning can get done. I think another big 
thing we ought to do is make sure to get some timber paint, mark- 
ing paint. I understand we have got some real problems getting 
some paint out to the districts, not just in California but across the 
west. I would hate to think we couldn’t move forward because we 
don’t have an adequate purchasing agent making sure we have 
paint to be done to get the trees marked. 

Mr. Merger. We could have a hearing just on that issue. 

Mr. Frank Stewart. I am sure we can. 

[Laughter.] 

Maybe we need one on it, too. 

Mr. Merger. As county forester, can you offer them any assist- 
ance government to government? 

Mr. Frank Stewart. First of all, I am not an employee of them. 
I am working as a consultant with the county. The biggest oppor- 
tunity that the forest has is the opportunity to think outside the 
box. Fire does not stop at the property line. 

In my short involvement after leaving Collins and having the op- 
portunity to represent the county, and look at it from a different 
perspective, there is a wonderful opportunity to work through the 
County Fire Safe Council, with the Department of Forestry. 

Mr. Stewart, some of the stuff that they have in Sacramento, 
some of those computer wonks and the CIS stuff is wonderful. We 
need to bring that resource together with what the Forest has, so 
we get the best things in planning out in front of this pilot project, 
because I really believe in the 30 years with the Forest Service, 
dealing with the Forest Service in Northern California, this is 
going to be the only shot we get at it. This is the good one. 

Now, we need to make it work, so I think the counties are fully 
behind it. They have been. And I think by working through the fire 
safe councils and bringing that resource in, and then through CDF, 
we get the best planning done. 

The second benefit of that. Congressman, is it allows us to look 
at the job from a financial standpoint. Contractors can’t spend mil- 
lions of dollars to buy equipment if they have very short, limited 
operating periods. We need to look at extending the periods to meet 
the environmental concern. 

By looking to extend operations on private land, by helping re- 
duce fuel — maybe we can talk about a fuel reduction tax credit. 
Something that addresses the scale of the problem out there. This 
is where I think the opportunities are now going to be, looking 
down the road. 

Mr. Merger. Can you assist them with proposed locations for 
fuel breaks and group selection projects? 

Mr. Frank Stewart. Oh, sure. As other members of the Quincy 
Library Group, you bet. My involvement in representing the coun- 
ties is through a member of the Quincy Library Group. We are a 
collaborative process. 
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But you bet. They probably have the best — and I think it has to 
be said here — some of the finest resource managers work for the 
U.S. Forest Service. I have taken some pretty terrible hits in the 
media during this process. I personally — some of the finest young 
men and women work for that agency, and I am quite pleased to 
have the opportunity to work with them. 

I think if we can turn the spark of enthusiasm on with them, 
they have enough professionalism to get the thing done out in 
front. We need to encourage them. I think that is Congress’ job is 
to encourage, enforce, make sure this thing happens. This oversight 
hearing is a wonderful first step at putting it down. 

I would much rather have you come out and take you up. Now 
that is a defensible fuel profile zone. That is not a clear cut. That 
is a wonderful thin forest. That was one design on the Lassen Na- 
tional Forest — sold, harvested, thinned, and it is going to serve its 
purpose. So I think the people inside the group right now can do 
it. I think you have got to give them the nudge, but we will help 
where we can on this side. 

Mr. Merger. Well, the fact that we are having this oversight 
hearing less than a week after the final decision has come up I 
think shows the interest of Congress in seeing that this is imple- 
mented. And I concur with you, we do have some outstanding peo- 
ple, both in the Forest Service and in the California Department 
of Forestry, and others that are here. That we just need to imple- 
ment and give them the green light to be able to move ahead with 
what I think is just an outstanding plan. 

You gave some very interesting figures earlier that — something 
to the degree, if I recall, one dollar that the government puts in. 
Federal Government, it will bring — will be restored $1.38. Eco- 
nomically, what does full implementation of QLG plan mean for the 
counties? 

Mr. Frank Stewart. Well, again, as Mr. Stewart said, I wish 
that they wouldn’t have stuck this up front in the EIS. That is the 
beauty of what this EIS proves, the process, the economic oppor- 
tunity of $2.1 billion. The economic opportunity of Alternative 2, 
fully implemented, is $2.1 billion, not just to the counties but the 
state. That is tremendous. 

They are currently under 1 — no strategy — move forward with 1 
is about $800 million. So you can see that $1,400,000,000 increase 
in 2. And I think it has to be said the other beauty of the EIS, Con- 
gressman, was that the environmental community got to run their 
own alternative, and that is Alternative 5. 

And Alternative 5, I want to tell you, is a complete failure from 
the county standpoint. It will only have an economic opportunity, 
since we put them on scales of QLG of $2.1 billion, their alternative 
would have $280 million throughout its life. And current practice 
is about $900 million, so you could say we are talking $700 million 
reduction. That is economic destruction of the county. 

And then because it relies on big land reserves, big wide buffers, 
and fire as the management tool, you would experience what we 
saw at Lewiston in the smoke in the air. That’s the beauty of 2. 
So along with the good environmental benefits for enhancements, 
the economics are wonderful. 
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The 25 percent forest reserve revenues that would go to the eight 
counties are almost comparable with what historic levels have 
been. So from all angles, as Mr. Terhune said, it is really a win- 
win-win for all of us. 

Mr. Merger. Thank you. 

And then, Mr. Dick O’Sullivan, again as was mentioned, the 
cattlemen, who have been here since the mid 1800s, are a key part 
of this, and we want to make sure that your interests are heard. 
How would you like to be involved in the QLG process as indi- 
vidual EAs are composed to implement the process? 

Mr. O’Sullivan. Well, Congressman, I think that in fairness 
here, that in Alternative 2, in these defensible fuel profile zones, 
well they are quarter-mile strips and they are 10 to 12 miles long. 
And they will come across the canyons, across riparian areas and 
waterways, and wherever they touch a waterway, wherever they 
touch a riparian area, that will be called a riparian protection zone 
or a riparian habitat conservation area. That makes it automati- 
cally subject to SAT bylaws. 

Right now, we are under a lot of pressure to stay on Federal 
ground, as you can understand. To be able to stay on Federal 
ground in the future, a livestock permittee is going to have to man- 
age like he has never managed before. We are going to have a lot 
of people leaving because of that. 

The management required right now is extensive. If these ripar- 
ian habitat conservation areas are created all over the permit, we 
can’t move cattle if we are restricted to these areas. I can show you 
on a map, on particular permits I am familiar with, where you sim- 
ply wouldn’t be able to cross those areas if they enforced the SAT 
guidelines on us. 

Now, how could we get around that? We need to be on the 
ground. If we have an area, a riparian area, that requires riparian 
restoration, we want to restore that. We don’t want to see that area 
degraded. We are moving cattle all the time to prevent that. We 
want to be on the ground, but we want the Forest Service to be 
objective when they are doing their documentation. 

As the Chairwoman brought up a moment ago, the Forest is 
not — their science is based upon subjectivity and opinion in a lot 
of cases, and that drives the process. We want them to be scientif- 
ically objective when they deal with these issues. That is how we 
want to get involved. 

Mr. Merger. Cood. Well, I want to work with you and all of us 
to see that that happens. 

Thank you very much. Madam Chair. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Merger. 

I wanted to ask Fran Roudebush — there were some opinions ex- 
pressed by some outside businesspeople with regards to the fact 
that they disapprove of the QLC. I think it was expressed in The 
Wall Street Journal. I would like for you to comment on that. I was 
mystified by that. 

Ms. Roudebush. Well, you know, the interesting thing there — 
not to myself, but to one of my fellow supervisors who had an apol- 
ogy from Nevada County’s board in their vote, and my suggestion 
was that he take back to them that they could apologize — ^the best 
way — by reversing that vote. 
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I think the businesses fail to understand that tourism obviously 
does come up to look at trees, but those same tourists come up to 
buy the products that are supported by the wood industry itself 
And so I don’t understand it either, other than maybe they just 
didn’t fully understand what the QLG represents and what the pro- 
gram involves, and they simply think of clear cutting as what you 
do in the woods. And that is obviously not what we are recom- 
mending. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. That is obvious. It was surprising to me, when 
I first got back to Congress several years ago, that even some of 
my colleagues who represent districts in the east really thought 
that we didn’t have one blade of grass standing, every frog pond 
had been drained, and every tree cut. 

Ms. Roudebush. Right. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. And it has been a pleasure to meet and be 
able to join Representative Merger in actually getting eastern mem- 
bers up in an airplane and out in the woods on the ground to see 
the difference in the management techniques, and the fact that you 
could be in an airplane in Idaho or California and from horizon to 
horizon you still see trees, and — though the misperception has not 
served us well in terms of actual votes generated in the Congress. 

So the work that Congressman Merger has done, I have followed 
in his footsteps. We had a leadership tour a couple of years ago 
where we brought the entire leadership team out to the west, and 
it was a born again experience for some of them. 

And so we need to continue that, and certainly QLC has not only 
served to help move a program forward in a window of opportunity 
in this community, but it has served as a blueprint for other coun- 
ties such as Boise County and other areas. So, again, my hat is off 
to you. 

Ms. Roudebush. Well, thank you. And, again, I would like to 
thank you on behalf of the rural counties for your support of Con- 
gressman Merger and the QLC bill. Without you, this wouldn’t 
have been successful either. Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Well, it certainly is a very worthy cause. 

I want to ask Mr. O’Sullivan — I have been watching this process 
from the cattlemen’s point of view, too. And I want to make certain 
that no existing rights are abridged, and the original legislation is 
fashioned so that it didn’t allow for existing rights to be abridged. 
I do not want to see guidelines implemented that would abridge or 
take existing rights, because it can be very, very costly for the 
American public, not only on — if the guidelines actually abridge ex- 
isting rights, proven existing rights. 

Mr. O’Sullivan. One of the rights that this doesn’t address, con- 
gresswoman, is adjudicated water rights. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. That is right. 

Mr. O’Sullivan. All through the forest. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. That is right. 

Mr. O’Sullivan. Mow are they going to deal with that if they 
have this SAT restrictions on resource rights? 

Mrs. Chenoweth. And we do need to make sure those rights are 
protected. In the original legislation, they were not abridged, and 
so I will be watching very carefully and working with Congressman 
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Merger and the Senators also to make sure your existing rights are 
not abridged. 

Recent case law has come down that not only says you have a 
use right to the water, but your ditch rights and rights and of way, 
which means your ability to move your cattle from one allotment 
to another, and then also the rights to the foliage on your allot- 
ment. 

Should the Federal Government decide, through guidelines out- 
side the purview of the Congress, to abridge any of those existing 
rights, they are, in essence, involved in a taking, which they would 
have to pay for future use of your rights, your property use rights. 
And so we want to be very, very careful to protect the taxpayers, 
to protect an existing industry who has existing rights, and a his- 
tory and culture that is as important to the west as timber, mining, 
and recreational and aesthetic use of our resources. 

These uses do not need to be mutually exclusive. And as Teddy 
Roosevelt envisioned, when these use rights are used in a compat- 
ible manner, it really does and can establish forest health and an 
ongoing sustained forest, as well as ongoing and sustainable indus- 
tries. 

I share with you that concern. I share with all of you that con- 
cern. 

And I wanted to ask you about Alternative 2 that states in the 
guidelines that “Guidelines will apply to grazing only at the loca- 
tion where resource management activities are ongoing for fuel 
break construction, only at the time they are going on.” Now, is 
that comfortable language for you? 

Mr. O’Sullivan. That helps somewhat. It has been our experi- 
ence that there is a difference between the way it is spelled out and 
the way it is actually implemented on the ground. What our con- 
cern is that they will have riparian areas all through the forest, 
and we won’t be able to move these cattle, to manage these cattle, 
out on that range because they will have some sort of a resource 
activity out there. 

They will create something that, whether it is genuine or not, we 
could be at risk. We are not concerned with the genuine. We are 
concerned with the non-genuine, the subjective opinion that a ri- 
parian area doesn’t meet riparian objectives. And, therefore, we are 
going to not be able to move the cattle through for that area. 

That is close. That is helpful. But we would like to see stronger 
language. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. And traditional established rights of way need 
to be maintained. Another concern that I want to bring up for the 
record is that resource management ongoing that are ongoing be- 
cause of fuel break construction could be studies for fuel break con- 
struction. 

So I want to make sure that the agencies do not say because we 
are studying in allotment number 1, allotment number 2, and allot- 
ment number 3 — and those are all three of your allotments, Mr. 
O’Sullivan — you are not able to allow any of your cows to be in- 
volved in grazing in any of your allotments. 

Now, that is a worst case scenario. But I think it is incumbent 
upon us to be able to see down the pike that this could happen, 
and I do not want that to happen. Period. And I know that we need 
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to have you involved in the QLG process and involved in the envi- 
ronmental assessment process. 

I don’t know whether it will be you yourself or who it might be, 
but it is important to have cattlemen’s involvements with a clear 
understanding that you come in with a unique set of cir- 
cumstances, different from other users. You come in with estab- 
lished rights. So I will be watching this very carefully. And I, 
through my comments, want to also ask other members to watch 
this very carefully. 

Mr. Stewart, I was not able to review your testimony before you 
gave your oral testimony. I will be giving you written questions. 
And if you don’t mind responding within 10 working days of receipt 
to our questions, I would appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Merger, do you have any other comments or questions? 

Mr. Merger. Well, only I want to thank all of you here. You 
are — the ones sitting here representing our counties, our wood 
products, and our cattlemen, are certainly some — and the State of 
California has done such a great job of helping fight fires over the 
years and working with and protecting our homes and structures 
and others. 

I want to thank you for your involvement. Again, this is a five- 
year pilot plan that we are going to be working on. And I can as- 
sure you I will be monitoring this if not on a daily basis, very, very 
regularly. My door is open to each of you. We want to make sure 
that this works. 

And I know there has been a lot of ongoing concern with the 
cattlemen, and I want you to know, Dick, that I will continue work- 
ing with you, and each of you. As we see challenges arise, I want 
to be there to work with you to work those challenges out. 

So, anyway, I thank each of you for appearing before us today 
and your overwhelmingly strong, positive involvement in this proc- 
ess. Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I also have about — ^both Mr. Merger and I 
have about 10 other questions for each of you that we would like 
to ask. Time does not permit us to do that. And so as with Mr. 
Stewart, we will be sending you written questions. If you wouldn’t 
mind responding within 10 working days, I appreciate that. 

Thank you so much for your very valuable testimony. 

While this panel is leaving, the Chair will call Mr. Brad Powell, 
Acting Regional Forester, Region 5, U.S. Forest Service, Vallejo, 
California, to the witness table. Me will be accompanied by Mr. 
Mark Madrid, Forest Supervisor of the Plumas National Forest, 
and Mr. Mike Spear, Manager, California/Nevada Operations Of- 
fice, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Sacramento, California. 

Gentlemen, as you have heard me explain before, we ask all 
members to rise and take the oath. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Powell, we recognize you for your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF BRAD POWELL, ACTING REGIONAL FOR- 
ESTER, REGION 5, U.S. FOREST SERVICE, VALLEJO, CALI- 
FORNIA 

Mr. Powell. Thank you. Madam Chairman and members of the 
Subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to discuss the Merger- 
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Feinstein Quincy Library Group Forest Recovery Act. I am accom- 
panied today by Mark Madrid, Forest Supervisor of the Plumas, 
here on my end, on my left, and Mike Spear, Manager of the Cali- 
fornia/Nevada Operations Office of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. 

Since the enactment of the Act, we have been committed to the 
successful implementation of its provisions. Many Forest Service 
employees have worked diligently with the Quincy Library Group, 
the community. Congress, and others to accomplish this task. With 
the signing of the record of decision for the final environmental im- 
pact statement on August 20, 1999, we are now ready to move for- 
ward with the implementation of the pilot project. 

The Act requires the Secretary of Agriculture to conduct a pilot 
project for a period of up to five years. To accomplish the purpose 
of the Act, resource management activities are required that in- 
clude fuel break construction, consisting of strategic system — a 
strategic system of defensible fuel profile zones, group selection and 
individual tree selection harvest, and a program of riparian man- 
agement and riparian restoration projects. All of these activities 
will be conducted consistent with environmental laws. 

The pilot project will test the effectiveness of resource manage- 
ment activities designed to meet ecological, economic, and fuel re- 
duction objectives on national forest system lands in the Plumas, 
Lassen, and Tahoe National Forests. The pilot project area includes 
2.4 million acres. Approximately 900,000 acres are off base, de- 
ferred, or otherwise unavailable as defined by the Act, leaving 1.5 
million acres for implementation of the pilot project activities. 

The final environmental impact statement describes a proposed 
action and four alternatives. More than 10,000 comments were re- 
ceived on the draft environmental impact statement. The FEIS dis- 
closes the expected environmental consequences of implementing 
the pilot project. The FEIS also addressed the comments received 
and analyzed as a part of the public involvement process. 

The record of decision amends the forest plans for the Plumas, 
Lassen, and Tahoe National Eorests, and identifies the alternative 
selected by the Eorest Service and the rationale for its selection. Al- 
ternative 2, as modified, was selected. The decision will implement 
a strategy to reduce wildfire, while protecting California spotted 
owls and other wildlife associated with old growth forests. 

Alternative 2 was modified so that no timber harvesting will be 
permitted in suitable owl habitat until the Eorest Service estab- 
lishes a long-term California spotted owl strategy for the Sierra 
Nevada that allows such an activity. This modification essentially 
defers treatment on an additional 420,000 acres. 

The California spotted owl habitat protection strategy is not pro- 
jected to last for the duration of the pilot project. When a new Cali- 
fornia spotted owl habitat management strategy is adopted as a re- 
sult of the Sierra Nevada Eramework Project, it will take the place 
of the approach described above and apply for the remainder of the 
pilot project period. 

The Eorest Service will begin the environmental analysis and 
documentation process required by NEPA for projects that imple- 
ment this decision. We will prioritize the implementation of those 
projects that are currently being planned and that are consistent 
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with the decision. We will focus initially on watersheds with a high 
resource priority and known fire risk problems. 

I would like to discuss for a moment our plans for some of the 
specific resource management activities required for implementing 
the decision. 

Alternative 2 includes 40- to 60,000 acres of fuel reduction each 
year for five years, through a strategic system of fuel profile zones. 
A fuel profile zone includes shaded fuel breaks, thinnings, and indi- 
vidual tree selection cutting. These zones will be designed to avoid 
the approximately 62,000 acres of suitable owl habitat that are es- 
timated to exist within the fuel break areas, until new owl guide- 
lines are developed. 

Alternative 2 also includes 8,700 acres of small group selection 
treatments per year, resulting in the removal of trees and small 
openings in the forest of one and a half to two acres in size. These 
will be scattered across the landscape and are intended to provide 
multi-storied forest stands of different age classes which would 
mimic stand structures developed under natural fire regimes. 
These may, where appropriate, be used in conjunction with defen- 
sible fuels profile zones. 

Riparian/aquatic ecosystem protection will be enhanced through 
a riparian management project. Examples of proposed projects in- 
clude wide protection zones and restoration projects such as mead- 
ow restoration and vegetative plantings. These projects will be con- 
sistent with the Scientific Advisory Team guidelines as directed in 
the Act. 

A Scientific Review Team appointed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture will assess the success of implementing actions in meeting 
the objectives outlined in the Act. The monitoring strategy will pro- 
vide information to managers to be used in applying the principles 
of adaptive management, and it will assist the agency and the pub- 
lic in gauging the success of resource management activities in 
achieving resource objectives. 

In summary, we are committed to implementing the decisions 
made for the Herger-Feinstein Quincy Library Group Forest Recov- 
ery Act, while ensuring protection of California-spotted owl habitat 
and habitat for other old growth dependent species. The selection 
of Alternative 2, as modified, will implement the law while com- 
plying with all other environmental laws. 

We are also committed to monitoring the project to ensure that 
restoration activities are in compliance with environmental protec- 
tions, and to assess the overall effectiveness of the pilot project. 

This concludes my written statement. I would be happy to an- 
swer any questions that you or members of your subcommittee may 
have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Powell follows:] 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Powell. 

And the Chair recognizes Mr. Merger for his questions. 

Mr. Merger. Would you prefer to have Mr. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Of course, yes. Yes. I didn’t realize that. 

Mr. Spear, please proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF MIKE SPEAR, MANAGER, CALIFORNIA/NEVADA 

OPERATIONS OFFICE, U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 

SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Spear. Thank you, Madam Chairman, Mr. Merger. Thank 
you for the opportunity to present testimony on the Fish and Wild- 
life Service’s involvement with the Forest Service environmental 
impact statement, as it relates to the QLG Forest Recovery Act. 

After the listing of the northern subspecies of the spotted owl in 
the Pacific Northwest as threatened. Region 5 of the Forest Service 
in San Francisco and the Fish and Wildlife Service began informal 
discussions regarding the status of the California subspecies of the 
spotted owl and the need to develop a comprehensive range-wide 
management strategy to provide for the owl’s long-term viability 
and to preclude the need for listing. 

In 1992, the Forest Service puWished a technical assessment of 
the owl’s status and provided an interim three- to five-year man- 
agement strategy for the species. In 1998, the Forest Service en- 
gaged the Fish and Wildlife Service in a cooperative and collabo- 
rative process known as the Sierra Nevada Framework for Con- 
servation and Collaboration. 

The framework’s purpose is to amend existing plans for the 11 
national forests in the Sierra Nevada to provide consistent regional 
land management planning direction incorporating the most recent 
scientific information. The framework will develop conservation 
strategies for a number of non-listed species to provide long-term 
viability of species of concern now at risk in the Sierra Nevada. 

When completed, any conservation strategy developed in the 
framework process will apply to all national forest lands in the Si- 
erra Nevada, including those in the area covered under the QLG 
Forest Recovery Act. 

Concurrent with the framework planning process, in March 1999, 
we signed an interagency agreement with the Forest Service detail- 
ing our participating in the QLG effort. Our involvement was to en- 
sure that the implementation of the QLG Forest Recovery Act 
would promote the survival and recovery of federally-listed threat- 
ened and endangered species and the viability of non-listed, at-risk 
species, thus precluding the need for their listing. 

While worMng on the DEIS, Fish and Wildlife Service identified 
several concerns regarding the potential effects of the project on 
federally-listed species and on the long-term viability of old growth 
forest-associated species of concern, such as the California spotted 
owl and the Pacific fisher. 

These concerns focused on potentially significant reductions in 
suitable nesting, denning, foraging, and dispersal habitat, habitat 
fragmentation, changes in prey population, and introduction of non- 
native plant and animal species. 

In meetings with the Forest Service staff, the Service identified 
concerns about the DEIS and potential adverse effects on the long- 
term viability of the owl and other species. These discussions con- 
tinued after the DEIS was issued, and Eish and Wildlife Service 
provided detailed comments and recommendations to minimize 
these effects. 

Prior to issuance of the record of decision and final EIS, Eish and 
Wildlife Service was able to concur that the EEIS, as modified, was 
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not likely to adversely affect listed species. The Fish and Wildlife 
Service and the Forest Service have also agreed to work coopera- 
tively in an early consultation and coordination capacity on site- 
specific projects to determine whether federally listed species and 
species of concern would be impacted by proposed actions. 

The administrative boundaries defined in the QLG Forest Recov- 
ery Act encompass a significant portion of the range of the Cali- 
fornia spotted owl in the Sierra Nevada, representing approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the owl’s known California locations. Detailed 
studies in four areas of the Sierra Nevada, including one within the 
Lassen National Forest, have been conducted to calculate the rate 
of population change for California spotted owls. These calculations 
take into account survival and reproduction of owls. 

Numbers of California spotted owls are declining, as evidenced 
by population calculations and decreases in the number of occupied 
sites for all four study areas in the Sierra Nevada. Although cause 
and effect reasons for these declines have not been scientifically 
demonstrated, studies suggest that weather and habitat are impor- 
tant factors influencing the viability of the species. Habitat mainte- 
nance is essential because excessive loss of key landscape habitat 
components, such as mature and old growth forest, can exacerbate 
the effects of unfavorable climatic conditions on survival. 

Although landscape analyses linking habitat, survival, and repro- 
duction of owls have been conducted for northern spotted owls, they 
have not been completed for California spotted owls. Directly ex- 
trapolating specific results from studies of northern spotted owls to 
California spotted owls in the QLC Forest Recovery Act project 
area is not appropriate due to differences in prey base and habitat 
quality. 

As a result, uncertainty remains over how much suitable habitat 
is needed at the landscape scale to promote long-term viability. 
Such analyses, however, are in progress to develop and/or refine a 
conservation strategy for the California spotted owl for the Sierra 
Nevada framework. Pending these results, we believe that any 
project occurring prior to the completion of this strategy should not 
foreclose future management options. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service and the Forest Service have 
worked together to modify the proposed action so it is consistent 
with the National Forest Management Act’s viability regulations 
and the QLC Forest Recovery Act. We believe this modification will 
ensure the long-term viability of the owl and the maintenance of 
suitable habitat until a long-term regional conservation strategy is 
developed through the Sierra Nevada Framework this fall. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to present this testimony. 
This concludes my prepared remarks, and I will be glad to answer 
any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Spear follows:] 

Statement of Mike Speak, Manager of California-Nevada Operations, Fish 
AND Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior 

Thank you for the opportunity to attend today’s hearing and present testimony 
on the Fish and Wildlife Service’s involvement with the Forest Service’s Environ- 
mental Impact Statement as it relates to the Quincy Library Group (QLG) Forest 
Recovery Act. 
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After the listing of the northern subspecies of the spotted owl in the Pacific North- 
west as threatened under the Endangered Species Act of 1973 (ESA), Region 5 of 
the Forest Service and the Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) began informal discus- 
sions regarding the status of the California sub-species of the spotted owl and the 
need to develop a comprehensive, range-wide management strategy to provide for 
the owl’s long-term viability, and to preclude the need for its ESA listing. In 1992, 
the Forest Service published a technical assessment of the owl’s status, and pro- 
vided an interim (three to five year) management strategy for the species. Because 
the California spotted owl is not a federally listed species, the Forest Service did 
not immediately confer with FWS regarding the adequacy of the proposed manage- 
ment strategy. 

In 1998, after several attempts to produce a comprehensive conservation strategy 
for the California spotted owl, the Forest Service engaged FWS in a cooperative and 
collaborative process known as the Sierra Nevada Framework for Conservation and 
Collaboration. The Framework’s purpose is to amend existing plans for the eleven 
national forests in the Sierra Nevada to provide consistent, regional land manage- 
ment planning direction incorporating the most recent scientific information. The 
Framework will develop conservation strategies for a number of non-listed species 
to provide long-term viability of species of concern, now at risk in the Sierra Ne- 
vada. When completed, any conservation strategy developed in the Framework proc- 
ess will apply to all national forest lands in the Sierra Nevada, including those in 
the area covered under the QLG Forest Recovery Act. 

Concurrent with the Framework planning process, the Forest Service asked FWS 
for technical assistance in the development of a Draft Environmental Impact State- 
ment (DEIS) to implement the legislation contained in the QLG Forest Recovery 
Act. In March 1999, we signed an interagency agreement with the Forest Service 
detailing our participation in the planning effort, and the roles and responsibilities 
of each agency. Our involvement was to ensure that the implementation of the QLG 
Forest Recovery Act would promote the survival and recovery of federally-listed 
threatened and endangered species and the viability of non-listed, at-risk species, 
thus precluding the need for their ESA listing. 

While working on the DEIS, FWS identified several concerns regarding the poten- 
tial effects of the project on federally-listed species and on the long-term viability 
of mature forest associated species of concern, such as the California spotted owl 
and Pacific fisher. These concerns focused on (1) potentially significant reductions 
in suitable nesting/denning, fora^ng and dispersal habitat, (2) habitat fragmenta- 
tion, (3) changes in prey populations, and (4) introduction of non-native plant and 
animal species. 

In meetings with Forest Service staff, FWS identified concerns about the DEIS 
and potential adverse impacts on the long-term viability of the owl and associated 
forest species. These discussions continued after the DEIS was issued, and FWS 
provided detailed comments and recommendations to minimize these effects. Prior 
to the issuance of the Record of Decision and Final EIS, FWS was able to concur 
that the plan, as modified, was consistent with the basic provisions of the QLG For- 
est Recovery Act and not likely to affect listed species. The FWS and the Forest 
Service have also agreed to work cooperatively in an early consultation and coordi- 
nation capacity on all site-specific projects to determine whether federally listed spe- 
cies and species of concern would be impacted by proposed actions. 

The administrative boundaries defined in the QLG Forest Recovery Act encom- 
pass a significant proportion of the range of the California spotted owl in the Sierra 
Nevada, representing approximately 30 percent of the owl’s known California loca- 
tions. Detailed studies in three areas of the Sierra Nevada, including one within the 
Lassen National Forest, have been conducted to calculate the rate of population 
change for California spotted owls. These calculations take into account survival and 
reproduction of owls. 

Numbers of California spotted owls are declining as evidenced by population cal- 
culations and decreases in the number of occupied sites for all three study areas 
in the Sierra Nevada. Although cause-and-effect reasons for these declines have not 
been scientifically demonstrated, studies suggest that weather and habitat are im- 
portant factors influencing the viability of the species. Habitat maintenance is es- 
sential because excessive loss of key landscape habitat components, such as mature 
and old-growth forest, can exacerbate the effects of unfavorable climatic conditions 
on survival. 

Although landscape analyses linking habitat and survival and reproduction of 
owls have been conducted for northern spotted owls, they have not been completed 
for, California spotted owls. Directly extrapolating specific results from studies of 
northern spotted owls to California spotted owls in the QLG Forest Recovery Act 
project area is not appropriate due to differences in prey base and habitat quality. 
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As a result, uncertainty remains over how much suitable habitat is needed at the 
landscape scale to promote long-term viability. Such analyses, however, are in 
progress to develop and/or refine a conservation strategy for the California spotted 
owl for the Sierra Nevada Framework. Pending these results, we believe that any 
project occurring prior to the completion of this strategy should not foreclose future 
management options. The FWS and the Forest Service have worked together to 
modify the proposed action so it is consistent with the National Forest Management 
Act’s viability regulations and the QLG Forest Recovery Act. We believe this modi- 
fication will ensure the long-term viability of the owl and the maintenance of suit- 
able habitat until a long-term regional conservation strategy is developed through 
the Sierra Nevada Framework this fall. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to present this testimony. This concludes my 
prepared remarks, and I will gladly answer any questions that you might have. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Spear. 

I now recognize Congressman Merger for his questions. 

Mr. Merger. Thank you, Madam Chair. 

And I want to thank each of you — the Forest Service, the Fish 
and Wildlife — Mr. Powell, I remember when we were having some 
challenges at one point here a few months ago with consultation 
how you were back in Washington. I remember meeting with you 
just off the Ways and Means hearing room there, and I want to 
thank you for that. You went right to work, and we were able to 
solve those problems. 

We were able to get together, and I want to thank you and the 
Forest Service for working. We have had some other challenges, 
again, with the — in the other area. And, Mr. Spear, I want to 
thank you for your involvement. I know what I am saying I am 
also — I am not going to speak for Senator Feinstein, but I know I 
have heard her mention her appreciation for working together to — 
so that now we can begin the implementation of this legislation 
again. 

I don’t know if we can say it too much. I have been in Congress — 
now my 13th year — I don’t know if I have ever seen an issue that 
has been so controversial, but yet on the final — and was debated 
for three hours on the Mouse floor, but in its final vote I go out 429 
to 1. That really I think says a lot. 

Mr. Powell, when is your first QLG project going to be imple- 
mented? And what is our plan? 

Mr. Powell. Well, let me try and answer that, and then I may 
ask Mark Madrid to actually comment on that. But we will start 
the individual analysis of those projects very promptly. I think we 
all know we have an appeal period to go through, and the docu- 
ment itself becomes available to the public I believe on September 
3rd. There will be a 45-day appeal period, and we will hope to start 
our analysis of projects very promptly thereafter. 

The actual implementation to some degree depends on what hap- 
pens in appeal of this EIS, and certainly if any litigation were to 
occur at some point in time. 

Mark, any other comments on that? 

Mr. Madrid. I think the only thing I would add is that we have 
already begun some of the exact same things that Mr. Terhune 
brought up about looking at where we are, with the updating of 
maps, seeing what the effects are, we’ll see what that decision is. 

And then just one thing for Brad is we are beginning to mail cop- 
ies of the final EIS already, and we do have a few available here 
today, too, if some of you have requested a copy. 
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Mr. Merger. Maybe you are beginning to answer this. Can we 
start this before the appeal period runs? It sounds like we have 
started some things. 

Mr. Powell. I think we can start the planning, certainly, of 
projects. It is the actual on-the-ground implementation that can’t 
start. We would not implement any of the projects on the ground 
until that appeal went through. But we certainly can start the 
planning and have. 

Mr. Merger. What schedule have you developed for your first 
year of QLG? And, well, follow up with, how many acres do you — 
will you do in 1999 and in 2000? 

Mr. Powell. Well, let me try and answer you, and those are dif- 
ficult questions to answer because they are budget based. Particu- 
larly for this year, if we look at the current level of funding, we 
have received about half the funding to implement the full project. 

So if — and there is not a direct relationship to the dollars and ex- 
actly the acres, but based on our current estimate, if we were to 
look at half the budget, I would say we are going to implement 
about half the acres. Now, obviously, we don’t have a final budget 
in place, and there are some other things that may change that. 

We have not developed a detailed schedule of analysis yet, but 
that is the very activity that the forests are starting to look at — 
where they are going to plan, how they can avoid spotted owl habi- 
tat, and which particular projects to begin with. 

Mr. Merger. Will you be having QLG assist you in this? 

Mr. Powell. I think we will be having not only QLG but the 
public assist us in this. As you well know, there are a variety of 
groups — Cattlemen’s Association, certainly some of the conserva- 
tion groups, and certainly the QLG Group will be interested in 
being involved in it. 

And then it is an open public process because we will follow 
NEPA, and we will go through individual analysis, so everyone 
that is interested will have an opportunity to participate. 

Mr. Merger. Now, let us see, the full budget was, what, $12 mil- 
lion? 

Mr. Powell. I think for this year we have got about $12 million. 
I think the full estimated budget to do the total is around $25 mil- 
lion, as I recollect. 

Mark, is that accurate? 

Mr. Madrid. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Merger. Now, that is for the five years? 

Mr. Powell. No, it is — that is an annual estimate. 

Mr. Merger. Of how much it will take? 

Mr. Powell. If you would like, we can furnish you 

Mr. Merger. Okay. 

Mr. Powell, [continuing] our most recent cost estimates and 
even reference back to the earlier cost estimates that were made. 

Mr. Merger. And my understanding is that the earlier cost esti- 
mates were lower than what you are mentioning. Is that correct? 

Mr. Powell. That is not my recollection. But, again, let me fur- 
nish you that detailed information, both what the original esti- 
mates are and what they are currently. 

Mr. Merger. Again, we want to be working with you, if need be, 
day by day. 
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Mr. Powell. We will furnish you that updated information. 

Mr. Merger. To make sure you have what is needed. 

I guess my concern is, you know, we have heard different num- 
bers — $12 million, $8 million. You mentioned $12 million you 
thought you had. I think there is at least $8 million. I hope we are 
not raising this bar so high that we are 

Mr. Powell. The remainder of the budget and the reason — and, 
again, we will furnish that to you — ^but we have some carryover 
dollars from last year. I think, as you recollect, we only spent the 
dollars to do the EIS, so the remainder of that funding we still 
have available. When you add that to what we at least anticipate 
in this year’s budget, our current estimate of two are around $12 
million. 

Mr. Merger. Now, you will be able to use timber dollars also, is 
that not correct, from timber accounts? 

Mr. Powell. Certainly so. 

Mr. Merger. So, again, I think the point of, again, one of the 
purposes of this oversight hearing is to be able to work with you 
and work out any perceived or any problems that we see, potential 
problems out there, to make sure that we are doing what we need 
to do. And that five years may sound like a lot of time, but, I mean, 
five years will come and go very quickly. So it is very important 
that we not waste any time. 

Mr. Powell. I will provide you a very clear picture of that budg- 
et analysis. 

Mr. Merger. Thank you. Do you have the number of acres that 
you are targeting for 1999, the rest of this year, and for next year, 
2000 ? 

Mr. Powell. Well, I don’t know that we have broken down spe- 
cifically the EIS, again, because that is a part of the analysis. We 
are projecting to do 40- to 60,000 a year. I think the EIS projection 
DEPZs — it will be around 216,000 acres throughout the life of the 
project. But again, site-specifically, as George Terhune and others 
mentioned, we are going to try and adjust some of those to miss 
more habitat. But we plan to be in that 40- to 60,000 range, de- 
pendent upon budgets, of course. 

Mr. Merger. Okay. And we will be working with you to somehow 
ensure — this is a high priority of ours, was of the last Speaker, I 
might mention, as well as our current Speaker of the Mouse — to see 
to it that we — ^you have the resources you have to implement this. 

Will QLG projects generate the net revenue to the Treasury, and 
how much? 

Mr. Powell. Well, certainly, they will produce revenues to the 
Treasury. The estimates that are in the EIS that have already been 
talked about today are our best estimates. Now, again, I think all 
of us know in the marketplace it is pretty hard for us to exactly 
project the revenues. Those are the estimates based on history. 
That is what we hope to be able to receive. 

But, again, there will be fair, open competition for the products 
that we sell, and we won’t know exactly whether there is profit in 
that until we actually see the actual receipts. 

Mr. Merger. But as in historically we have returned — not re- 
cently, but at least historically, we actually have returned a profit 
to the Treasury, I think from some testimony we had from Mr. 
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Frank Stewart, I know I think he used the — I forget, a number of 
a dollar put in, $1.38 out. But it — so 

Mr. Powell. The real challenge — and certainly, those are our 
best estimates. But, again, when you — I am not an accountant, and 
the accountants could have a field day trying to explain this. But, 
obviously, those are looking at more benefits than just to the gov- 
ernment. There are other benefits much beyond just us. 

What it costs us to prepare the sale and what we actually receive 
in is one set of figures. Then you start to look at some of those sec- 
ondary benefits in the community, and that is obviously a much 
larger figure. 

Mr. Merger. And that is really a bonus, but that was not really 
what this was directed to. It was forest health. 

If the Sierra framework is not completed, will the QLG plan 
stand five years as Congress intended? 

Mr. Powell. If the Sierra Nevada Framework isn’t completed, 
really, the tie is not just with the framework; it is a tie back to the 
work with the Quincy bill — is really the spotted owl direction for 
the future. I am confident that we will develop a range- wide spot- 
ted owl direction either through the framework, through other 
processes, or potentially even the listing of the owl. I would hate 
to see it come that way, but if there were a listing decision made 
on the owl, then, again, we would have other processes in place. 

So I don’t know that I answered you directly. I anticipate that 
we will have new spotted owl direction across the range of the spot- 
ted owl in California that will, in essence, allow the project, the 
Quincy project, to move forward with that new direction. I hope it 
comes through the framework. That is our current plan. I see no 
reason that we won’t succeed at that. 

Mr. Merger. I just have to interject at this point that when we 
have catastrophic fires, which this QLG is working to help prevent, 
there isn’t any habitat. It is 100 percent destroyed. So hopefully 
our — one of our major goals is to preserve habitat. 

Mr. Powell. Just to comment on that, because certainly we rec- 
ognize that. Fish and Wildlife Service recognizes that. That is one 
of the significant challenges in the framework is to look at different 
management scenarios that provide the protection of habitat, pro- 
vide economic benefits, at the same time result in a forest that is 
healthy and can sustain itself against fire. That is a tough, complex 
issue to resolve. That is exactly what the framework is trying to 
take a look at. 

Mr. Merger. And, Mr. Spear, isn’t this our problem as we have 
these catastrophic fires around is that we are completely destroy- 
ing, for maybe a hundred or a couple hundred years, this habitat 
of the owls and others completely? 

Mr. Spear. I couldn’t agree with that more, and I think that has 
been one of the misunderstandings about perhaps the view of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service and the role of the Endangered Species 
Act, is that we have to take that into account. That is a factor that 
is out there in the landscape, and it is one of the overall, most dev- 
astating factors. 

Before I came down to Sacramento, I was up in Portland in- 
volved in the Upper Columbia Basin Project. And, of course — well, 
that hasn’t gotten finally completed yet. It was the fundamental 
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issue up there in the — Mrs. Chenoweth’s area, that — and the same 
dilemma was faced, and that is, how do you deal with the fire fac- 
tors while also dealing with the other concerns? In that case, both 
trout and salmon being one of the largest issues. 

Where we are down here, if I were, you know, to go on a second, 
is that just as Brad has said, we feel we are near bringing this new 
science out to the public, having that debate, that review that QLG 
members talked about earlier, and then that will lead us to some 
new prescriptions. 

One of the things I am most pleased about in working with the 
Forest Service on this in the last few months is their strong desire, 
along with ours, to try to do something that will not, you know, 
precipitate or increase the probabilities of a listing. 

I think they have taken a very appropriate attack here because 
we are — as I say, we are close to having the new science put on 
the table for all to see the data discussed and hopefully come out 
with something that says, “This is the best way to balance these 
various factors.” 

Mr. Merger. Well, thank you. And, of course, our concern is that 
if we are, for whatever reason, not able to actually implement this 
QLG plan, which, again, I believe and many believe is historic and 
perhaps one of the first times, if not the first time, that we are ac- 
tually trying to come up and plan for the entire picture, that we 
have lost an incredible opportunity that we may not see again. 

Mr. Powell, in modeling for fuel breaks, I understand that there 
were no large fires considered in the modeling? 

Mr. Powell. Let me try and explain what was done there. 

Mr. Merger. Would it make EIS selecting Alternative 2 more de- 
fensible if the modeling considered the type of large fires that occur 
in these forests? 

Mr. Powell. Let me try and explain, and we have had extensive 
conversations with members of the Quincy Group and our own 
technical team on that. I might ask Mark to comment when I am 
done. 

The challenge that we have here is we have utilized the best fire 
experts that we have available, and we used the latest models that 
we have available. We tried to make those models work the way 
that we think they best would mimic nature. And I think the re- 
sults that we got out of those are purely defensible, they are sci- 
entifically defensible. 

I do think we all recognize that models are not perfect, and we 
in the framework, in particular, are trying to develop a new model 
using the best scientists that are available. We simply didn’t have 
that available for the Quincy Project. I do think it was modeled ap- 
propriately. I think it shows very well the difference between alter- 
natives. 

Is there some potential you could have had bigger fires? Cer- 
tainly. And we certainly recognize that. But we didn’t try to artifi- 
cially constrain it. We tried to use assumptions that we think are 
realistic, and then allow the model to output what would happen. 

The important part of the model isn’t the exact number; it is in 
comparing between alternatives, because you use that same model 
in every alternative. That is what was important to us. 

Mark, you may want to comment on the technical side of it. 
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Mr. Madrid. Yes, I think that pretty much covers it. One of the 
things that happen as we do site-specific EAs, the modeling will be 
more accurate for smaller areas as we do that. So from that stand- 
point, we will still use the best available science, the most accurate 
models to do that, as we do the site-specific projects. 

So it is kind of a double way of looking at that, getting an esti- 
mate of the true fire risk we have in certain areas. 

Mr. Merger. Thank you. 

Madam Chair? 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Merger. 

Mr. Spear, I wanted to ask you about the owl population. I have 
received comment and testimony in my committee in Washington 
that actually the Northern California spotted owl’s population was 
probably greater than that which was in pre-Columbian times. 

And I remember that being a significant piece of information to 
me because I wondered how they measured the population in pre- 
Columbian times. And now I hear testimony that you have given 
that the owl population is again in decline. 

Mr. Spear. You are right. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Go ahead. 

Mr. Spear. You started out — you are speaking about the north- 
ern spotted owl, and then 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Northern California spotted owl. 

Mr. Spear. I was speaking about the California spotted owl. The 
reports are now, the information that is emerging, is that there is 
a decline in the four different study areas that they have looked 
at. There are different amounts, and I think that the sample set 
is probably not large enough to draw good numbers about exactly 
the rate of decline. 

But the general sense among the scientists is that it is in decline. 
And if it continues in that way, there is a debate over the reasons 
why. Mow much of it is related to habitat is part of that debate. 

But I think as the information, you know, comes out and be- 
comes more public, I think it will be pretty clear that the sense of 
the scientists is that it is in decline. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Gosh. No wonder it is so hard to implement 
these programs, because we see testimony coming from top people 
in the agency that contradicts itself from one month to the next. 
And I think that is in large part what Mr. Jackson was talking 
about. So it is very difficult to plan. 

What is the difference between the Northern California spotted 
owl and the other spotted owls? 

Mr. Spear. The differences are 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Existing in California. 

Mr. Spear. The northern spotted owl is along the coast, and basi- 
cally a cutoff line from about Redding heading to the east and then 
toward that area around the north in the — and then down along 
the coast into Encino County, and then it joins up with Oregon and 
Washington. 

The difference is, well, when the ornithologists get together they 
look at fine differences, and they have cited that there is a different 
subspecies in the California basically south of here, in the Sierras 
and down into Southern California. 
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If you wanted to get some — the fine details on the differences as 
they reported them in their taxonomic literature, I would like to 
provide that in writing because I am not 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Well, I 

Mr. Spear, [continuing] aware of those details. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I would be happy to look at their taxonomic 
literature. But the fact is isn’t the — doesn’t the statute require — 
and the guidelines that have been promulgated — require it to be a 
genetic difference, not a geologic difference? And aren’t the orni- 
thologists looking at a geologic 

Mr. Spear. Geographic. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Geographic difference? 

Mr. Spear. No. These will be differences as — that are not just ge- 
ographic. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. But gene pool is found to be different? 

Mr. Spear. Whether they have used data like, you know, the 
sizes of bones or different colorations, there is different types of 
things that they use. And prior to, you know, sort of modern exami- 
nations of genes and getting down into the DNA that they can do 
now, they used other features to make these distinctions between 
subspecies. 

But it is a clear subspecies that has been approved in the taxo- 
nomic literature through the peer review process. And, therefore, 
it is treated differently, and that is why it is not listed now along 
with the northern spotted owl. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Can these subspecies reproduce? 

Mr. Spear. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. They are able to produce offspring. 

Mr. Spear. Yes. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. That are 

Mr. Spear. And there is a 

Mrs. Chenoweth. [continuing] genetically identical to both 

parents? 

Mr. Spear. There is a gradation, there is an area of blending ba- 
sically to the east of here where the two — the two probably interact 
to a very small degree. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I still wonder how they can determine how 
many Northern California spotted owls are in existence before Co- 
lumbia — before Columbus hit the east coast. 

Mr. Spear. Well, I believe that is probably is a pretty good ques- 
tion. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. And your answer, I would assume, is they 
don’t know, really. 

Mr. Spear. They don’t know really. But I suspect they looked at 
basically the amount of habitat and the basic — the home range size 
for a pair and made some determination and then calculated how 
much might have been disturbed by other factors at any one time. 
But I don’t know how useful the number is. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Tell me, Mr. Spear, isn’t it logical to conclude 
that probably a number of owls have also been destroyed in the 
massive fires, and they have possibly declined because their habi- 
tat has been destroyed? 

Mr. Spear. Absolutely. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. That they themselves have been 
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Mr. Spear. We wouldn’t argue that a bit. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. And so, then, wouldn’t that lead us to con- 
clude that implementation of programs such as the QLG legislation 
and that program would actually enhance the owl population? 

Mr. Spear. Well, I think that is where you get into the fine line 
as we look at the new science. The decision made by the Forest 
Service I think is to some extent based on the proximity in time 
of the new science coming forward. I would suspect it might have 
been different if they thought we were years away from having 
anything out there in the public to draw upon to develop a new for- 
mula for prescriptions. 

But the sense of people is that the new information will be 
brought forth relatively quickly, that debate that was talked about 
for the QLG members will take place, the framework discussion 
will examine that, and we will look at what is needed, both at more 
local levels and across the range for the owls. 

And it is that balancing — Fish and Wildlife Service is not saying, 
for instance, has not said that nothing can be done in suitable 
habitat. But we were not confident with the amount of the treat- 
ment and the degree of the treatment within suitable habitat as 
contemplated by the unmodified option 2. 

We had a sense that it would definitely take it below what is 
suitable for the owl, and the question is maybe there is — ^you know, 
I use the term “a lighter touch” that could take place in suitable 
habitat that will serve most of the purposes of a defensible fuel 
zone but also maintain the habitat for the owls. And so it is that 
fine tuning that I think we are looking for as we reach — look at 
these common objectives of owl preservation and fire protection. 

I think that is where we are, and it is not far off. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I would like to ask Mr. Terhune or Mr. Jack- 
son to respond to that particular — or, Mr. Murphy, you are still 
here — any one of you to be able to respond to that point. Would one 
of you — would you please come to the mike? 

Mr. Murphy. I believe there is at least a combination of answers 
here that is kind of unique. Mr. Powell told us that we don’t yet 
have models that deal with the large fires. So the question is: what 
data did the Fish and Wildlife Service use to determine the impact 
differences? They used the models that don’t deal with the large 
fires. 

So the modeling data provided by the Forest Service said there 
was 2,000 acres of potential owl habitat saved by Alternative 2, as 
compared to the other alternatives. Well, every one of those fires 
on that map today has the potential to do well beyond 2,000 acres 
of damage to the owl. That data was not in the Fish and Wildlife 
Service’s analysis. 

So the model issue is very important if large, catastrophic fires 
are a likelihood in these forests, and we can look at potentially, in 
a three-day time period, losing 50- or 60,000 acres of suitable habi- 
tat. Then this issue of model is an extremely important one be- 
cause it would then give the Fish and Wildlife Service a data set 
of risk that is substantially higher. And a program like the Quincy 
Library Group program that substantially alters that risk would 
then actually be viewed as a very positive thing to do for owls. 
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So it is sort of a combination. The science on the modeling is not 
there yet. The evidence on the map is, which is that we have had 
100,000 acres of habitat burned up in the last seven years in cata- 
strophic events. And that was not taken into account in the anal- 
ysis of viability of the alternatives relative to owl habitat impact. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Murphy, Mr. Spear, and Mr. Powell, I 
want to ask all three of you, how could we get this data set into 
the model to make the model accurate and workable? 

Mr. Murphy. I think you are talking about the fire model, and 
that is not my expertise. So I will 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Powell? 

Mr. Murphy. [continuing] pass it to Brad. 

Mr. Powell. Let me try again, because I don’t want to get into 
a modeling analysis process here. I think the dilemma we have is 
we recognize that the model that we are utilizing is the best — sim- 
ply the best model that is available. We also recognize that any- 
time you are trying to project wildfire that there are some uncer- 
tainties to that. 

Now, the contention that we have somehow kept these fires or 
the potential of fires from being large, catastrophic fires is simply 
not accurate. It is just that we have, when we plugged in the as- 
sumptions we think are accurate, the amount of fire that has been 
projected isn’t as large as some of the fires that have occurred. 

And we are developing a new model. That is exactly what we are 
utilizing in the framework, and I am quite confident when the 
framework is completed we are going to have the best modeling 
analysis that is available to us. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Powell, for the record, I just want to make 
one thing very clear. We will not allocate money from the taxpayers 
to pay for a model that doesn’t consider more than 2,000, as Mr. 
Murphy has pointed out, that does not have basic, objective, sci- 
entific data. We just simply cannot pay for a pig in the poke. Now, 
we want to be able to fund this project. 

Mr. Powell. Let me respond, though. Again, I don’t believe that 
is exactly what he said. He can comment himself. The model didn’t 
project that it was just going to be 2,000 acres of fire. But it pro- 
jected larger fires than that. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Murphy, would you please clarify that? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes. The model that was used did project an up- 
ward limit of a 7,500-acre fire. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Okay. 

Mr. Murphy. And what I was talking about was the net dif- 
ference in saved habitat was calculated to only be 2,000 acres of 
Alternative 2, compared to the other alternatives. And that is 
what — because of the use of these models, the difference between 
them, the value of the programs, was not elucidated by the models. 
And so this 2,000-acre savings was what the Fish and Wildlife 
Service said, “We can’t risk 50,000 acres of owl habitat to only save 
two.” 

But when we have one fire that can take 60,000 acres out, then 
that analysis would be reversed. And, in fact, when questioned, 
they said they would, given an alternate set of data that would in- 
dicate a higher risk in terms of acres of habitat lost, they would 
have given a different opinion as to the viability of Alternative 2, 
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if the analysis had led to the risk of large areas of owl habitat 
being lost. 

That is the real problem. Hopefully, the framework will — and in 
answer to your last question, the SNEP scientists did do this kind 
of modeling, and did the process, and they suggested strongly that 
fuel treatments be considered, that defensible fuel profile zones be 
tested, because of their net benefit to saving and reducing the ef- 
fects of catastrophic wildfire. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. That would make the EIS more defensible. 

Mr. Murphy. Oh, absolutely. There would be no doubt that Al- 
ternative 2 not only would have been the preferred alternative, as 
it is, it would also clearly have been labeled the environmentally 
preferred alternative. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I think the thing that we are — that I am striv- 
ing for, and the focus that I have, is to make sure that we have 
a defensible model, and one that will really work on the ground. 
And that is what we are going to be looking at in funding, and I 
want to see this budget. I want it to continue to serve as a beacon 
for other projects. 

When we have a dispute over something as basic as a model, I 
become concerned then. So may I be assured of your cooperation in 
working with the other members of the QLG and making sure that 
this model is one that we can all defend, and that Mr. Merger and 
I can defend it on the floor of the House also? 

Mr. Murphy. Well, let me assure you this way. We are going to 
utilize the best scientists that are available to us in preparing this 
model. I think that’s the best place to be in terms of a political 
strategy and a defensible model. We are currently contracting with 
some of the top scientists in the country to deal with fire issues on. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Okay. Well, we will be watching that and 
working with you. 

I have some questions about some of the testimony that was 
given earlier. We have worked very hard to get the EIS finished 
on time, and it was finished ahead of time. And everyone appre- 
ciates that, but there was a delay somewhere in Washington, DC, 
that caused you to miss the statutory deadline by a few days. Who 
caused the delay? 

Mr. Powell. Well, I guess in a simple sense you can say I caused 
the delay. I expected, and I think it is in all of our best interests 
to have, this be a legally defensible decision. After we had crafted 
the EIS and completed the record of decision, I asked for, in con- 
sultation with our leadership in Washington, to have this reviewed 
by both our OGC counsel and our Department of Justice folks and 
staff in Washington. That simply took a little longer because of 
complexities of the record of decision. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Who in Washington, from the Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of Justice, worked on this? 

Mr. Powell. I can furnish you the names. I don’t have them 
with me today. But we had our staff in Wildlife and our staff in 
Planning and then counsel from DOJ and OGC. If you would like 
the names 

Mrs. Chenoweth. I would like for you to provide that to the 
Committee. 
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Now, I have a concern about the changes that occurred in the 
EIS. I would like for you to point out to me the specific changes 
that were made or suggested in the EIS. 

Mr. Powell. Well, let me try and do that in a very quick fashion, 
because I am not sure exactly what you mean in changes to the 
EIS. But in the record of decision, the primary change in Alter- 
native 2 was an adjustment to defer or delay entry into any spotted 
owl habitat until we had this new spotted owl direction that we 
have talked about today that will be a part of the framework. 

There are some other minor changes in the record of decision, 
but I think that is the primary one that you would be interested 
in. That change was made based on our view of the viability regu- 
lations under the National Eorest Management Act and trying to 
make sure that we had a legally defensible decision that did not 
violate any other environmental laws. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. What I would like for you to furnish for the 
Committee is changes that only changed even two letters. I would 
like to see every change that was made during that time. 

Mr. Powell. Can I ask for a clarification? Because I am not 
sure — changes to Alternative 2 in the ROD, is that what you are 
requesting? 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Changes that were made when you were 
bulletproofing the EIS. 

Mr. Powell. The EIS itself had few, if any, changes in it. What 
we were doing was crafting the record of decision that the forest 
supervisors made their decision and documented with. So in the 
EIS — and, Mark, you may want to comment — I am not aware of 
any changes that were made in the EIS. There may have been 
some editorial. We can furnish you that. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Would you, please? 

Mr. Powell. But the record of decision itself was being crafted. 
So it would be hard to tell you changes because there really was 
never a record of decision that would 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Well, what new information do we have on the 
owls now that generated between the draft and the final of the EIS 
that caused the delay and these changes in the ROD? That is what 
I am after. 

Mr. Powell. Mike may want to comment on this as well, but we 
were aware — and Duane and others in the QLG Group was 
aware — at the time the draft came out that we had concerns about 
spotted owls, based on the demographic studies that were done, 
based on the research, based on the advice of our biologists, and 
based on the viability work that went into the biological assess- 
ment, even at the draft. We continued to work on that between 
draft and final. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. These are the changes I would like to see. 

Mr. Powell. We would be happy to furnish those for you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Spear, we heard testimony earlier about 
the California red-legged frog, and the fact that there seems to be 
language in the guidelines that is not specific or definitive. And as 
it has been explained to me through the testimony that I have 
heard, this in and of itself could serve to legally undo the Quincy 
Library Group project because it is not specific. And how did that 
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occur? How did it — how did these unspecified, undefined pieces of 
language get in the guidelines? 

Mr. Spear. Well, the red-legged frog is a listed species. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Right. 

Mr. Spear. So in our discussions with the Forest Service over 
listed species, under normal consultation procedures, we provided 
in this case sort of standard language about survey protocols that 
we would use. And the Forest Service included the language I 
think dealing both with their viability issues and our concerns 
about using appropriate survey techniques to — for appropriate con- 
servation of the red-legged frog. And I think the fundamental thing 
we are talking about is that those areas that are unsurveyed need 
to be surveyed. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. How many areas are unsurveyed? 

Mr. Spear. I don’t know. I would be happy to try to give you 
some sense of that in the area. But 

Mrs. Chenoweth. How many red-legged frogs are there? Do you 
know where they are? 

Mr. Spear. They are in the foothills in the Central Valley. Their 
range is quite large, but they are relatively rare in certain ranges, 
not in other ranges. And this is sort of the northern extent of their 
range up in this area in the foothills in this part of the state. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Mr. Spear, how does the red-legged frog popu- 
lation respond to fire? 

Mr. Spear. How does it respond to fire? Probably depends on the 
nature of the fire, and, you know, what state of their life they are 
in, the nature of the fire that passes over. That gets into a level 
of detail that I would be happy to get back to you with. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Your answers indicate to me that the lack of 
specificity could serve to undo the very essence of the QLG legisla- 
tion and something that is a hallmark nationally. So we must — I 
must ask you to work very closely with the Forest Service, the QLG 
Group, and come up with specifics before we begin limiting activity. 
I am very concerned about this and will be watching it very closely. 

Mr. Spear. I think the specifics you talk about are the types of 
things that come into that at the project planning stage when the 
project gets into that kind of detail. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Well, I have learned while I have been in Con- 
gress that I need to look at the worst case scenario down the pike. 
And I would love to be comfortable with that statement, but I can’t 
be. And so I would ask you again to have your agency work very 
closely with the Forest Service, QLG Group, and let us tighten up 
those definitions. 

I would like to work with Mr. Herger to make sure that the sur- 
veys are done and completed in a timely manner, so that we don’t 
see anything held back. 

Do you have any other comments that you would like to make? 

Mr. Spear. I will be happy to do just as you say. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Okay. Mr. Herger, do you have any other 
questions? 

Mr. Herger. Maybe one last one. 

Mr. Powell, will the QLG program supplant your regular timber 
sale program? 
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Mr. Powell. I am not sure how to answer that. On those forests, 
this will he the primary timber sale program in the specified area. 
Now, certainly on the Tahoe there are other districts outside the 
QLG area. But in the QLG area itself, the Quincy Library Group 
area, it will be the primary timber sale program. It is where we 
are going to put our funding and our primary efforts. 

Mark, would you care to comment? 

Mr. Madrid. That is exactly right. This will be our vegetative 
management program across the board in this project area. 

Mr. Merger. And I guess just to expand the question, some 38 
mills have closed in the 10 counties that I represent in the last few 
years. And there is — has been some concern that while we imple- 
ment this program here, which is very important, that, say, outside 
these three national forests that perhaps budget or whatever we 
are doing does not somehow supplant where we are not doing the 
work we would normally be doing in these other areas because of 
this. 

Mr. Powell. But, again, that is a budget question. And it is cer- 
tainly a valid issue around the state, not just with timber sales but 
fuels management. If we have to take and fund that out of the re- 
gional funds, without there being additional funds, it will take 
some of the opportunity to have timber sales or fuels management 
projects. 

Currently, with the scenario of additional funding, it should have 
no impact on those other projects. 

Mr. Merger. Thank you. And that is what we are — that was the 
intent, was that we would give you the additional funding so that 
it would not supplant ongoing projects planned before the QLG be- 
came a reality. We would like, as a Congress, to see — and certainly, 
I, as a representative — to see them continue. 

Mr. Powell. Okay. 

Mr. Merger. Well, I have no further questions. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Merger. 

I just have one further question, and that is to Mr. Powell. Origi- 
nally, when we were working on the legislation, we actually set 
aside some 400,000 acres of roadless areas that were off limits to 
the QLG activities. My concern is: is that reflected in the EIS as 
a mitigation measure? I know it was a legislative mitigation meas- 
ure, but is it also reflected in the environmental impact statement 
and the record of decision? 

Mr. Powell. The off base or deferred areas that I referred to in 
my testimony are reflected. I think it is actually more than 
400,000. I could look up the exact thing, the exact number. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. That makes me happy. 

Mr. Powell. I think it is 800,000. Those areas are not planned 
for this type of treatment, either the DFPZs or the group selection. 
They are refiected as a part of the decision. They are a part of the 
overall planning of the project. 

Mr. Merger. Thank you. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. All right. We may — and I likely will have ad- 
ditional questions that — I do want to study the record, and I will 
get back to you with written questions, both of you. And I want to 
thank you for being here and for your testimony. 
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And I want to thank you ahead of time for your continued co- 
operation. I have peppered you with some pretty tough questions, 
but I want from the bottom of my heart to thank you for the co- 
operation that we have seen demonstrated with the QLG. And it 
heartens me to think that it will continue. 

Thank you very much. 

And, Mr. Merger, do you have any final comments? 

Mr. Merger. I do. Madam Chair, I want to thank you so very 
much for taking time out of your August recess to hold a hearing 
here in our Second Congressional District of California. We are 
all — certainly myself — very indebted to you for the work you have 
done over the several years that we have worked together on pass- 
ing this legislation. 

Thank you so very much for the contribution that you give not 
only to your district in Idaho but to us here in Northern California 
and to our entire nation. So thank you so very much. 

I want to thank each one of our panelists this morning for being 
here, for everyone who has been involved in this historic legislation 
and plan to — for the first time, rather than just environmentalists 
and those in the wood products industry working — literally logger- 
heads, to actually come together with a plan that helps solve the 
problems, not just talk and fight about them, but literally come to- 
gether to solve the problems. 

To each of you, I am indebted, as are everyone here in our dis- 
trict and, again, throughout the nation. Thank you very much, one 
and all. 

Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Mrs. Chenoweth. Thank you, Mr. Merger. You are an inspira- 
tion. You really are. 

And I want to recognize our staff. I can tell you that these hear- 
ings are not easy to put together, and the detailed work that has 
been done really helps the Congressmen in their work. We have 
such able staff. I want to recognize Erica Rosenberg, who is the mi- 
nority counsel, who is here from Washington, DC. I want to recog- 
nize, of course, Joanne Gibson, who is minority counsel from Wash- 
ington, DC; Mike Correia, who is our subcommittee clerk; and our 
Court Reporter, William Rayherd, who is from Santa Rosa, Cali- 
fornia. It is a tough job and I appreciate your good work. 

And I also want to acknowledge Fran Peace, who is here from 
Wally Merger’s district office. Fran, where are you? There you are 
right there in the front row. 

And Georgia Golling from my district office in Washington, DC. 
She is in the back row there. 

Thank you all. You are wonderful people to work with. 

And I want to thank the witnesses again for your fine testimony. 
And we have asked to have some questions answered, and I would 
appreciate if you could answer them within 10 working days. 

So thank you all very much, and this hearing is adjourned. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Feinstein follows:] 

[Whereupon, at 12:20 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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Introduction 

The Herger-Femstein Quincy Library Group Forest 
Recovery Act Final Environmental Impact Statement 
(FEIS) documents the results of an environmental 
analysis of jUtemative management strategies to 
demonstrate and test the effectiveness of resource 
management activities described in the Herger- 
Feinstein Quincy Library Group Forest Recovery 
Act of October 21, 1998 (Act). We studied the FEIS 
and reviewed related materials, including comments 
and concerns r^aitiing the Herger-Feinsieip Quincy 
Library Group Forest Recovery Act Draft 
Environmental Impact Statement (DEIS) published 
June II, 1999. Our decision is based on all of this 
information. 

Background 

The Quincy Library Group Community Stability 
Prqpo^l of 1993; is an agreement developed by a 
coalition of representatives of fisheries groups, 
environmental organizations, the forest products 
industry, citizens, elected officials, and local 
communities in nmthem California. Uie intent of die 
Prcposal was to develop a resource management 
program promoting ecological health on certain 
Federal lands and economic health for communities 
in the northern Sierra Nevada. Discussions about a 
pilot project began in 1992 when the Quincy Library 
Group formed. The Proposal was subsequently 
introduced to Ccmgress In 1997, and was enacted as 
ib&Herger’-Feinstein Quincy Librcuy Group Forest 
Recovery Act of October 21, 1998 {kci). 

Proposed Action 

The Forest Service proposes to establish and 
implement a pilot project not to exceed 5 years’ to 


demonstrate and test the effectiveness of 
management activities described in the Merger- 
Feinstein Quincy Library Group Forest Recovery 
Act of October 21, 1998, by amending, as needed, 
management direction in the Land and Resource 
Management Plans for tiie Lassen, Plumas, and 
Tahoe National Forests. Die total acreage on which 
management activities are implemented is not to 
exceed 70,000 acres each year. 

Purpose and Need 

The purpose of and need for a pilot project is to test 
and demonstrate the effectiv^ess of cert^n resourc* 
management activities designed to meet ecologic, 
economic, and fuel reduction objectives on the 
Lassen, Plumas, and Sierraville Ranger District of 
the Tahoe National Forests. The Act requires the 
Secretary to conduct a pilot project for a period of 
up to S years from the initiation of the pilot project 
(Dlle IV, Section 401(g)(2)). To accomplish the 
purpose of the Act, resource management activities 
that include fuelbreak construction consisting of a 
strategic system of defensible fuel profile zones, 
group selection and individual tree sdection harvest, 
and a program of riparian management and riparian 
restoration projects are required. 

In proposing the alternatives, the agency is 
responding in part to an underlying purpose outlined 
in the Quincy Library Group Community Stability 
Proposal, November 1993, as referenced in the Act 
(Title IV, Section 401(b)(1)) and to concerns 
identified by the Public as required by Law. The 
underlying need for the pilot project is to fulfill the 
Secretary of Agriculture’s statutory duty under the 
Act, to the extent consistent with applicable Federal 
law. 


’ SefereiKC tfw Heiger-Fcinstejn Quincy Library Group Forest Recovery A<^ subsection (d). 
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Public Involvement 

OnDecemberZl, 1998, the Forest Service published 
in the Federal Register a Notice of Intent (NOQ to 
prqsare an environmental impact statement to 
disclose the impacts of a pilot project as described 
in the Act. In December 1998 and January 1999, 
potwitially interested parties including individual 
members of the public; interest groups; and Federal, 
State and local government agencies were contacted 
and offered opportunities to provide input and 
comment on the proposal. 

By die close of the NOI comment pwiod on January 
19, 1999, 1 85 lettffs had been recrived. Diese letters 
expressed a range of public concerns and suggestions 
that were reviewed and analyzed by the 
Interdisciplinary Team and the Content Analysis 
Enterprise Team. 

News releases announcing the NOI and upcoming 
public meetings were sent to news agencies 
throughout northern California, indivldu^s on the 
Lassen, Plumas, and Tahoe National Forests’ mailing 
lists, and individuals on mailing lists comprising 
names and addresses ^bmitted by the public in 
Dec«mb«’ 1998.Meetin^ were held with theQuinc^ 
Libraiy Group, local governments, Federal and State 
agencies, environmental groups, and tribal 
representatives between January and April 1999. 
Public information meetings were hosted by the 
Lassen, Plumas, and Tahoe National Forests at 
Loyalton, Blairsden, Quincy, Greenville, Oroville, 
Chico, Bumey, and Chester, California between 
January 4 and 16, 1999. Two scoping workshops 
w^e also held in Susanville and Quincy, California 
on January 16, 1999. Open houses were held in 
Chico, Susanville^ andQmncy, California onFebmaiy 
24 and 25, and May 12, 1999, to review preliminary 
alternative design fm-the DEIS. Addtdonally, sevml 
project updates were mailed to partidpants in March 
and April. 


Workshops and public meetings with interested 
groups continued thraighout the FEIS development 
process. Following the release of the DEIS, copies 
of die documait were mailed to 650 people. Public 
information meetings on the DEIS were hosted by 
the Lassen, Plumas, and Tahoe National Forests at 
Lr^alton, Blairsden, Quincy, Susanville, Greenville, 
Chico, Burney, Chester, Nevada City, and 
Sacramento, California between June 23 and July 
12, 1999. Two public roundtables were also held in 
Valtqo and Quincy, California on July 7 and 8, 1999. 

Consultations between the Interdisciplinary Team 
and groups such as the Quincy Library Group, the 
Sierra Nevada Forest Protection Campaign, and the 
Plumas Forest Project were held throughout the 
period leading up to the issuance of an FEIS. 
Information and guidance meetings were also held 
during this period with a Steering Committee 
consisting of representatives from the Pacific 
Southwest Research Station, the Pacific Southwest 
Regional Office, and the Forest Supervisors of the 
Lassen, Plumas, and Tahoe National Forests. 
Information sharing meetings were also held with 
the Sierra Nevada Forest Plan Amendment (Sima 
Nevada Framework Project) interdisciplinary team. 

Alternatives Considered 

The alternatives were developed in response to the 
significant issues, direction in the Act, and from 
comments received during the scoping process. All 
alternatives to the proposed action received detailed 
analysis in the FEIS.^ There were no alternatives 
dismissed from detailed analysis. 

Alternatives Considered in Detail 

Alternative 1 

Alternative 1 is the noaction alternative required by 
tiieNational Environmental Policy Act. Management 
in the planning area would continue under existing 
decisions and management direction in the Records 


^eferetioe FEIS, page 1-3. 
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of Decision for the Land and Resource Managem^t 
Plans for the Lassen, Plumas, and Tahoe National 
Forests, as previously amended (Forest Plans). 
Resource man^ement activities, such as fuels and 
timber management, would continue as identified in 
current Forest Plans and annual budgets. Watershed 
and riparian r^oun:^ would be protected using 
streamside management zones. Roadless area 
management would be ccxistrained by the interim 
rule temporarily suspending road construction 
published in the onFebruary 12, 

1999. Alternative 1 would not further amend the 
LassCT, Plumas, and Tahoe ForestPlans. 

Alternative 2 

Alternative 2, one of the two Forest S«vice preferred 
alternatives identified in the DEIS, establishes and 
conducts a pilot project not to exceed 5 years based 
on the resource management ru^tivities described in 
the Act and the Quincy Library Group Community 
Stability Prc^osal of 199%. Alternative 2 provides 
fuel reduction through the construction of a strategic 
system of defensible fuel profile zones, group 
selection harvest, individusd tree selection harvest, 
and increases protection of riparian/aquatic 
eco^stems thrrxigh a riparian manag^ent program, 
including adopting Scientific Analysis Team 
guidelines for riparian and watershed protection and 
restoration. As required in the Act, Alternative 2 
provides resource mans^ement exclusions in areas 
labeled offbase and deferred, protected activity 
ceoteia, California spotted owl habitat areas, and 
highly ranked late successionai old growth forests 
(ranks 4 and 5). Roadless area management would 
be constrained by the interim rule temporarily 
suspending road construction published in the 
Fecfem/ on February 12, 1999. Selection 
of this alternative amends the Land and Resource 
Management Plans for the Lassen, Plumas, and 
Tahoe National Forests (Forest Plans). 


Alternative 3 

Alternative 3 establishes and cxmducts a pilot project 
not to exceed 5 years based on the resource 
management activities described in the Act and the 
Quincy Library Group Community Stability Proposal 
of 199%. Alternatives provides fuel reduction through 
constnicdon of a strate^c systm of defenrible fud 
proriie zon^ in combinadem ynik area fuel treatment, 
group selection and individual dee selection harvest 
Alternative 3 increases protection of riparian/aquatic 
ecosystems through a riparian management program, 
induding adc^ting Sciatic Ai^ysis Team guidelines 
for riparian and watershed prot^on and resdvatimi. 
As required in die Act, Alternative 3 piuvides resource 
managem^t exdusions in areas labeled offbase and 
deferred, protected activity caters, California spotted 
owl habitat areas, and highly ranked late succesrional 
old growth forests (ranks 4 and 5). Alt^ative 3 also 
indudes a management strategy designed to protect 
the abimdance and distribution of suitable spotted mvl 
habitat. Any management activities planned for spotted 
owl nesting habitat would not degrade that habitat (Hit 
of nesting status. Any management activities planned 
for foraging habitat would not degrade it out of 
foraging habitat status. Roadless area manag«nent 
would be constrained by the interim lule temporarily 
suspending road construction published in tiie Federal 
Register 12, 1999. Selection of Alternative 

3 amends the Land and Resource Management Plans 
for tiie Lassen, Plumas, and Tahoe National Forests 
(Forest Plans). 

Alternative 4 

Alternative 4, one of the two Forest Service preferred 
alternatives identified in the DEIS, describes a program 
of resource management activities comparable to 
current levds of management. Alternative 4 establishes 
a pilot project not to exceed 5 years to implement and 
demonstrate the effectiveness of the resource 


^PartIII,USDAFore^Scrvice,36CFRPHrt2l2,Adininistr<tionofaKForatDeveIo]»neitiTrtnsportationS^em; Tcn^Kiraiy Suspension 
of Read Construction and Reconstruction in Urextaded Area^ l>-Yteiini Rule, Fcdcial Register, Wdumc 64. Kuraber 29, pages 7304 thi<M)gh 
7305, Febniaiy 12, 1999. 
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management activities described in the "with 
emphasis on the protection of old forest areas 
identified as areas of late successional emphasis. 
Alternative 4 provides fuel reduction through 
construction of a strategic system of defensible fuel 
profile zones in combination with area fuel 
treatments, ^oup selection and individual tree 
selecti(^ harvest. Alternative 4 increases protection 
of riparian/aquatic ecosystems tiirough a riparian 
management prt^am, including adopting Sci^ftc 
Analysts Team guiddines for riparian and wateished 
protection and restoration. As required in the Act, 
Alternative 4 provides resource management 
exclusions in areas labded offbase and deferred, 
protected activity centers, California spotted owl 
habitat areas, highly ranked late successional old 
growth forests (ranks 4 and 5), and areas of late 
successional emphasis. Alternative 4 includes a 
management strategy designed to proteqt the 
abundance and distribution of suitable spotted owl 
habitat. Any management activities planned for 
spotted owl nesting habitat would not degrade that 
habitat out of nesting status. Any management 
activities planned for fora^ng habitat would not 
de^de It out of foraging habitat status. Roadless 
area management would be constrained by the 
interim rule temporarily suspending road 
construction published in the Federal Register on 
Februaiy 12, 1999. Selection of Alternative 4 amends 
the Land and Resource Management Plans for the 
Lassen, Plumas, and Tahoe National Forests). 

Alternative $ 

Alternatives establishesapilot prefect not to exceed 
S years designed to retain high-quality late 
successional old growth reserves, mimic natural 
disturbance events, and restore the natural functions 
and processes that could protect and enhance 
ecological values described in the Sierra Nevada 
Ecosystem Project Report.^ This alternative 


emphasizes the conservation of late successional 
emphasis areas and old forests and relies on Sierra 
Nevada Ecosystem Proj ect guidel ines for watershed 
and riparian resources protection. Alternative 5 
maintains at least 50 percent of each home range in 
habitat suitable for California spotted owl foraging 
and nesting. Fire would be restcM'ed as a natural 
disturbance process. A fuel management strategy 
would be implemented using strate^cally located fuel 
treatments that emphasize prescribed fire, biomass 
removal, and understor^’ thinrung. Roadless area 
management would be cemstrained by the interim 
rule temporarily suspending road construction 
published in the Federal Register on February 12, 
1999, but additional protection would be extended 
to unroaded areas greater than or equd to 5,000 
acres, areas greater than or equal to 1,000 acres 
adjacent to Wilderness and Wld and Scenic Rivers, 
and otirer roadless areas between i,000 and 5,000 
acres in size until completion of an evaluation. 
Selection of Alternative 5 amends the Land and 
Resource Management Plans forthe Lassen, Plumas, 
and Tbhoe National Forests. 

Environmentally Preferred Alternative 

Of the five alternatives evaluated in the FEIS, 
Alternative 3 is the environmentally preferable 
alternative. Alternative 3 would significantiy reduce 
the threat of catastrophic fire by implementing a 
strategic system of fuelbreaks in the form of 
defensible fuel profile zones and area fuel treatments. 
Only Alternative 2 approadies the fuel reduction 
efficacy of Alternative 3 . Altemative3 also provides 
significant protection for sensitive species and their 
habitat, riparian areas, and old forest communities. 
Alternatives 4 and 5 provide equal or greater 
protection for such resources, butfailtotigniticantly 
reduce the threat of catastrophic fire. Because 


* Centers for Water and Wildland Resource, University of Califomta at Davis. 1996. Wildland Resources Center Report Number 
37, Sierra Nevada Ecosystem Project, Final Report to Congress: Status the Sierra Nevada, Vblumes I, U, HI, and Addendum 
July 1996. 
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direction for the duration of the pilot project All 
project-level decisions mil be implemented after site- 
specific environmental analysis and review. 


Altemalive3 reduces the danger of catastrophic fire, 
while protecting environmentally sensitive resources, 
it is the environmentally preferable ahemative. 

Decision 

We have selected Alternative 2, as presented in the 
FEIS,’ as the means of implementing the pilot 
project. In order to reduce the risk to the California 
spotted owl, the following mitigation measure will 
be applied to all resource management activities 
conducted under Alternative 2, until a new spotted 
owl habitat management strategy for the Sierra 
Nevada is released: 

Mitigation: At the site-specific project level, 
defensible fuel profile zones, group selection 
harvest areas, and individual tree selection 
harvest areas will be designed and implemented 
to completely avoid suitable Califomia spotted 
owl habitat, including nesting habitat and 
foraging habitat. 

By selecting Alternative 2, the Land and Resource 
Management Plans for die Lassen, Plumas and Tahoe 
Nationa! Forests are amended as described in the 
section titled “Changes in Management Direction.” 
The environmental analysis and disclosure of 
environmental impacts of the amendments are 
included in the environmental analysis and disclosure 
of environmental impacts for Alternative 2 in the 
FEIS, The amendments apply only to site-spedfic 
prrjects derived from this FEIS analysis that are 
implemented in the pilot project area. The 
amendments do not apply to the planning area as a 
whole, nor to National Forest System lands outside 
the planning area. These amendments will terminate 
upon conclusion of the pilot prrject. 

The Forest Service uses two levels of decision 
malting when implementing resource management 
activities: programmatic (strategic) and project-level 
(site-specific). This decision provides programmatic 


’Reference FEIS» pages 2-6 tfafou^ 2-14, and 2-19 ^trough 2-23. 


Ail practicable means of avoiding and minimiidng 
environmental harm were adopted in selecting 
Alternative 2. Alternative 2 was (n’afted based <xi 
the clear direction in the Act, and the mitigation 
measure we have added to avoid impacting Califomia 
spotted owl habitat provides a means of reducing 
the environmental harm that Alternative 2 could 
cause. It would be impiacticable to implement 
Alternative 3, the environmentally preferable 
alternative, because Alt^ative 3 foils to implem^t 
the resrnirce management direction provided by 
Congress. 

In making this decision, and with the funds made 
available, we shall use tiie most cost-effective means 
available, as determined by the Secretary, to 
implementiesource management activities described 
in Alternative 2. During implementation of the 
resource management activities in the pitot prefect 
area, we intend to implement all requirements, 
amendments, mitigation, and monitemng identified 
fcH* Alternative 2 in the FEIS, the Act, and the 
supplemental mitigation. 

Califomia Spotted Owl Habitat Management 

As required by the Act, all resource management 
activities proposed under Alternative 2 will comply 
with the minimum standards set by the California 
spotted owl interim directiem.^ The interim direction 
guidelines provide protection measures for the 
maintenance of the old forest characteristics upon 
which spotted owls depend. However, the guidelines 
permit the manipulation, and partial d^radation, of 
siutableowl habitat. Specifically, tl^intmimdiredimi 
guid^i nes permit timber harvesting that reduces the 
quality of suitable nesting and foraging habitat. To 
minimize the threat to the viability of the Califomia 


* bTterim dir««tion tc set forth in tiie California Spotted Owl Siemm Province Interim CuidcliBcs Environmeatai Assessment 
(Appendix Q). 
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spotted owl in the planning area, it is necessaiy to 
add the mitigation described above to maintain 
suitable owl habitat in the pilot project area. 

Since the implementation of the interim direction 
guidelines, severe demographic studies have been 
conducted that show declining California spotted owl 
peculations in tiie Sierra Nevada, andbiologjsts have 
ccMncluded that maintaining suitable habitat may be 
necessary to prevent further population declines.^ 
While the recent population declines in the Sierra 
Nevadamay not be the result of habitat modification, 
land management actions that degrade suitable 
habitat can accelerate population declines. A 
reduction in the quality or quantity of suit^te 
California spotted owl habitat, in combination with 
declining populations and unforeseeable 
^vironmentai conditicms (severe weatiier, fire, insect 
and disease outbreaks), may have significant adverse 
effects on California spotted owl viability in the 
planning area. 

Alternative 2, as described in the DEIS and FEIS, 
would reduce tiie amount of owl nesting habitat by 
7 percent over tiie term of the pilot project, and 
re^cethe amount of fora^ng habitat by 8.5 p^coit, 
despite the protection provided by the interim 
direction guidelines. Such reductions in suitable 
habitat would decrease the number of Califcsnia 
spotted owl home ranges with more than 50 percent 
suitable habitat by 1 1 percent over tiie term of the 
pilot project.* In light of the recent demogrtqihic 
^dies* showing declining California spotted owl 
populations, such impacts to California spotted owl 
habitat could pose a serious risk to the viabili^ of 


the California spotted owl in the planning area, 
ther^y making tiie implMn«itation of Alternative 2 
inconsistent with the National Forest Management 
Act and its implementing regulations.^® Providing 
additional protection for suitable Califorma spotted 
owl habitat will greatiy reduce the threattoCalifomia 
spotted owl viability in the planning area from 
Alternative 2, while still permitting the 
implementation of the resource management 
direction provided in tiie Act 

Ifanew California spotted owl habitatmanagement 
strategy for tiie Sierra Nevada is not released in the 
near future, (H'if one is released that implements an 
approach similar to the mitigation described above, 
implementation of file selected ^temative may result 
in fewer acres being treated than specified in tiie Act 
Such a potential shortfall was acknowledged by 
Congress (Senate Report 105-138, 105* Congress, 
page 9), 

Impact of Mitigation 

By applying the supplemental mitigation, no resource 
management activities, except ripariwi restoration, 
will be permitted in suitable California spotted owl 
habitat unless and until a new California spotted owl 
strategy fcxr tiie Sierra Nevada is released that allows 
such activity. Consequently, the threat to Califorma 
spotted owl long-term viability in the planning area 
caused by the pilot project’s resource management 
activities will be significantly reduced, if not 
eliminated. Without the additional mitigation. 
Alternative 2 would reduce suitable nesting habitat 
by 7 percent, and suitable foraging habitat by 8.5 
percent. With the additional mitigation, there would 


‘^or further detaii reference the Biological Evaluation (August 4, 1999) for the FEIS located in (he {banning file. 

‘Attemattve 2 also rated the lowest among the alternatives in nriramizing habitat fragmentation and impacting spotted owl Areas of 
Conam. 

’St^cr, G.N.. T.E, Munton, O.P. Elbcrlein, and K.D. Johnsoa 1998. Annual Progress Report 1998. AStu^yef Spotted Owl Demo- 
graphics in ike Sierra National Forest and Kings Canyon Natiemal Parks. Pacific Southwest Research Station, Fresno, California. 
November 1998. 

‘® The IStational Forest Management Act and ita imptemooling flotations require that the national forests be maiw^cd so as to ‘^vlde 
fordiveraly of plait and aramalcommuraties . . . 16U.S.CfI604(gX3XB),and‘'to maintain viid)ie populations of ejdstiiig native and 
desired non-nadve vKlebrate speues in the planning area.” 36 C.F.R. §2i9.i9. 
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be neither loss nor degradation of any nesting or 
fcHaging habitat.^’ 

The supplemoital mitigation should not interfeievsdth 
implementing the resource management direction 
provided by Congress, espedally given that a new 
California ^r^ted owi habitat management strata 
f(H‘die SinraNevttla will likely beissuedin the near 
future. Of the approximately 213,000 acres of 
defensible fuel profile zones to be constructed ovra* 
the term of the pilot project, only 61,939 acres of 
suitable California spotted owl habitat are expected 
to be entered. Consequently, 71 percent of the 
prcyected defensible fuel prc^le zone aaeage can 
be constracted without entering suitable California 
spotted owl habitat, before die new C^ifomia jotted 
owl strategy is likely implemented. Of the 43,500 
acres of group selection harvest, approximately half 
of die acreage will be located in eastskle pine. 
Eastside pine is not suitable habitat for the owl. 
Consequently, during the beginning year($) of the 
pilot project, the Forest Service should be able to 
fully implement the resource management direcrion 
provided in Alternative 2 and the Act, without 
impactingai^smt^le CaliOxnia plotted cn^ habitat 

This California spotted owl habitat protection 
strat^y is not projected to last for the duraticxi of 
the pilot project When a new California spotted owl 
habitat management strategy is implemented, it will 
take the place of the approach described above, and 
apply to die Plumas, Lassen, and Tahoe National 
Forests for the remainda of the pilcx prefect period. 


Changes in Management Direction 

Wildlife 

Alternative 2 changes wildlife managment directimi 
in the Land and Resource Management Plans for the 
Lassen, Plumas, and Tahoe National Forests in the 
fcrflowingways: 

> TheLasscn,Plumas,andTahoeForestPlansare 
amended to require early consultation with the 
USDI Fish and Wildlife Service regarding 
Federally listed animal species.’^ 

> The Lassen, numas, and TahoeFcxestnans are 
amended to require completion of bald ea^e 
management plans in consultati^ wth the USDI 
Fish and Wildlife Service.*^ 

> The Lassen, Plumas, and Tahoe Land and 
Resource Management Plans are amended to 
establish or revise limited operating periods for 
certain wildlife species.'^ 

Forest Service policy regarding the management of 
threatened, endangered, and sensitive species, and 
other species for which viability is a concern would 
continue to beimplemented, including: 

1. Surveying areas of suitable habitat, using 
protocols based on tiie best available sdence, to 
determine information relevant to 
implementation of site-specific resource 
management activities. 

2. Limited operating periods would be applied to 
unsurvey^ fa^itat considered to be suitable for 
threatened, endangered, or senative species; and 


“Providtng additional prateetiofi to fuitible owl habitat within the westside and tnoBitian zonea will also provHle h^Htat benefits for 
three other senafive species Uttt depend on late serai, dosed^nopied foresb: goshawks, Amerioan inarlen, and Padfie fisher. 

’^Reference FEIS, page 2-6 and Table 2.1. 

^^nence FEIS, page 2*6 and Ikbie 2.2 and 23. 

‘^Reference FEIS, page 28 
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to habitat considered suitable for any species f<n’ 
which viability may be a concern 

3. Habitat connectivity, including hydrologic 
connectivity, would be maintdned to allow 
movement of old forest or aquatic/riparian- 
dependent species between areas of suitable 
h^itat. 

4. Over the course of the pilot project, suitable 
habitat for old forest-dependent species and 
aquatic/ripaiian-dependent species (including 
amphibians) shall not be reduced by more than 
10 percent b^ow 1999 levels. 

Should landscape management strate^es for any 
plant or wildlife species for which virility may be a 
concern be developed based on viability 
determinations through the efforts of the^ Sierra 
Nevada Framework for Conservation and 
Cdlaboration, the Land and Resource Management 
Plans for the Lassen, Plumas, and Tahoe National 
Forests (Forest Plans) will be amended, as 
appropriate to include them as direction. In the event 
tiiattbe above-mmtioned viability detenninations are 
not issued within 18 months, the viability 
determinations presented in the document. 
Biological Assessment and Evaluation of the 
Herger-Feinstein Quincy Library Group Forest 
Recovery Act (August 14, 1999), will be revisited. 

The FEIS is aprogrammatic analysis. No site-specific 
dedsicMis are made in this decision. When site^speciffc 
project-level analysis occurs the Forest Service will 
coordinate with biologists from other agencies (such 


as the USDlFish and Wildlife S^ce andCalifcma 
Department of Fish and Game) during project 
specific environmental planning to facilitate 
addresring conservation of sensitive species and 
species of concern. 

Vegetation 

Alternative 2 changes the vegetation management 
direction in the Land and Resource Management 
Plans for the Lassen, Plumas, and Tahoe National 
Forests in tiie following ways: 

> The Lassen, Plumas, and Tahoe Fcx^t Plans are 
amended to add standards and guidelines to 
address management of noximis and invasive 
exotic weeds. ** 

> The Lassen, Plumas, and Tahoe Forest Plans are 
amended to specify direction for oak 
manag^ent 

Riparian 

Alternative 2 changes the riparian management 
direction in the Land and Resource Management 
Plans for the Lassen, Plumas, and Tahoe National 
Forests according to the Scientiffc Analyris Team 
guidelines’^ in tiie following ways: 

> The Lassen, Plumas, and Tahoe Forest Plans are 
amended to apply the minimum protection 
riparian buffer widths prescribed by the Scientific 
Analysis Team guidelines.’^ 

> The Lassen, Plumas, and Tahoe ForestPians are 
amended to prohibit scheduled timber harvest in 
riparian habitat conservation areas, except for 


Reference FEIS, page 2-9 and Table 2.4 
Reference FEIS, page 2.9 and Tabic 2.5 

” USDA Forest Sendee, 1993, Viability Assessments and Mana^ment Considerations for Species Associated with Late Successional md 
OldGrowtiiForestsoftitePacipeNorlhwesi: TheReportoflheScient^AnafysisTeam. MM«hI993. Appendix 5-K,Con^}onent 2, pages 
443 iKrough 454. 


Reference FEK, page 2.10 and Table 2.6. 
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salvage harvest, as described below, or to meet 
Scientific Analysis Team guidelines for resource 
management objectives. 

> TheLassen,Plumas,andTahoeForBstPlansare 
amended to allow unscheduled timber harvest 
salvage in Riparian Habitat Conservation Areas 
only when riparian management objectives are 
met or a prescription is needed to obtain liparian 
management objectives.^ 

> The Lassen, Plumas, and Tahoe Forest Plans are 
amended to include provisions for 
accommodating at least a 100-year flow, 
including associated bedload and debris, at new 
stream crossings and existing crossings where 
resources are degraded.’’ 

> The Lassen, Plumas, and TahoeForestPlans are 
amended by adding a standard and guideline to 
provide for development and implementation of 
a road management plan for meeting resource 
management objectives.” 

> The Lassen, Plumas, and Tahoe F orest Plan are 
amended to provide specific direction for 
management of fire and fuel treatment to meet 
resource management objectives and minimize 
disturbance of riparian ground cover and 
vegetation.” 


Reference FEIS, page 2.10 and Table 2.7. 

” Reference FETS, page 2,10 and Table 2.7. 

“ Reference FEIS, page 2.10 and Table 2.8. 

“ Reference FEIS, page 2.10 and Table 2.8. 
“ Reference FEIS, page 2-10 and Table 2.9. 
“Reference FEIS, page 2-10 and Table 2.9. 
“ Reference FEIS, page 2-11 and Table 2.10. 
“ Reference FEIS, page 2-11 and Table 2.9. 


> The Lassen, Plumas, and Tahoe Forest Plan are 
amended to provide direction for design of 
prescribed bum project identifying objectives and 
risks.^ 

> The Tahoe and Lassen Forest Plans re amended 
to require a watershed analysis before 
implementingriparianrestorationprojects.“ The 
Lassen, Plumas, and Tahoe Forest Plan are 
amended to require habitat assessments and 
surveys for California red-legged frogs in 
elevations below 5,500 feet.* 

National Forest Management Act 
Significance Determination 

Selection of Alternative 2 amends the Land and 
Resoiu'ce Management Plans for die Lassen, Plumas, 
and Tahoe National Forests OPorest Plans). The 
amendments as d^oibed above and in die FEIS w^ 
analyzed for National Forest Management Act 
^gnificance according to the si^iidcance criteria in 
Forest Service Handbook 1909.12, Section 
5.32(3)(a“d). Four criteria must be addressed to 
determine the significance of amendments to Land 
and Resource Management Plans. The criteria are: 
(1) timing, (2) location and size, (3) goals, outputs, 
and objectives, and (4) management prescriptions. 

Timing - The first decade of the planning period for 
the Lassen Forest Plan ends on January 11, 2003; 
die first decade of the planning period for the Plumas 
Forest Plan ended on August 26, 1998; and the first 
decade of the planning period for the Tahoe Forest 
Plan ends on June 14, 2000. The amendments 
described above are expected to become effective 
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by September 1999 (based on projected 
implementation dates for this Record of Decision). 
Because these amendments will be implemented late 
in the planning period or outeidethe planning period 
for the Lassen, Plumas, and Tahoe Forest Plans, the 
amendments aie determined to be nonsignificant. 
Additionally, thepilot project will lastforamaximum 
of 5 years, so the amendments are only temporary. 

Location and^ze -The Act limits the total acreage 
affected by resource management activities to not 
more than 70,000 acres annually, or350,000 for the 
maximum (5-year) term of the pilot project. 
Therefore, at most U percent of the total landbase 
administered by the Lassen, Plumas, and Tahoe 
National Forests will be affected. Because a small 
percentage of the total landbase is affected by the 
amendments, the amendments are determined to be 
nonsi^ificant. 

Goals, Oulputs, and Objectives - lmplementad<m 
of the pilot project will not change long-term 
relationships between goals, objectives, and outputs 
disclosed in the Records of Decision, Forest Plans, 
and associated environmental documentation forthe 
Lassen, Plumas, and Tahoe National Forests. 
Because the amendment only change short-term 
outputs, not long-term relationships, the opportunity 
to achieve outputs disclosed in the Forest Plans is 
not forgone. Therefore, the amendments are 
determined to be nonsignificant. 

Management Prescription - The amendments do 
not change management prescriptions discussed in 
the Lassen, Plumas, and Tahoe Forest Plans. All of 
the resource manageramt activdes mandated by the 
Act are permitted under die current Lassen, Plumas, 
and Tahoe Forest Plans. Further, the amendment 
are temporary In nature, and limited in the 
applications to the pilot project acdvities - th^ do 


not affect actions in the Lassen, Plumas, and Tahoe 
National Forests unrelated to the pilot project. 
Therefore, the amendments are determined to be 
nonsignificant. 

Reasons for Our Decision 

Alternative 2 was selected because it wil I implement 
the direction provided by Congress in the Act. 
Alternative 2, therefore, best meets the purpose and 
need for action.^ As described above, we believe 
that additional mitigation must be applied to 
Alternative 2 in order to provide sufficient protection 
to the California spotted owl.^* We believe that 
without such mitigation, the resource management 
activities proposed in Alternative 2 would pose a 
significant risk to the long-term viability of the 
California spotted owl, and therefore be inconsist^t 
with the National Forest Management Act 
implementing regulations at 36 CFR 219.19. 
Alternatives 1,3,4, and 5 w^e not selected because 
they fail to implement the resource management 
direction provided by Congress, and therefore fail 
to fully achieve the purpose and need of the pilot 
project. 

Alternative 1, the no action alternative, was not 
selected because it fails to implement the resource 
management direction provided by Congress, and 
would not promote the goals of the pilot project. 
The Act directs the Forest Service to implement a 
strate^c system of defensible fuel profile zones, use 
the uneven-age silvicultural systems known as group 
selection harvest and individual tree harvest, and 
institute a program of riparian management. 
Alternative 1 proposes neither a strategic system of 
defensible fuel profile zones, nor significant group 
selection treatments, nor the riparian management 
program described in the Act The Act states that 
resource management activities shall not be 
conducted on lands classified as offbase or deferred; 
Alternative 1 permits resource activities on such 


Refisrence FEIS, page 1-3. 

” Beyond (he input from Forest Service biologists, the Forest Service received extensive comments from the public and Federal 
agendes, such as Uie USDI Fish and Wildlife Service, recommending diat additional protection be given to California spotted owl 
habitat. 
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lands. The Act states tiiat the Scientific Analysis 
Team guidelines shall apply to all resource 
management activities; Alternative 1 does not adopt 
the Scientific Analysis Team guidelines. Because it 
would not implement the resource management 
direction provided in the Act, Alternative 1 would 
not advance the ecological and economic goals 
promoted in the Act and the Quincy Library Group 
Community Stability Proposal. Consequently, 
Alternative 1 was not selected. 

Alternative 3 was not selected because it fails to 
implement the resource management direction 
provided by Congre^. Alternative 3 closely matches 
Alternative 2 and the resource direction provided in 
the Act, but adopts a slightly different fuel 
management strategy. The Act directs the Forest 
Service to construct 40,000 to 60,000 acres of 
defensible fuel profile zcmes each year” Alternative 
3 proposes constructing only 14,000 to 20,000 acres 
of defensible fuel profile zones each year. The 
remaining annual fuel treatments (26,000 to 40,000 
acres) would be area fuel treatments, which are not 
proposed in the Act.*° Due to this difference. 
Alternative 3 was not selected. 

Alternative 4 was not selected because it fails to 
implement the resource management direction 
provided by Congress and would not promote the 
goals of the pilot project. The Act directs the Forest 
Service to construct 40,000 to 60,000 acres of 
defensible fuel profile zones.’* Alternative 4 only 
proposes 12,000 acres of defensible fuel profile 
zones, and 13,000 acres of area fuel treatments, for 
a total of 25,000 acres per year of area fuel 
treatments.” The proposed level of fuel treatments 
does not reduce the threat of catastrc^hic fire to the 


levels desired in Congressional directicm and the 
Quincy Library Group Community Stability 
Proposal. Furthermore, such reduced treatment 
I evels woul d likely detract from the economic health 
of the communities in and near the planning area, 
which would interfere with one of the goals of the 
Act. Because Alternative 4 fails to implement 
Congres^onal direction, itw^ notdios^ 

Alternative 5 was not selected because it fiuls to 
implement the resource management direction 
provided by Congress and would not promote tiie 
goals of tiie pilot project. The Act directs die For^t 
Servicelo implement a stia^jc sy^em of defensble 
fuel profile zones, and use the uneven-age 
silvicultural systems known as group selection and 
individual tree selection harvest. Spedfically, the Act 
directs the Forest Service to construct 40,000 to 
60,000 acres of defensible fuel profile zones each 
year, and approximately 8,700 acres of group 
selection treatments each year.” Alternative 5 
proposes ndther a strategic system of defensible fuel 
profile zones, nor significant amounts of group 
selection treatments. Alternative 5 proposes a fuel 
management program tiiat emphaazes tiie use of 
prescribed fire and isdevdoped based on landscr^e- 
lev^ watershed analysis. The number of acres to be 
treated in a given year, would depend on results of 
the watershed analysis. Grmip selection harvest, 
although not emphasized, could be implemoited to 
enhance desired vegetative characteristics. Such 
levels of v^etatlon treatments do not conform to 
the levels set in the Act and will not reduce the threat 
of catastrophic to the levels desired in Congressional 
direction and the Quimy Library Group Community 
Stability Proposal. Furthermore, such reduced 
treatment levels would likely detract from the 
eccmcnnic health of the crxnmunities in and n^ tiie 


» Reference tfie Act, subsection (dXl). 

« Reference FEIS, page 2-3 and Table 2,25. 

Reference FEIS, page 2-3 and Table Z25. 
“ Referee FEIS, page 2-7 and TaWo 2.25. 
” Reference the Act, subsectioa {dXI}- 
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planning area, which would interfere with one of the 
goals of the Act Because Altanative 5 fails to 
implement Congressional direction, it was not 
chosen. 

Monitoring Requirements 

The monitoring strategy* was developed to meet 
several objectives. First, to accomplish the reporting 
and monitoring requirements as set forth in the Act 
Second, to gather inform ati on to aid the work of the 
Scientific Review Team (required by die Act) that 
will be appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The ScientificReview Team will assess the success 
of implemented actions in meering the objectives 
outlined in the Act Third, to assess die degree of 
implementation and effectiveness of the selected 
alternative in meeting objectives outlined in FEIS. 
Monitoring and evaluation are essential components 
of managng natural resources on public lands. The 
monitoring strategy will : 

> Provide information useflil to managers applying 
the principles of adaptive management. 

> Assist the public in gauging the success of 
implementii^ the resource management activities 
as designed. 

> Assess the effectiveness of the resource 
management activities in achieving resource 
objectives. 

The pilot prefect described in Alternative 2 will be 
mcaiitored according to the monitoring strategy 
described in Chapter 6 of the FEIS. The monitoring 
strategy i* comprised of three parts. 

Parti (Aimual Stahis Reports) lists project activity 
reporting requirements set forth in the Act The 
purpose of the annual status reports is to track 
expenditures, outputs, and projections related to 
activities authorized by the Record of Decision and 
specifically required by the Act. Pan II 
(impiranentationMonitoing) assesses the degree to 

” Rcftrcncc FEIS, Chapter 6. 


which actions were implemented according to 
management direction contained in the FEIS; the 
Lassen, Plumas, and Tahoe Forest Plans; or in site- 
specific direction. Implementation monitoring 
determines the degree and extent to which application 
at management direction (standards and piidelines) 
and mitigation measures meet ^ecified direction and 
intent. Implementation monitoring should evaluate 
performancein carrying out actions described in the 
Record of Decision. Tracking and reporting 
implementation of the resource management 
activities provides a record of accomplishment. Part 
ni (Effectiveness Monitoring) assesses the degree 
to which implemented resource management 
activities meet rraource objectives and changes in 
social or -economic indicators from communities 
witiiin the planning area. The purpose of effectiveness 
monitoring is to determine the degree to which 
implemented resource management acli-sities met 
objectives. 

The monitoring strategy also addresses other 
monitoring and evaluation needs identified during 
the analysis fortheFEIS. Ei^t additional items will 
be monitored, evaluated, and reported: 

> A description of economic benefits to local 
communities that could be achieved by 
implementation of the pilot project. 

> A description of adverse environmental impacts 
of the pi!« prcgect Questions stemming from 
the FHS issues are intended to address this 
monitoring requirement. 

> An assessment ofecologcal health and adverse 
environmental impacts. 

> An assessment of community stririlify. 

> Thecollectionofwatershedmonitorfngdatawith 
priority ontimingofwater releases, water quality 
changes, and wateryield changes overthe short- 
tmm and long-tram in the pilot project area. 
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> Noxious weeds 

> Sensitive Plants 

> Threatened, endangered and sensitive wildlife 
species 

Permits, Licenses, and Grants Required for 
Implementadon. The following permits will be 
needed or used for projects implementing this 
decision: 

> Coun^ road use permits, as appropiiate 

> AirQuality Management DistrictBum permits 

> US Army Corps of Engineers - Wetland and 
Riparian Restoration permits (Section 404 of the 
Clean Water Act) 

> StateWaterQuality Control Board permits 

> County Agricultural permits 

Findings Required by Other Laws 
The Forest Service is complying with Section 106 
of the National Historic Preservation Act, as 
stipulated in the agreement entitled Proff-ammatic 
Agreement between the USDA Forest Service - 
Pacific Southwest Region, California State Historic 
Preservation Officer, and the Advisory Council on 
Historic Preservation P Consultation with the State 
Historic Preservation Office is not required at this 
time. If and when effects on cultural heritage 
resoiuces are identified, consultation will be required 
outside the programmatic agreement. 

Section 7 of the Endangered Species Act requires 
Federal agendas to pursue consultation the 


USDI Fish and Wildlife Service and the U.S. 
Department of Commoc^ Natimial Marine Fineries 
Service, whichever is appropriate, during tiie 
planning phase for site>spedfic prefects. To date, 
informal consultation has occurred with both 
agendes regardingFederally proposed, threatened, 
or endangered spedes that are expected to occur 
within the planning area fortius proposal. In a letter 
dated August 17. 1999, the USDIFish and Wildlife 
Service concurred with the Forest Servicers 
conclusicm that implem^taticxi of Altonative 2, as 
modified by supplemental mitigaticHi, would not 
adversely affect any species listed under the 
Endangoed Spedes Act.^^ Consequently, no further 
consultation is necessary. 

All Federal agendes must ccxnpiy with the j^rovisirms 
of the Clean Water Act This proposal meets the 
terms of the Clean Water Act for non-point sources 
of pollution, primaiily erosion and sedimaitatimi. Fot 
purposes of the selected alternative (Alt^ative 2) 
and the analysis in the FEIS, compliance is 
accomplished through implementation of Best 
Management Practices for National Forests in 
Califomia (USDA Forest Service, 1979). 

This pilot project conforms with the Clean Air Act 
and complies with the General Confomiily Rule 
recently promulgated by the Environmental 
Protection Agency^’. Activities will be coordinated 
with permitting requirements of the Califomia Air 
Resources Board and the Air Quality Management 
Districts will be met. 

Administrative Review 

Because this is a programmatic dedsion and will not 
implement any site-spedfic projects, this dedsion is 
subject to administrative review pursuant to 36 CFR 
217. Any appeal of this decision must be fully 


^^ference FEIS, page I>8. 

^ In the same letter, the l^DI Rsh and Wildlife Sersice stated that it was in agreement with the Forest Service’s approach to maintain- 
ing the viability of old forest-associated species of concern (California spotted owl, northern gosha>^, great gray owl. Pacific fisher, and 
American marten), as well as aquatic and riparian-dependent specie (mountain yellow-legged frog, f^thill yellow-legged frog. Cascade 
frog, and northern leopard frog). 

Reference FEIS, Appendix X. 
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consistent with 36 CFR 217.9, and be filed in 
duplicate with; 

Regional Forester 
USDA Forest Service - RS 
1323 Club Drive 
Vallejo, CA 94592 

within 45 days of the date of the published legal 
notice. Any notice of appeal must include at a 
minimum: 

1. A statement that the document is a Notice of 
Appeal filed pursuant to 36 CFR 217; 

2. The name, address, and telephone number of the 
appellant; 

3. Identification of the decision about which the 
objection isbeing made, 

4. Identification of the document in which the 
decision is contained, by title and subject, date 
of the decision, and name and title of the Deciding 
Officer; 

5. Identification of the specific portion of the 
decisions to which the objection is made; 

6. Reasons for objection, including issues of fact, 
law, regulation, or policy, and if applicable, 
specifically how the decision violates law, 
regulation, or policy; and 

7. Identification of the specific change(s) in the 
decision that the appellant seeks. 

To request a stay of implementation, an appellant 
must: 

1. FileawritteirequestwiththeReviewingOfficer, 

2. Simultaneously send a copy of the stay request 
to any other appellant(s), intervenoi:(s), and to 
theDeciding Officer; and 


3. Provide a written justification of the need for a 
stay, which at a minimum includes the following: 

(a) A description of the specific project(s), 
activity(ies), or action(s) to be stopped. 

(b) Specific reasons why the stay should be 
granted in sufficient detail to permit the 
Reviewing Officer to evaluate and rule upon 
the stay request, including at a minimum : 

• The specific adverse effect(s) upon the 

requester; 

• Harmful site-specific impacts or effects on 

resources in the area affected by the 
activity(ies) to be stopped; and 

• How the cited effects and impacts vrould 

prevent a meaningful decision on the 
merits. 
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Implementation 

Pursuant 36 CER 217.10(a), this decision will be 
implemented 7 calendar days following pubticadon 
of the l^al notice of the deciaon unless a stay request 
is granted. 

Contact Person 

David Peters 
Project Manager 

Heiger-Feinstein Quincy Library Group Forest 

Recovery Act 

Post Office Box 11500 

Quincy, Califotrtia 95971 

(530)283-2050 

Signatures and Date 


Kathryn J. Silverman, Acting Forest Supervisor, 
Lassen National Forest 

Date 8/20/1999 

Mark J. Madrid, Forest Supervisor, Plumas National 
Forest 

Date 8/20/1999 


Steven T. Eubanks, Forest Supervisor. Tahoe 
National Forest 

Date 8/20/1999 
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112 STAT. 2681-305 PUBLIC LAW 105-277— OCT. 21, 1998 


TITLE IV 


THE HERGER-FEINSTEIN QUINCY LIBRARY GROUP FOREST 
RECOVERY ACT 


He^er-Franstem 
Ooingr Librai? 
Oroup Forest 
Recovery Act. 

16 use 2104 
note. 


Sec. 401. Pilot Project foe Plumas, Lassen, and Tahoe 
National Forests to Implement Quincy Library Group Pro- 
posal. (a) Definition. — For purposes of thin section, the term 
“Quinty Library Grou{>Coiranun% Stability Proposal” means the 
a^MSoent by a coalition of representatives of fisheries, timber, 
environmental, county OTvemment, citizen groups, and local 
communities that formed in northern California to develop a 
resource management program that promotes ecologic and economic 
health for certain Federm lands and communities in the Sierra 
Nevada area. Such proposal includes the map entitled “QUINCY 
LIBRARY GROUP Community Stability Proposal”, dated October 
12, 1993, and prepared by VESTRA Resources of Redd^g, Califor- 


(b) Pilot Project Required.— 

(1) Pilot project and purpose.— The Secretary of Agri- 
culture (in this section referred to as the “Secretarj^), acting 
through the Forest Service and after completion of an environ- 
mental impact stetement (a record of decision for which shall 
be adopted within 300 days), shall conduct a pilot project on 
the Federal lands described in paragraph (2) to implement 
and demon.strate the effectiveness of the resource management 
activities described in subsection (d) and the ofeer requirements 
of this section, as recommended in the Quincy Library Group- 
Community Stability Proposal. 

(2) Pilot project area.— The Secretary shall conduct the 
pilot project on the Federal lands within Plumas National For- 
est, Lassen National Forest, and the Sierraville Ranger District 
of Tahoe National Forest in the State of (jalifoniia designated 
as “Available for Group Selection” on the map entitled “QUIN- 
CY LIBRARY GROUP Community Stability Proposal”, dated 
October 12. 1993 (in this section rmerred to as the “pilot project 
area”). Such map shall be on file and available for inspection 
in the appropriate offices of the Forest Service. 
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(c) Exclusion of Certain Lands, Riparian Protection and 
Compliance. — 

(1) Exclusion. — All spotted owl habitat areas and pro- 
tected activity centers located within the pilot project area 
designated under subsection (bX2) will be deferred from 
resource management activities required under subsection (d) 
and timber harvesting during the term of the pilot project. 

(2) Riparian protection.— 

(A) In general.— The Scientific Analysis Team guide- 
lines for riparian system protection described in subpara- 
graph (B) snail apply to all resource management activities 
conducted under subsection (d) and aU timber harvesting 
activities that occur in the pilot project area during the 
term of the pilot project. 

(B) Guidelines described.— The guidelines referred 
to in subparagraph (A) are those in the document entitled 
“Viability Assessments and Management Considerations for 
Species Associated with Late-Successional and Old-Growth 
Forests of the Pacffic Northwest”, a Forest Service research 
document dated March 1993 and co-authored by the Sci- 
entific Analysis Team, including Dr. Jack Ward Thomas. 

(C) Limitation. — Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to require the application of the Scientific Analysis 
Team guidelines to any livestock grazing in the pilot project 
area during the term of the pilot project, untos the live- 
stock grazing is being conducted in the specific location 
at which the Scientific Analysis Team miidelines are being 
applied to an activity under subsection (d). 

(3) Compliance.— All resource management activities 
required by subsection (d) shall be implemented to the extent 
consistent with applicable Federal law and the standards and 
guidelines for the conservation of the California spotted owl 
as set forth in the California Spotted Owl Sierran Provence 
Interim Guidelines or the subsequently issued guidelines, 
whichever are in effect. 

(4) Roadless area protection. — The Regional Forester 
for Region 5 shall direct that any resource management activity 
required by subsection (dXD and (2), road building, aU 
timber harvesting activities, and any riparian management 
under subsection (dX4) that utilizes road construction or timber 
harvesting shall not be conducted on Federal lands within 
the Plumas National Forest, Lassen National Forest, and the 
Sierraville Ranger District of the Tahoe National Forest that 
are designated as either “Off Base” or “Deferred” on the map 
referred to in subsection (a). Such direction shall be effective 
during the term of the pilot project. 

(d) Resource Management AcnvrriES. — ^During the term of 
the pilot project, the Secretary shall implement and carry out 
the following resource management activities on an acreage basis 
on the Federal lands included within the pilot project area des- 
ignated under subsection G)X2): 

(1) Foelbreak construction. — Construction of a strateric 
system of defensible fuel profile zones, including shaded 
fuelbreaks, utilizing thinning, individual tree selection, and 
other methods of vegetation management consistent witii the 
Quincy Library Group-Community Stability Proposal, on not 
less than 40,000, but not more than 60,000, acres per year. 
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(2) Group selection and individual tree selection. — 
Utilization of group selection and individual tree selection 
uneven-aged forest management prescriptions described in the 
Quincy Library Group-Community Stability Proposal to achieve 
a desired future condition of aU-age, multistory, fire resilient 
forests as follows: 

(A) Group selection. — Group selection on an average 
acreage of .57 percent of the pilot project area land each 
year of the pilot project. 

(B) Individual tree selection.— Individual tree selec- 
tion may also be utilized within the pilot project area. 

(3) Total acreage. — ^The total acreage on which resource 
management activities are implemented under this subsection 
shall not exceed 70,000 acres each year. 

(4) Riparian management. — A program of riparian 
management, including wide protection zones and riparian res- 
toration projects, consistent with riparian protection guidelines 
in subsection {c)(2)(B). 

(e) Cost-Effectiveness. — In conducting the pilot project. Sec- 
retary shall use the most cost-effective means available, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary, to implement resource management activi- 
ties described in subsection (d). 

(f) Funding. — 

(1) Source of funds. — In conducting the pilot project, 
the Secretary shall use, subject to the relevant reprogramming 
guidelines of the House and Senate Committees on 
Appropriations — 

(A) those funds specifically provided to the Forest Serv- 
ice by the Secretary to implement re.source management 
activities according to the Quincy Library Group-Commu- 
nity Stability Proposal; and 

(B) year-end excess funds that are allocated for the 
administration and management of Plumas National For- 
est, Lassen National Forest, and the Sierraville Ranger 
District of Tahoe National Forest. 

(2) PEOHiBmoN ON USE OF CERTAIN FUNDS.— The Secretary 
may not conduct the pilot project using funds appropriated 
for any other unit of the National Forest System. 

(3) Flexibility. — Subject to normal reprogramming guide- 
lines, during the term of the pilot project, the forest supervisors 
of Plumas National Forest, Lassen National Forest, and Tahoe 
National Forest may aUocate and use aU accounts that contain 
year-end excess funds and all available excess funds for tihe 
administration and management of Plumas National Forest, 
Lassen National Forest, and the Sierraville Ranger District 
of Tahoe National Forest to perform the resource management 
activities described in subsection (d). 

(4) Restriction. — ^The Secret^ or the forest supervisors, 
as the case may be, shall not utilize authority provided under 
paragraphs (1)(B) and (3) if, in their judgment, doing so will 
limit other nontimber related multiple use activities for which 
such funds were available. 

(6) Overhead. — The Secretary shall seek to ensure that 
of amounts available to carry out this section — 

(A) not more than 12 percent is used or allocated 
for general administration or other overhead; and 
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(B) at least 88 percent is used to implement and carry 
out activities required by this section. 

(6) Authorized supplemental funds. — ^There are author- 
ized to be appropriated to implement and carry out the pilot 
project such sums as are necessary. 

(7) Baseline funds.— Amounts available for resource 
management activities authorized under subsection (d) shall 
at a minimum include existing baseline iunding levels. 

(g) Term of Pilot Project. — ^The Secretary shall conduct the 
pilot project until the earlier of: (1) the date on which the Secretary 
completes amendment or revision of the land and resource manage- 
ment plans directed under and in compliance with subsection (i) 
for the Plumas National Forest, Lassen National Forest, and Tahoe 
National Forest; or (2) five years after the date of the commence- 
ment of the pilot project. 

(h) Consultation. — (1) The statement required by subsection 
(bXD shall be prepared in consultation with interest^ members 
of the public, including the Quincy Library Group. 

(2) Contracting. — The Forest Service, subject to the availabil- 
ity of appropriations, may carry out any (or all) of the requirements 
of this section using private contracts. 

(i) Corresponding Forest Plan Amendments.— Within 2 
years after the date of the enactment of this Act, the Regional 
Forester for Region 5 shall initiate the process to amend or revise 
the land and resource management plans for Plumas National 
Forest, Lassen National Forest, and Tahoe National Forest. The 
process shall include preparation of at least one alternative that — 

U) incorporates the pilot project and area designations 
made by subsection (b), the resource management activities 
described in subsection (d), and other aspects of the Quincy 
Library Group-Community Stability Proposal; and 

(2) makes other changes warranted by the analyses con- 
ducted in compliance with section 102(2) of the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969 (42 U.S.C. 4332(2)), section 
6 of the Forest and Rangeland Renewable Resources Hanning 
Act of 1974 (16 U.S.C. 1604), and other applicable laws. 

(j) Status Reports.— 

(1) In general. — ^Not later than February 28 of each year 
during the terra of the pilot project, the Secretery shall submit 
to Congress a report on the ^tus of the pilot project. The 
report shall include at least the following: 

(A) A complete accounting of the use of ftmds made 
available under subsection (fKlXA) until such funds are 
fully expended. 

(B) A complete accounting of the use of funds and 
accounts made available under subsection (f)(1) for the 
previous fiscal year, including a schedule of the amounts 
drawn fium each account used to perform resource manage- 
ment activities described in subse^on (d). 

(C) A description of total acres treated for each of 
the resource management activities required under sub- 
section (d), forest health improvements, &:e risk reductions, 
water yield increases, and other natural resources-related 
benefits achieved by the implementation of the resource 
management activities described in subsection (d). 
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(D) A description of the economic benefits to local 
communities achieved by the implementation of the pilot 
project. 

(E) A comparison of the revenues generated by, and 
costs incurred in, the implementation of the resource 
management activities described in subsection (d) on the 
Federal lands included in the pilot project area with the 
revenues and costs during each of the fiscal years 1992 
through 1997 for timber management of such lands before 
their inclusion in the pilot project. 

(F) A proposed schedule for the resource management 
activities to be undertaken in the pilot project area during , 
the l-year period beginning on the date of submittal of' 
the report. 

(G) A description of any adverse environmental impacts 
from the pilot project. 

(2) Limitation on eocpenditures.— The amount of Federal 
funds expended on each annual report under this subsection 
shall not exceed $125,000. 

(k) Final Report. — 

(1) In general. — ^The Secretary shall establish an 
independent scientific panel to review and report on whether, 
and to what extent, implementation of the pilot project imder 
this section achieved the goals stated in the Quincy Library 
Group-Community Stabilily ProposaL incluifing improved 
ecological health and community stability. Tlie membership 
of the panel shall reflect expertise in diverse disciplines in 
order to adequately address all of those goals. 

(2) Preparation. — ^The panel shjdl initiate such review 
no sooner than 18 months after the first day of the term 
of the pilot project under subsection (g). The panel shall prepare 
the report in consultation with interested members of the pub- 
lic, including the Qmncy Library Group. The report shall 
include, but not be limited to, the following; 

(A) A description of any adverse environmental impacts 
resulting fhom implementation of the pilot project. 

(B) An assessment of watershed monitoring data on 
lands treated pursuant to this section. Such assessment 
shall address the following issues on a priority basis: timing 
of water releases; water quality changes; and water yield 
changes over the short- and long-term in the pilot project 
area. 

(3) Submission to the congress.— The panel shall submit 
the final report to the Congress as soon as practicable, but 
in , no case later than 18 months after complefion of the pilot 
project. 

(4) Limtation on expenditures.— The amount of Federal 
funds expended for the report under this subsection, other 
than for watershed monitoring, shall not exceed $350,000. The 
amount of Federal funds expended for watershed monitoring 
under this subsection shall not exceed $175,000 for each fisS 
year in which the report is inrepared. 

fl) Relationship to Other Laws.— N othing in this section 
exempts the pilot project from any Federal environmental law. 

(m) Loans for Demonstration Projects foe Wood Waste 
OR Low-Quality Wood Byproducts.— 
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(1) Evaluation of loan ADvisABiUTy.— The Alternative 
Agricultural Research and Commercialization Corporation 
established under section 1658 of the Food, Agriculture, Con- 
servation, and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 5902) (in this section 
referred to as the “Corporation”) shall evaluate the advisability 
of making commercialization assistance loans under section 
1661 of such Act (7 U.S.C. 6905) to support a minimum of 
2 demonstration projects for the development and demonstra- 
tion of commercial application of technology to convert wood 
waste or low-quality wood byproducts into usable, higher value 
products. 

(2) Location of demonstration projects.— If the Cor- 
poration determines to make loans under this subsection to 
support the development and demonstration of commercial ap- 
plication of technology to convert wood waste or low-quality 
wood byproducts into usable, higher value products,’ the Cor- 
poration shall consider making one loan with regard to a dem- 
onstration project to be conducted in the pilot project area 
and one loan with regard to a demonstration project to be 
conducted in southeast Alaska. 

(3) Eligibility requirements.— To be eligible for a loan 
under this subsection, a demonstration project shall be required 
to satisfy the eligibility requirements imposed by the Corpora- 
tion under section 1661 of the Food, Agriculture, Conservation, 
and Trade Act of 1990 (7 U.S.C. 5905). 

Sec. 402. Short Title. Section 401 of this title may be cited 
as the “Herger-Feinstein Quincy Library Group Forest Recovery 
Act”. 
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Surface Fuels 
Maps & Data 


Page 1 of 1 


\otice: 1 30K - fue) map image may load slow 


Fuel Model 5 4c7w shrub typicafiy 
found on the foothUis this region 



Cross Section of Fuel Map 

from Northern Sacramento Valley to Portola 


Click inLifnlxiciii phoros for 

rtCt.lKS 0( C?CP fuel 'TlOC/Cf 


Above is a typical Fuel Model Map produced from Fuel Model CIS data for a slice of Northeastern 
California . TTie thumbnail pictures (not the actual location) indicate the type of vegetation and fuel 
loads associated with each fuel model shown in the key. By clicking on the thumbnail photos, you can 
obtain more detailed technical information about each fuel model. 


I Background 


Metadata 


Sample Map 


Download GIS Data Set 


Return to Fire 


http://frap.cdf.ca.gov/data/fire_data/fuels/'fuels.htm 
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Executive Summary 


T he State Board of Forestry and the California Department of Forestiy and 
Fire Protection (CDF) have drafted a comprehensive update of the fire plan 
for wildland fire protection In California. The planning process defines a 
level of service measurement, considers assets at risk, incorporates the cooperative 
interdependent relationships of wildland fire protection providers, provides for public 
stakeholder involvement, and creates a fiscal framework for policy analysis. 


Goal and Obietfives 

The overall goal is to reduce total costs and losses from wildland fire in 
California by protecting assets at risk through focused prefire 
management prescriptions and increasing initial attack success. 

The California Fire Plan has five strategic objectives: 


Overall goal is to 
reduce total wildfire 
costs and losses. 


O To create wildfire protection zones that reduce the risks to citizens and 
firefighters. 


O To assess all wildlands, not just the state rej^nsiblUly areas. Analyses will 
include all wildland fire service providers — federal, state, local government, and 
private. The analysis will ideritify high risk, hl^ value areas, and develop 
Information on and determine who is responsible, who is responding, and who is 
paying for wildland fire emergencies. 


O To identify and analyze key policy issues and develop recommendations for 
changes in public policy. Analysis will include alternatives to reduce total costs 
and losses by increasing fire protection system effectiveness. 


O To have a strong fiscal policy focus and monitor the wildland fire protection 
system in fiscal terms. This will include all public and private expenditures and 
economic losses. 


O To translate the analyses into public policies. 


fire Man framework 

Five major components will form the basis of an ongoing fire planning process to 
monitor and assess California's wildland fire environment. 
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O iradilre protection zones. A key product of this Fire Plan Is 
P2an keti vroduct is development of wildfire safely zones to reduce citizen and 

. , firefighter risks from future large wildfires. 

development of wildjtre 

safety zones. ^ initial attack success. Hie fire plan defines an assessment 

process for measuring the level of service provided by the fire 
protection system for wildland fire. This measure can be used to assess the 
department’s ability to provide an equal level of protection to lands of similar 
type, as required Yyy Public Resources Code 4130. This measurement is the 
percentage of fires that are successfully controlled before unacceptable costs Eire 
incurred. 

Knowledge of the level of service will help define the risk to wildfire damage 
faced by public and private assets in the wildlands. 

O Assets protected. The plan will establish a methodology for defining assets 
protected and their degree of risk from wildfire. The assets addressed in the 
plan are citizen and firefighter safety, watersheds and water, timber, wildlife 
and habitat {Including rare and endangered species), unique areas (scenic, 
cultural, and historic), recreation, range, structures, air quality. Stakeholders — 
national, state, local, and private agencies, interest groups, etc. — will be 
identified for each asset at risk. The assessment will define the areas where 
assets are at risk from wildfire, enabling fire service managers and stakeholders 
to set priorities for prefire management project work. 

O Prcflrc management. This aspect focuses on system anedysis methods that 
assess alternatives to protect assets from unacceptable risk of wildland fire 
Assess alternatives to damage. Projects include a combination of fuels reduction, 

protect assets from Ignition management, fire-safe engineering activities, and forest 

wildfire. health to protect public and private assets. The priority for 

projects will be based on asset owneis and other stakeholders’ input and 
support. Prefire management prescriptions designed to protect these assets will 
also identify who benefits and who should share in the project costs. 

O Fiscal framework. The BoEird Emd CDF are developing a fiscal framework for 
assessing and monitoring annual Eind long-term changes In California's 
wildland fire protection ^sterns. State, local, and federal wildland fire 
protection agencies, silong with the private sector, have evolved into an 
interdependent system of prefire management and suppression forces. As a 
result, changes to budgeted levels of service of any of the entities directly affects 
the others and the services delivered to the public. Monitoring system changes 
through this fiscal framework will allow the Board and CDF to address public 
policy issues that maximize the efficiency of local, state, and federal firefighting 
resources. 

These are Fire Plan framework applications: 

O Identify for state, federal, and local officials and for the public those areas of 
concentrated assets and high risk. 

O Allow CDF to create a more efficient fire protection system focused on 
meaningful solutions for identified problem areas. 


2 
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O Give citizens an opportunity to identify public and private 
assets to design and cany out projects to protect those 
assets. 

O Identify, before fires start, where cost-effective prefire 

management investments can be made to reduce taxpayer 
costs and citizen losses from wildfire. 

O Encourage an integrated intergovernmental approach to reducing costs and 
losses. 

O Enable policy makers and the public to focus on what can be done to reduce 
future costs and losses from wildfires. 


Focus on what public 
can do to reduce costs 
and losses. 


Z 
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Findings and 
Recommendations 


T he Board of Forestry’s Callfomla Fire Plan findings and recommendations 
were developed by the Fire Han working team. These findings and 
recommendations arc summarized into three categories: 

O Levels of Wildland Fire Protection SeiAices 
O Wildland Fire Protection Fiscal Issues 
O Prefire Management to Reduce Wildfire Costs/Losses 


Levels of WUIaiul fire Protettion Servkes 

A primary Board of Forestry responsibility is set forth in Public Resources Code 
Section 4130. which directs the Board to classify all lands within state 

responsibility areas (SRA) based on cover, beneficial water uses, 
probable erosion damage and fire risks and hazards: to 
determine the intensity of protection to be given each fype of 
wildland; and to prepare a fire plan to assure adequate statewide 
fire proiection so that lands of each type be assigned the same 
Intensity of protection. With 'he recent integration of the State 
Fire Marshal's office, the responsibility for the protection of structures Included in 
Health and Safety Code Sections 13143. 17920.7. 17921, and 18930 is considered 
in the PRC 4 1 30 evaluation. 


Board of Forestry is 
responsible for preparing 
a Fire Plan to assure 
adequate statewide 
protection. 


Ihis California Fire Plan is the result. It is the Board’s approach to assessing the 
level of wildland fire protection. 


Findings 

1 . The history of California wildfires indicates that the following trends will 
continue. 

• Risk from wildfire to life, property, natural resources, and firefighter safety 
is increasing. 

• Population will grow and more people will live and use wildland areas, 
especially in the Central Sierra and in the Southern California counties of 
Riverside, San Bernardino and San Diego. 
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• Topography and climate support ecosystems wdiere large wildfires can be 
expected. 

• Drou^l and fuel moisture conditions will be unpredictable but almost 
always dangerous in fire season. 

• More structures will be conslructed In areas dial are veiy susceptible to 
wildfire. 

• Historical legacy of narrow roads, difficult entrarwe, insufficient water 
supplies, flammable building construction and location that make many 
communities and homes wildfire-prone still exits- 

• Public demand for wildland fire protection and other services will increase. 

2. Deteriorating forest health, increasing fuel loads and other factors have led to 
more intense, destructive wiidflres; unabated this pattern will continue. 

3. Assets at risk will increase, especially watershed assets, because of the rapid 
rise in the demand for water to supply more people. Based on population 
projections, the potential for accelerating loss of protected assets, especially life 
and property, will be greater from ^ 
disastrous ^dflres. 

4. Large wildfires do not respect political 
or property boundaries. Historically, a 
strength of California’s firefighting 
agencies is found witliin a concept of 
mutual cooperation at the federal, 
state, and local levels of government. 

Day-to-day mutual aid for initial attack, 
as well as a statewide mutual-aid 
system for fire disasters, are the basis 
of this cooperation and coordination. 

Tlie ability to rapidly mobilize, 
effectively deploy and support large 
numbers of specialized fircfighUng 
resources Is essential to cope with large 
multiple fires. Hence, CDF. in 
cooperation with other fire agencies, must maintain infrastructure, including 
communications and capital improvements necessary to facilitate such a 
response. 

5. Fire protection forces in California must have sufficient depth to respond to 
large, multiple wildfires and still prevent other small fires from becoming large 
damaging fires. CDF plays a key role in supping and coordinating such forces; 
It should maintain and enhance this ability. The 1985 Fire Plan includes a 
model to provide adequate depth of resources that show CDF needing 96 
additional engines and 825 personnel for managing large fires using the 
Incident Command S^tem. There is a greater need today as reflected in the 
California Fire Plan. 



large widfim do nol reipoet pelHical or proporty boundaries^ t/iuf 
<oofwre>wn ameng ^r» agoncm is f)eetssary. (Oeparitm/it of forestry and 
Fire Pn^lion fdioto) 
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Recommendations 

1 . Tlie Board of Forestry directs CDF to further develop and implement a new Fire 
Plan framework that Includes: 


CDF will implement ajire 
planframeworlc that 
includes LOS, assets, Jire 
history and costs and 
losses. 


* Level of service (LOS) initial attack success and major fire 
failure rates. 

» Identification and assessment of assets protected, covering 
both commodify (economic) and non-commodity assets. 

• History of wildfires by intensity levels, size and vegetation 
types. Identification and rankings of high-value/ high-risk wildland areas for 
use by local, state, and federal agencies and the private sector for allocating 
prefire management and suppression resources. 

Severe fire weather rankings to relate probability that large damaging fires 
will occur by local area. 


• History and projections of changes in total costs and losses of California s 
wildland fire protection system thai can result from potential increases or 
decreases Ln local, state, and federal agency expenditures and private-sector 
investments. 


2. CDF should identify options to expand its suppression force to meet the 

multiple, large fire scenario (such as the 1985 Fire Plan's proposal to retain, in 
a reserve fleet. 96 engines that were being replaced) and determine a cost- 

effective way to staff these engines witli trained personnel in severe 
Create reserve Jire fire weather in targeted ar«is identified in the Califomia Fire Plan 
assessment framework. The number of reserve engines should be 
increased to 100 for the CaUfomia Fire Plan. This allotment would: 

• Allow better management of SRA fires by minimizing CDF s 
dependence on tlic reduced federal agencies resources. 


engine fleet for 
multiplefire 
responsibility. 


* Keep cost under control because of reduced ordering througli the Office of 
Emergency Services, thereby better controlling emergency fund 
expenditures. 

• Help llmiL the need to exceed maximum drawdown when there are large 
multiple fires, as now occurs. 

3. CDF should assess and report back to the Board annually on what can be done 
during the next five years to reduce the impact in numbers and damage of 
large, disastrous fires in Califomia annually. 


CDF should use the new fire plan assessment framework at the ranger units 


Create local 
stakeholder forums 
to improve fire 
protection. 


and for creating local forums to obtain expertise and other input 
from citizens, community groups, local agencies and other 
stakeholders on assets protected. The questions of wildland resource 
assets and structure protection can be better addressed at the 
ranger unit community levels, in terms of ic\'el of service, benefits 


and financial responsibilities. 


5. The new fire plan assessment framework also should be applied to federal 
wildlands. The Board of Forestry has assigned its Resource Protection 
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Committee to work with federal agencies that are primary participants in 
California's wildland fire protection system. The focus would be the 
complementary relationships of changes in federal agencies’ budgets and 
policies tliat could affect California’s total costs and losses from wildfires on 
federal, state, and local re.sponsibility lands. Agencies, such as the USDA Forest 
Service, Bureau of Land Management. Bureau of Indian Affairs, National Park 
Service, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. Environmental Protection Agency and 
P'ederal Emergency Management Agency should be invited to participate. 

Wildland fire Protettion fisral Issues 

Findings 

1 . Multi-year fiscal problems are occurring at all governmental levels, constraining 
the availability of funding to address tlie increasing workload, costs and losses 
of the California wildland fire protection system. 

2. The increasing number of structui'es and people in California wildlands and the 
growing importance of the state’s natural resources create a growing demand to 
fund additional wildland fire protection services for both the stnretures and the 
wildland resource assets. 

3. The primary fiscal resix>nsibilities for the initial attack responsibilities: (1) for 
federal wildland fire protection are the federal taxpayers, (2) for privately owned 
wildland fire protection are the state taxpayers, and (3) for structure fire 
protection In vrildland areas are the local taxpayers. However, during the 
annual fire season, the state and federal taxpayers provide a minimum level of 
structural fire protection tliat is Incidental to their primary missions of wildland 
fire protection. Similarly, in most wildland areas, local taxpayers provide year- 
round wildland fire protection on both state and federal responsibility areas 
that is incidental to the local government primary mission of structural fire 
protection. 

4. Over the last decade, part of the increased costs for additional 
initial attack wildland resource protection and structural 
protection have been funded by local taxpayers through 
property taxes, fire district fees and volunteer firefighters. 

However, when a wildland fire overwhelms local resources 
and reaches a major fire status, both the state and the federal 
taxpayers pay for the costs of wildfires, structure protection, and the resulting 
disaster relief. 

5. For the local taxpayers, the following continue to increase: {1} the structural 
values and number of people being protected on wildlands. (2) Ihe costs of 
wildland and structure initial attack fire suppression funded at the local levels, 
and (3) the losses from the extended attack and larger fires. 

6. For state and federal taxpayers, the following will continue to increase: (1) 
extended and large fire emergency fund expenditures for wildland fires, (2) 
protecting structures during initial attack and extended attack fires, and (3) 


When wildfire overwhelms 
local forces, both state 
and federal taxpayers 
pay for resulting costs 
and losses. 
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state and federed agency disaster expenditures for damages to wildland 
resources and structures. 

7, Health and Safety Code Section 13009 allows for recovery of fire suppression 
costs which, when obtained, be placed back into the state’s general fund rather 
than invested in a prefire management program. 

Prejire management ^ direct relationship between reduced expenditures for 

investments can prefire management and suppression and increased emergency 

reduce emergency fund c^ependitures. disaster funding, and private taxpayers 

fund costs. expenditures and losses. Reduction of prefire management or 

suppression resources allows more fires to become major 
disastrous fires. Major fires create additional suppression and disaster relief 
costs at all levels of government and increase citizen and business losses. 

9. According to representatives of the insurance industry tliat insures structures 
in California wildland areas. (1) the insurer average costs and losses are about 
$1 .09 for each $1.00 received in premiums, and (2) the urban dwellers are 
subsidizing the wildland homeowner through service-wide rating schedules. 


Recommendotions 

1. To better evaluate future public policy changes, CDF should annually reline and 
update its comprehensive wildland fire proleclion fiscal framework to allow a 
more systematic assessment of the future costs and losses to California 
taxpayers. This fiscal frameworic should continue to include summaries of 
annual expenditures ty local, slate, and federal agencies: economic losses of 
the state’s resources: and private-sector cosls and losses. 


2. To reduce the future total cosls and losses to California taxpayers, the following 


To reduce costs and 
losses, expansion of the 
prefire management 
Initiative should be 
considered. 


actions and ideas should be considered to support a major new 
state prefire management initiative: 

• Continue to implement the new CDF prefire management 
initiative and the new Fire Plan assessment framework by 
September 1998. 


• Redirect fire cost recovery money from the General Fund to support an 
Investment in reducing wildland fire hazards. 

• Provide a tax credit, as part of the governor’s proposed tax-cut program, for 
private taxpayer investments in reducing wildland fire hazards in areas that 
have been identified under this fire plan framework that will reduce the 
state taxpayer’s future suppression costs. 


The Board and CDF will 3. 
work with insurance 
industry to reduce ^ 
taxpayer and citizen 
losses. 


Get the Insurance industry to develop an approach to reduce 
taxpayer and insurance underwriting losses. 

Ensure a major federal prefire management initiative on federal 
wildlands in California. The purpose is to reduce total federal 
taxpayer costs for wildland fire protection. 
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Prefire Management Program to Reduce Wildfire Costs and 
losses 


Findings 

1 . Suppression of fire in California's Mediterranean climate has significantly 
altered the ecosystem and increased losses from major fires and fire protection 
costs. Historical fire suppression has increased: 

• periods between fires 

• volumes of fuel per acre 

• fire intensities 


• fire damage and losses 

• lire suppression difficulties, and 

• total taxpayer costs and losses. 

2. With continued fire suppression in wildland areas, fuel volumes per acre will 
continue to Increase, unless a substantial long-term program of fuel reduction 
is implemented. 

3. Fuel loading problems are occurring on federal and state responsibility areas, as 
well as in wildlands within city limits, which are local responsibility areas. 


4. Similarly, California's eight straight years of drought increased the dead and 
dying vegetation, the volumes of drier fuel per acre, and the acres with 
vegetation fuel ladders, all of which contribute to increased size and severity of 
fires resulting in greater costs and losses. 


To address the long-term trends of fuel loading Increases and ^ prejire 

population growth, CDF is implementing a prefire management management 

initiative that combines the existing vegetation management, fire initiative Is being 
prevention and engineering programs into a coordinated effort with implemented, 

the objectives of reducing fire hazards, improving the effectiveness of ignition 
management, and reducing losses and costs to California’s Wildland Fire 
Protection System. 


Prefire management can serve as a tool to reduce the overall emissions caused 
by wildland fires. Based on the annual average acres burned by Wilc^res cause an 

wildfire from 1985-1994, wildfire is causing the emission of almost estimated 600,000 
600,000 tons of air pollutants per year. tons qf air pollutants 

There are tradeoffs between taxpayer investments in prefire annually. 

management and the related state sind federal emergency fund (fire disaster) 
expenditures, ecological and natural resource losses, private citizen losses, and 
safety problems for civilians and firefighters during ^^ildland fires. 


8. With continued population-driven increases of people and structures In the 
wildlands, there arc more life and properly assets at risk in uildland areas, and 
increasing risks to ecological, economic and natural resource assets. This 
increases the values of wildland homes and other structures, as well as the 
number of wildleind fires caused by people. 
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9. To reduce the wildland Are jMOtectlon costs to taxpayers, development of 
wildfire protection zones and fire hazard mitigation measures (including 
ignition-resistant building standards) arc needed as part of the local 
government planning and land-use decisions on permitting developments in 
wildland areas within incorporated cities and unincorporated areas. 

10. A prefirc management database is needed to provide more definitive risk 
assessment information to the public and the insurance industry, code officials, 
building industry and local fire jurisdictions. Tlie objectives arc to establish 
comprehensive minlmums for wildfire protetdlon zones, develop ignition- 
resistant building construction for improved reduction of fire hazards around 
Wildland structures, and provide insurers and homeowners with information on 
reducing riste and support more equitable insurance rating for wildland 
structures. 

11. 'fhe public doesn't sufficiently understand the risks and impacts of wildfires on 
natural resource assets, structures and people living and reci eating in 
California wildlands. Agencies have not adequately communicated those risks, 
'fhere is a false sense of security among wildland homeowners that they are not 
at risk if there are fire protection organizationvS, insurance policies for fire 
coverage, and minimum fire prevention prescriptions are met. 

Reiommendaiions 

CDF has developed a prefirc management initialivc for state responsibility areas 
and will provide technical assistance to help local governments develop preflre 
management programs on local responsibiliQ? areas. The Board will encourage 
federal agencies lo increase efforts on their lands and participate in Joint efforts in 

the wildland intermix. 

1. CDF will develop prefire management 
data (hat will: 

• Support state, local and federal 
agencies’ efforts to implement a 
coordinated prefire management 
program on Califomta wildlands. 

• Provide the insurance industry with 
better fire hazard risk assessment 
data for underwriting, rating and 
pricing fire protection policies in 
wildland areas. These are incentives 
lo homeowners to Invest in fire 
hazard reduction efforts. 

2. To increase the market alternatives for using biomass materials removed from 
wildlands and to reduce future dependence on prescribed fire and vegetation 
management bums, CDF, in corgunction with other state agencies, .should 
develop an assessment of future biomass marketing opportunities for CaJifomia. 
It should include projections of potential market uses and actions local, state 
and federal governments could take to caq>ansion of those markets. 
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The fire prevention cciucation programs of local, state and 
federal agencies and private industry should be communicating 
the level of risk to the people who live in wildland areas. An 
evaluation should be made to determine the correct message to 
influence people to modify their behavior. That message should 
incorporate the standards for both v^etalion management and ignition 
resistant building construction, as well as what citteens and businesses can do 
to reduce wildfire risks. 


Fire prevention 
edtication pr€fgr€uns 
should communicate 
levels of risk to people 
living in tvildlands. 


4. The Board of Forestry supports examining legislation that would condition state 
disaster relief on the development and implementation of prefire management 
programs on wildlands. The Board recommends that tlie federal disaster relief 
program be examined similarly. 

5. To provide state funding for prefire management projects, legislation should be 
considered to provide that fire cost recovery funds collected by CDF be returned 
to CDF's budget for implementing the projects, as a means of reducing wildfire 
costs and losses. 


6. Legislation should be considered to authorize local government to create special 
service districts for prefire management projects. CDF will prepare 
recommendations as part of its in-depth plan. 

7. To remove a major obstacle to increased vegetation management bums, with 
their potential for reducing wildfire costs and losses, liability limits should be 
examined for conducting such bums in high-risk/high-value wildlands. The 
state’s worker compensation program may be a model for needed changes. 

8. Given the potential for prefire man<^emenl to reduce the total level of air 
pollutant emissions from wildfire, the state, federal, and local wildfire protection 
and air quality agencies should jointly develop policies for reducing air pollutant 
emissions from California wildfires. 
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Chapter 

Fiscal Framework 


T he Board of Forestry launched an assessment to determine wiadflre costs 
and losses, all of which are paid for by California’s citizens. The Board is 
Incorporating its recommended solutions in its California Fire Plan, which is 
a policy document for guiding the California Department of Forestry and Fire 
Protection wildfire programs. 

The plan includes a new fiscal firamework for assessing and monitoring California’s 
wildfire protection systems, and focuses on annual and long-term changes in 
wildfire costs and tosses. 

The new fiscal framework will allow state policy makers to 
systematically identify and assess the changes that affect the state 
taxpayers in terms of costs and losses. This new fiscal framework 
will also be used to monitor effects of new prefire management 
initiatives. 

The California Fire Plan objective is to reduce total costs and losses from wildfire in 
California. In an era of shrinking public revenues, the increasing wUdfire problem is 
creating new challenges for agencies to cooperatively make better use of their 
available resources. Wildland fire protection agencies are being asked to reduce the 
costs and losses from wildfires by taking initiatives to reduce the size, severify and 
damage from the large wildfires ^at ocemr in California annualfy. This requires 
allocating some resources to this objective and additional front-end investments to 
reduce the future total costs and losses to California citizens. 

The state, local and federal wildfire protection agencies, olong with the private 
sector, have evolved an interdependent ^stem of preflre management and 
suppression forces. As a result, changes in budgeted levels of any of the entities 
directly affects the levels of wildfire protection services delivered to the public. 

For example, the USDA Forest Service (U^S) recently made policy changes on the 
management of its emergency firefighting funds, reduced its initial attack fire 
suppression budget, and reduced budgets for other resource management 
programs. To deal witlr these changes, it proposes to cut engine staffing from five 
firefighters to three and to staff the en^nes five days a week instead of seven. Staff 
reductions in resource management programs mean fewer trained employees will 
be available for management positions on large fires. These cuts equate to a 


The California Fire Plan 
obfectitte is to reduce 
total costs and losses 
from wildfire in 
California. 
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potential 20-50 percent reduction from the USDA Forest Service's 1994-95 
suppression capability for California. 

The suppression force available to fight large disastrous wildfires on public or 
private lands is significantly decreased. As a result, unless state and local 
governments or the prtvalc sector tlien increase their suppression forces, the level 
of wildland protection service delivered to the public is decreased. And more small 
fires will become large disastrous fires, thereby increasing the total taxpayer costs 
and citizen losses at all levels of government. 

I'o assess the future success of CDF along with exisUng and potential changes in 
policies and fiscal allocations, the state must also periodically re-examine its 
relationship with the other sectors that make up the interrelated California 
rvildland fire protection system. The relationship among the three government 
sectors Cein be assessed by addressing three questions concerning responses by 
each sector to California wildland fires; 

O Who is responding to reported wildfires? Federal, slate or local agencies? 

O Wlio is responsible fiscally for the rteponses? 

O Who is paying for the responses? 


Chart 1. Wildland fir* Proledion Agency Budgets 

iahtaiJlHBth MBiaTtW PKwtwRaHe f 



Proportion by Phases 


Traditionally, the state, federal and local fire protection agencies have evolved wdth 
the following program objectives: 

O State Department of Forestry and Fire Protection — responsible primarily for 
protecting private or state-owned wildlands that have natural rc,source values 
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as designated in the Public Resources Code, and for protecting certain state 
buildings. 

O State Department of Forestry and Fire l*rotection through the State Fire 

Marshal — responsible for developing minimum building standards that apply 
at. both the stale and local levels for all occupancies designated In the building 
and fire codes. 


O r'edcrai agencies, such as the USDA Forest Service, Bureau of Land 
Management, National Park Service and the Bureau of Indian Affairs — 
responsible priinarily for wildland fire protect.ion of federal^ owned wildlands. 

O Local government fire districts (city and county fire departments) — responsible 
primarily for protection of homes and other structures in wildlands. 


Most of the previous public policy discussion of slate, federal and local roles have 
cited these primary responsibilities for making the initial attack responses when a 
fire is reported in a wildland area. 

However, that kind of discussion is incomplete. Cliort 1, Wildland Fire Protection 
Agency Budgets, on page 18 summarizes the estimated 1993-94 state, federal and 
local governments’ costs of California’s wildland fire protection ^stem. The chart 
further Identifies wildland fire protection phases — initial attack, major fires and 
disaster relief — for each level of government. 


In the second and third, stages, roles and responsibilities get blurred in terms of 
who is responding, whose responsibility is it and who is paying. Historically, 
disaster relief is provided by Uie state to local government when local firefighting 
resources arc overwhelmed. Similariy. federal relief is provided to state and local 
government when those resources are overwhelmed. 


When a wildfire escapes the initial attack stage and reaches 
disaster status as a major damaging and cosily wildfire, 
available stale, federal and local resources are dispatched to 
contain the fire and provide disaster relief without 
differentiating among the primary initial attack roles. The 
firefighters make no distinction as to whether they are 
primarily protecting federal wildlands, state wildlands or siructurcs: tliey protect 
whatever Is in the way of the fire. 


During Jire disasters, state 
and federal agencies 
protect homes and people 
as well as natural 
resources. 


Tlic Agency Budgets chart reflects the fiscal results of that approach. It identifie.s 
that annually, significant expenditures are made: 


O By the state, I'ederal and local governments to provide Initial attack responses to 
wildland fires. 


O By state and federal govemments to fight wildland fires on prfi'ate, federal and 
state-owned lands. 


O By stale and federal governments to provide disaster relief icsulting from major 
wildland fires. 

The chart shows that state, iederal and local agencies spent an estimated $921 
million on California wildfires in 1993-94. About $172 million of it was spent by 
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462 locally funded fire departments responding to wildland fires that are the 
primaiy responsibilities of the state and federal governments. Ihe local agencies’ 
responses were incidental to their primary initial attack responsibility for 
structures. In summary, loced fire departments’ expenditures for wildland fire initial 
attack responses were approximately 9 percent of theJr total budget for structure 
fire protection: but cumulativ^ely, the expenditures are significant statewide. The 
expenditures are significant locally funded expenditures for what is primarily a 
state {and occasionally a federal) responsibility. 

Although data is not, yet available, a significant effort is also expended by state (and 
to sonic extent the fedeml) figencics responding to protect structures in wildland 
areas during the initial attack phase. TTicre are three primary reasons for state, 
federal and local agencies responding to their counterparts respon.sibilftics. be it 
structure or wildland resources; 


O Under a mutual-aid appmach that reduces response times to all fire.«5. 
whichever firefighting unit is closer responds to the fire. 


When natural resources, structured or people are threatened 
by ^vildflre, the public doesn’t care whether the nearest 
firefighting unit is funded from their local, state or federal tax 
dollars. They expect Ihe miils to respond as quickly as 
possible. 


A fire starting on private or federal wildlands, or in a 
structure on wildlands, if not quickly contained can threaten 
the other two resources, creating state, federal or local firefighting costa and 
losses. 


The public doesn*t care 
whether the nearest 
Jirefighting xmit is 
Junded. Jrom their localf 
state orj&ieral tax 
dollars. They expect the 
units to respond as 
quickly as possible. 


Tb assess and monitor the total annual costs and losses from California’s wildland 
fires, the annual costs of federal, state and local government agencies reflected in 
Agency Expenditure Chart are added to the annual losses and private sector costs. 
Chart 2, California Wildland BstimaXed Suppression Costs and Losses, reflects the 
total costs and losses from California wildland fires reflected in 1996-94 FY dollars. 
For losses, a 10-year htstory was used to derive average annual wildfire losses. 
Both the Agency Budgets chart and the total estimated Costs and Tosses provide a 
fiscal framework that can be used by the stale as well as the federal and local 
decision raalrers to identity and monitor trends among the sectors responsible for 
the total California’s wildland fire protection system. 
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Chart 2. California Wildland Estimated Suppression Costs and Losses 



iotsas for federal ageneiet are estimates 
oniy due to iosuffident data. 
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Chapter 

Fire Plan Framework 


legislative Mandate 

T he Public Resources Code requires the Board of Forestry to develop a lire 
plan for the state responsibility wildlands that assures equal protection to 
lands of similar types. Tlie California Fire Plan includes a new framework 
for a systematic assessment of the existing le\'cls of wildland protection services, 
identilies high-risk and high-value area^ that are potential locations for costly and 
disastrous wildfires, ranks the areas in terms of priority needs, and prescribes what 
can be done to reduce the future costs and tosses. 

The Board and CDF developed the new fire plan assessment framework that will 
identify where it is most cost effective to increase the le\'el of ^vildland fire 
protection services to significantly decrease future wildfire costs and losses in those 
high-rlsk/high-value areas. CDF is implementing the new system in three pilot 
ranger units: Nevada-Yuba-PIacer. Tuolurane-Calaveras and Riverside. In addition. 
CDF has made a budget change proposal fBCP) to expand the program to all 22 
ranger units and six contract counties using this schedule: 


Time Period 

Task 

November 1995— F^ryar/ 1996 

Draft a regional vegetotbn zone map br the state. Design associated 
matrixes for setting up ihe LOS framework for the regional rone. Develop 
data sets, prepare prototype software systems, assemble products to take to 
the first test ranper units. 

Januory— March 1996 

Volidate data sets, process ond procedures in the first test ranger unit. 

Refine, revise and update CFES-IAM inputs os needed. Revise procedures 
as needed in preparation for qoinq to the next two test units. 

March — ^June 1996 

Validate dota sets, process and procedures in ihe next two test ranger 
units. Revise as needed in preparaticxi br going to the remainder of the 
rancier units and contract counties- 

June 1997 

Produce state level of service mop 


fire Plan Assessment System 

'fhis new California Fire Plan assessment system is reflected in Charts, Fire Plan 
Assessment System and described below. 

Level Of Wildland Protection Services (LOS): The LOS rating (see The LOS rating is a 

Chart 4, Level Of Service] is a ratio of successful fire suppression efTorls new/ire plan 
to the total fire workload, a method to measure initial attack success assessment system. 
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and failure rates throughout California wildlands. 

The LOS uses a Geographic Information System (GIS) that overlays a 10-year 
history of wildfires onto a vegetation type map and derives the average annual 
number of fires by size, severity of burning and assets lost. This data allows a LOS 
Success (and Failure) E^tc calculation; 

SUCCESS RATE = 

annual number oHires tKol wo’e smoll and exiinguished by initial attack 


total number of Rres 


SUCCESS RATE = X percent 

This results in an initial attack success rate in percentage of fires by vegetation 
type and by area. Similar areas can be compared locally, regionally or statewide 
using Ihc GIS database. 

Using the GIS databases, each wildland area of a community, ranger unit, 
region or statewide, can be ranked by age and type of vegetation to identify 
high-volumc fuel areas that have accumulations of dead fuel with the potential 
for large conflagrations. Areas can be ranked by high, medium or low risk of 
potential as sites of large damaging a^n/logrations. 

Chart 3. Fir* Phra Ass*tsiR*nt System 
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Assets at Risk: The assets at risk are the public and private assets that the 
wildland Fire protection system is created and funded to protect. This framework 
identifies the following assets at risk from wildfires and delineates their economic 
and non-eoonomic assets: timber, watershed, wildlife , unique scenic and recreation 
areas, range, wildlife, air quality, structures and people. 
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O Using the CIS data, overlays of each asset arc made on geographic 

maps of the state. This provides areas of individual and collective .Assets are what 
assets that are identified by community, ownership and protection the system 

responsibility. protects. 

O For each asset, relative rankings of hi^, medium and low values are made 
geographically. 

Chart 4. Uvel of Sondco 



Fire Htstoryj The GIS is used to overlay fire history data by v^egetation type. 

O The fire history overlay results in identifying the age classes of history 

vegcUUon and their related matuclfy stage. Each vegetation type has deltas vegetation 
diflferent maturity stages in terms of the volume of fuel per acre — as it maturity. 

progresses from green, high-moisture vegetation to a higher percentage 
of dead and dying vegetation with low moisture and different stages in the 

development of fuel ladders to cany Ares to the tops of trees. 


O With the above data on vegetation age and maturity, the areas that have the 
potential for severe fires can be identlhed by vegetation type and geographical 
area. 


Fire Weather History: The fire weather history is plotted on GIS maps. 

O The fire weather history, in tenns of average number of days of severe fire 
weather, is plotted and mapped by geographic area. 

O Geographic areas are ranked by the average number of days of tpeather history 

severe fire weather during peak fire season. Tljis allows the identifies severe fire 

identification of the higher risk areas in tenns of probability of fires weather days. 

occurring during periods of severe fire weather. 
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Identify Hi gh -Risk /mgh»Vftlue Areas: Based upon the analyses and the GIS 
databases described above, a ranger unit map is generated that identifies high- 
risk/high-value areas where laige (^imaging wildfires are most likely to occur and 
become high-cost and high-loss confl^ralions. Tliese can be ranked from highest 
to lowest priorities for future resource allocations decisions. 


Validate Higfa-*Risk/Higfa'Value Areas by the ranger units; Most of the data used 
to generate the high-risk/high-value maps were developed from GIS overlays of 
databases for areas within ranger units. Much of this data needs to be validated on 
the ground by ranger unit personnel to assure that the high-risk/high-value and 
most likely to bum areas are properly mapped. Based upon this field review of tlic 
areas, modifications and corrections are input to the central GIS databases and 
revised maps are generated for use by the ranger unit and headquarters personnel 
in developing prefire management projects. 

Identify Pieflre Management Projects; The prefire management staff 
at the ranger units then develop a prefire management plan for the 
ranger unit. The prefire management plan includes spetdfic projects for 
the higli-risk/hl^-value areas lliat will decrease the risks tJiat a large 
Jire in a specijic area uafl occur, and create high costs to contain and h^h 
losses to the citizens. The assumption used in developing the prefire management 
ranger unit plan is that a proposed prefire management project will reduce the 
costs and losses during periods of severe fire ■w'eatlier. which is when most of 
California’s wildfire costs and losses occur, 'fhus. if a prefire management project is 
implemented, then the size and severity of a large fire burning in tliat specific liigh- 
risk/high-valuc area would be contained at a smaller size, would bum with lower 
temperatures and severity, would significantly reduce suppression cc«ts and would 
result in significantly lower levels of losses. 

Conduct Stakeholder Forums: The purpose is to acquaint .stakeholders with the 
process: bring their expertise and knowledge to bear on the asset maps, which also 
identify areas of high, medium and low risk; to re\1ew the level of service in these 
locations, and Lo identify areas ^ere the stakeholders consider the level 
unacceptable. 


Prejire management 
projects decrease 
risks <tfhigh losses 
and suppression 
costs- 


Ranger urjit personnel will take the results of the above analyses into public forums 

. , with the following stakeholders: 

Stakeholders help 

set priorities on O Slate. local and federal agencies with rcvsponsibilities for wildland 
prefire management protection in a specific area of the ranger unit, including USDA 
projects Forest Service. Bureau of Land Management, National Park 

Service; fire districts, county fire departments and other fire 
service cooperating agencies; local planning departments and cotmly 
supervisors responsible for land-use planning. 
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O State, local and federal agencies with 

responsibilities for wildland assets at risk. 

O IMvate and non-profit stakeholders that are 
concerned with the economic and non- 
economic assets being protected in a 
specific community witiiin a ranger unit. 

O People living in tiiese wildland areas. 

CDF will take the following information into 
these series of meetings: 

O Wlial can be done by the community to 
develop wildfire protection zones. 

O llie existing LOS for the specific community 

numbers, size and severity of previous fires and those projected to occur with 
no changes in the LOS. Ihis reflects, the future success rales for prev^enting 
large dlsastrovis fires, 

O Identification of tlie high-risk/high-value maps, showing areas within the 

community, where large disastrous fires are likely to occur. The specific assets 
being protected and designated as high value areas within the community will 
also be delineated on tlie maps. 

O Identification of the high-risk/high-valuc areas in the community with a 
ranking of the probability of fires occurring in severe fire weather. 

O Prefire management plans with specific projects for reducing the risks and 
potential damage and suppression costs from disastrous fires. 

O Identification of which assets are driving the need for prcfire management 
projects and who is fiscally responsible for the assets at risk, 

As reflected in Chart 5. Wildland Fire Protection System, the goal of this new 
framc'work approach is to identify for state, federal and local public otficials and the 
public, those areas within tlie stale responsibility areas tiiat are high-priority areas 
in terms of assets at risk, iuid with a high probability of large The goal is to identify 

wildfires with associated costs and losses. Tliis will allow the high risk areas with a 

public and government decision-makers to focus on what can be high probability that 

done to develop wildfire protection zones and reduce future costs large Jires will occur. 

and losses in these areas. An important aspect of this new 

framework is that prefire management programs aimed at reducing wildfire risks to 
citizens and flrefiglilcrs. arid minimizing costs and losses l>e considered and 
compared for evaluating existing programs and alternatives for reducing costs and 
losses from large disastrous wildfires in California. 



Input from the public is a critical part of the Fire Plan process 
(CeJifomh Deportment of Forestry and Fire Protection photo) 


area in terms of historical 
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Chart 5. Wildlmd Fire Prele<tion System 
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Assets at Risk 


Mrodadbm 

T he primary purpose of wfldland fire protection in California is to protect the 
wide range of assets found on California wildlands. These assets include life 
and safe^ tlmben range: recreation; water and watershed: plante: air 
quality: cultural and historic resources: unique scenic areas; buildings; and 
wildlife, plants, and eco^tem health. This section briefly describes these assets 
and discloses approaches to assessing their economic and non-economic values. 

Knowledge ol the types and magnitudes of assets at risk to wildfire, as well as thdr 
locations, is critical to fire protection planning. Given the limits on Ore protection 
i^K>txrces, these resources should be allocated, at least In part, baised on the value 
of the assets at rtek. 

This anal3nEds addresses two basic questions: What are the aggregate values of the 
assets at risk to wildfire? What are the losses, both economic and non-economic. In 
a fire? Where possible, estimates of values were made on a doilar-per-acre basts. 

The methodologies used, although exposed to some peer review, need further review 
and refinement that Is pari of the pilot projects in the three ranger units. Also. CDF 
is working witli the Department of Rsh and Game. State Wat^* Resources Control 
Board staff. Department of Water Resources. USDA Forest Service. Los Angeles 
Flood Control District. Pacific Gas & Electric Co. and the East Bay Municipal Utility 
District and other stakeholders to refine our approaches to wildlife, plants, 
ecosyston health, watersheds and water. 

The fire plan assessment frameworic will use three key techniques to relate each 
asset bei^ protected to existing and potential levels of service and resouree 
allocation priorities. 

There are three key 

O As reflected in the prefire management process descriptions in assets €tt 

the appendix, CDF headquarters staff has developed GIS maps risht €SS 

on assets at risk. From this data. CDF will produce ranger unit community mee^gs to 
maps with overlays for each commodity and non-commodity validate assets and 

as^t protected. Each asset map will Indicate whether the joint CID^fsto.k^uAAer 

pr^iminaiy of tiw asset in a given area is hl^, medium or Jkndinfif 

low. These maps will be reviewed and refined at the ranger unit level. 
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O Separate community level meetings will be scheduled with the respective 

stakeholders for each asset at ri^. The purpose is to acquaint the stakeholders 
with the process and to bring their CKpertise and knowledge to bear on the asset 
maps. In effect the stakeholders will be asked to evaluate the preliminary 
rankings for levels of service based on economic and non-economic values. This 
process provides a sort of Delphi technique of using expert and asset owner 
judgments where quantiiiable data U not avai^ble. 

O CDF also will engage stakeholders in a process to identify who is willing to 
invest preHre projects that will protect the various assets. CDF's major reason 
for conducting prefire management projects is to reduce state suppression costs 
and disaster relief. Thus, CDF will allocate its state prefire project funds 
primarily on the basis of projects’ potentials to reduce the suppression and 
state disaster funding costs that would occur in the project area under high- 
hazard fire conditions, riowever, where stakeholders arc willing to provide funds 
to support prefire projects that would reduce the tlireat to assets at risk, CDF 
will consider undertaking such projects, even if the benefits in terms of 
reducing potential state suppression and disaster relief costs are less than 
might be achieved by olher prefire projects competing for state prefire project 
funds. 

Detailed explanation of the quantification and valuation approaches for each asset 
may be found In the appendix. The table. Assets at Risk Framework Summary^ at 
tlie end of this chapter depicts the framework developed for estimating fire impacts. 
Resource assets presented here are air quality, range, recreation on public 

wildlands, structures, timber, water and watersheds, cultural and historic 
resources, unique scenic areas, and wildlife, plants and ecosystem health. 
No attempt was made to place economic value on tlie loss of human life or 
unique scenic areas, although there are methodologies for estimating s\.ich 
values. Their true\^lue to society cannot be measured. 

For each resource, the assets at risk framework summarizes the asset value basis 

{i.e., the units in which fire 
impacts have been estimated) and 
the level of disaggregation 
(resource subt>pe and geographic 
area) of these values. The table also 
indicates the levels (local, state and 
national) at which tlie resources 
arc valued. The manner in which 
‘’consumers" of a particular 
resource value it may dili'er from 
loc.al to state to national lei'Cls. 
Some of the resources protected 
from fire in California even have 
international value. For example, 
the scenic Lake Tahoe Basin or the 
old ^aw’lh redwood parks of the 



The Lake Tahoe Basin, one ofihe stale's mosi keloved naft/rof resource asselt, is heing 
extreme fire risks. (Pholocourtesyof {Apartment of Water Resources) 


Assets may be of 
value locally, 
statewide or 
nationally. 
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North Coast are considered of high value al the local, state and federal levels, as 
wdl as internationally. 

The rest of this section briefly discusses each asset at risk, flhe appendix provides 
more detail.) It should be emphasized that calculations of economic assets are 
preliminary and often h^ly aggregated- The estimates will be refined as fire plan 
implementation moves to the ranger units. 

ilir Quality 

Aar poiiutaon finm ■wildfires can affect, among other assets, visibility, human health, 
materials, vegetation, pollution rights and greenhouse gas accumulation. 

Quantifying impacts is difficult. First, there is insufficient data on the quantities of 
various pollutants ftiat are emitted during 'Wildfires of varjring intensities burning hi 
a wide range of fuels. Second, models of pollutant dispersion, though Increasingly 
soplijsticated, still leave m\ich to be desirai, particulau-ly when tiying to apply them 
to specific events rather than to longcr-tenn emissions. Third, models estimating 
the impacts of various pollutant levels on human health have generally been geared 
toward examining chronic pollution levels, not episodic events such as wildfires. 

This area of empirical researdi has been almost ignored by the air quality agencies 
in California. 'There is an assumption that wildfires are “acts of God" and not 
manageable by man. However, this assumption is not true. As reflected in this fire 
plan framework, future wildfires are predicted and their losses, including levels of 
air pollutants can be managed before the fire occurs. 

The estimated annual 
wile^re air pollutant 
emissions are 600,000 
tons from CDF and USDA 
Forest Service fires. 

burned by vegetation type annually. A joint Initiative is needed between the Board 
of Forestry and the Air Resources Board to reduce air emission pollutants from 
wildfire. Estimates of air quality wildfire impacts have been developed for 
particulate matter, specifically PMIO (particulates 10 microns or smaller). For some 
basins, business can buy and sell rights to emit air pollutants based on banked 
credits. Based on these purchases, the wUdflre air quali^ impacts range from $1 
per acre to $15,000 per acre burned, depending upon the fuel type and the air 
basin. While these estimates include some measure of all of the above air qualify 
related values, there are additional non-commodity values that are not well 
represented (for esample, air quality impacts to areas of unique scenic quality}. 

The overall strength of the methodology used to develop these estimates is 
uncertain. 'The base air pollution impact model used is not -widely accepted. 

Further, estimates of pollutants rdeased from the open burning of given fuel types 
and loadings are not well researched and are highfy generalteed. This is an area 
needing more research by the local, state, and federal air quality and wildfire 
preteetion agencies. 


As reflected in Appendix C. Table 3. the estimated annual -wildfire 
air pollutant emissions are 600,000 tons from CDF and USDA 
Forest Service fires. This does not include Bureau of Land 
Management. Bureau of Indian Affairs, National Park Service or 
-wJidlancis inside city limits fires, 'The estimated 600.000 tons of 
air pollutants annually are based on a ten year average of acre^e 
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Range 

Range is primarily vegetation as forage, estimated to be worth $138 million a year 
in California. Tire value of forage lost to lire is based on the cost of replacing that 
forage for two years through feeding oat hay or alfalfa to the livestock. It was 
assumed that the probability of an acre of rangeland burning is the same whether it 
is grazed or not. Ungrazed acres were assumed to have a zero replacement feeding 
cost. To calculate an average loss per acre burned, averages were developed of 
replacement feeding costs per acre hy type of grazed rangeland as a percentage of 
all grazed and ungrazed acres. 

Rangeland types and associated replacement feeding costs were disaggregated to 
eight regions, nine cover types and five ownership classes, allowing a fairly detailed 
analysis of fire impacts. At the fulty disaggregated level, replacement feeding cx)st 
estimates ranged from zero to $114 per acre of rangeland burned. The weighted 
average cost statewide is estimated at $8 per acre. 

Retreation on Publh Wildlands 

Fire adversely affects recreation values on public and private land alike: however, 
the lack of data regarding recreation on private lands allows estimates only for 
public lands, l^ic bulk of recreation on public wildlands occurs in national parks 
and forests. Bureau of Land Management holdings and state park lands. Recreation 
on public wildlands in recent years averaged an estimated 112.1 million recreation 
visitor days per year. A recreation visitor day (RVD) is equivalent to 12 hours of 
participation in any recreation activity. Based on USDA Forest Service data. Uic 
estimated average market value is $13.26 per RVD for wildland recreation in the 
state. 

Based on this conservative value, an annual average value of $1.5 billion per year 
for recreation was calculated for public lands in the state, 'llie impacts of wildfire 
on recreation values were estimated to range from $5 per average acre burned (for 
the Bureau of Land Managemenl) to $107 per average acre burned (for the state 
parks system). Of course, where the areas that bum are particularly scenic, visible, 
or accessible to the public, the value impacts will be significantly greater. 

Struttures 

Statewide, approximately one million bousing units arc within California’s, 
including wildlands and wildland-urban interface areas. In total, these housing 
units have an estimated replacement value of $107 billion for the 
structures only. Based on fire records for 1985-94, an estimated 703 
homes are lost annually to wildfire in California. Taking into account 
the value of dwellings, value of contents, other improvements, 
intangibles, uninsured losses, costs of disruption (lost wages, 
temporary housing, etc.) and insurance company transaction costs, the average 
loss per home burned from wildfire Is estimated to be $232,000. Average total 
annual loss of California homes to wildfire is estimated at $163 million. 


Average annual 
home losses to 
wiZd/ire is $1 63 
million. 
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Timber 

The timber assets at risk represent the economic value of standing trees for 
conversion to wood products, such as lumber. TVees that will not be converted to 
wood products, such as those found on areas administratively or congressionally 
designated as wilderness, do not have timber value. Timber values were estimated 
using USDA Forest Service statewide inventory data and stumpage values 
determined by tlie State Board of Equalization. TTie estimates were disaggregated to 
six regions or cover types and four ownership categories. 

Using this approach, the standing ^luc of California commercial timber is 
estimated to be $105 billion. The timber value lost during a wildflre depends on the 
inlensity of the fire. For a moderately intense, stand-replacing fire, it is estimated 
that the timber value lost will range from $2,538 per acre in the northern interior to 
$8,823 per acre on the central coast, based on assumptions about volume loss and 
salvage values. Less intense or more intense fires would cause different levels of 
loss. 

Water and Watersheds 

Water and watersheds have both commodity values and broad environmental 
values. As a commodity, water produces electrical power and quenches the thirst of 
people, industry and agriculture. Water Impounded behind dams also provides 
important recreational opportunities. As an environmental resource, water sustains 
plants, animals and aquatic ecosystems. The many benefits of water are referred to 
as "beneficial uses.” The six million acre feet of water delivered annually to 
residential, commercial and industrial consumers have a retail value approaching 
$6 billion. The 24 million acre feet of wato* used by agriculture each year have a 
value of about $1.5 billion. In an average year, California produces about 40,000 
gigawatt-hours of hydn>electrlc power with a value approximate^ $1.6 billion. In- 
stream uses of water for maintaining aquatic cco^tem function have a huge but 
incalculable value as well. 

Fire can have beneficial and detrimental efiects on water and watersheds. By 

removing vegetation and exposing mineral soil, fire imp>airs the ability Fire can hove 

of a watershed to hold soil in place and to trap sediment. As a result. ben^cial cmd 

Increased amounts of sediment are delivered to streams, reducing both deta'imentaX 

commodity and non-comniodity beneficial uses. On the other hand, by watershed impacts. 

decreasing evapwtranspiration. fire can increase, at {east on a 

temporary basis, the quantity of water delivered to streams. However In the wrong 

place at the wrong time — such as the fire-flood cycle crommonly experienced in 

Southern California — this increased run-off and its large sediment load causes 

costly damage to downstream assets such as homes, roads, debris basins and other 

infrastructure. 

The actual water and watershed effects that result from a wildfire vary greatly 
depending uf>on the size and severity of the fire, vegetation type, soil type, slope, 
proximity to a watercourse and other factors. Only a few general conclusions are 
drawn here regarding the economic impacts of fire on water and watershed 
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resources. Large, intense wildfires can produce increased runoff worth from $3 to 
$12 per acre burned in the year afl^ the fire. In addition to consumptive uses, this 
additional runoff can generate hydroelectricily. In one hypothetical example, $17.50 
worth of hydroelectricity would be produced per acre burned in an intensive wildlife 
enhancement project during the flret year after the fire. The value resulting from 
increased runoff will dimmish rapidly as the burned area revegetates over the years 
following the fire. Fire-caused sedimentation can diminish reservoir capacity, 
costing $9 to $90 per acre burned In a large. Intense fire. This risk is more 

imminent in reservoirs without large amounts of dead storage 
capacity, typically smaller reservoirs and reservoirs not originally 
designed to produce hydropo^^'er. Sediment removal after such a 
fire could cost $100 to as much as $1,000 per acre burned. 
Increased sedimentation also causes additional wear and tear on 
hydroelectric generation equipment, harms fisheries and has negative aesthetic 
impacts; none of those effects can be quantified easily. Fire and landslides triggered 
by lost vegetation are direct threats to water supply and hydro facilities, such as 
flumes borne on wooden trestles and canals on hillsides. Then there is the expense 
of watershed rehabilitation, such as reseeding or replanting vegetation or installing 
erosion controls: Reseeding grasses after wildfire costs $30 to $200 an acre; 
planting tree seedlings costs about $200 per acre. 

Overall, it is clear that the economic costs of intense wildfire impacts on water and 
watershed are greater than the benefits derived from increased water flow. CDF is 
working with the State Water Resources Control Board staff, Department of Water 
Resources. USDA Forest Service. Los Angeles Flood Control District. Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., Che East Bay Municipal Utility District, and other stakeholders, to 
improve these preliminary characterizations and valuations of water and watershed 
impacts. 

Wlldlif*, Habitat, Plants, and tiosystem Health 

One of the more challenging categories of assets at risk covers wildlife, habitat, 
plants, and ecosystem health. First, it is difficult to develop economic values for 
these assets. A number of economic techniques can be applied, but they are often 
expensive and subject to significant limitations. This difficulty arises in large part 
because of the ways in which these assets arc valued. Aesthetic values in particular 
do not appear in a market form and arc difficult to quantify, let alone determine a 
per-unit value. Second, fire can have markedly different effects on wildlife, habitat, 
plants, and ecosystem health. Laige fires do not bum evenly and eis a result 
produce a mosaic of vegetation and postfire plant community succ^sion. 
Alternatively, at a smaller scale, an Intense stand-replacing fire can reduce habitat 
heterogeneity and foster a uniformity of food and cover value particularly in areas of 
similar slope, aspect and soil type. Both outcomes may be positive, negative, or 
exhibit no particular effect depending on the degree of habitat patchiness, the 
wildlife and plant species of concern, and other topographic, climatic and biological 
variables influencing fire effects. Thus, consistent generalization of the effects of 
postfire habitat conditions and their implications for wildlife, habitat, plants, and 


Sediment removal €\fter 
such a Jire can cost 
$1 00 to as much as 
$1 ,000 per acre 
burned. 
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ecosystem health is not yet possible. An individual species may be favored, 
negatively affected, or exhibit no particular response to the postfire environment. 


While wlldflre-caused modification of one habitat type into another 
may in many cases be ‘Value-neutral," in othw cases, such as the 
loss of habitat for a threatened or endangered plant or animal 
species, we may be very concerned about conversion of habitat 
t5rpe. One example here Is the California spotted owl, which the 
USDA Forest Service has identified as a sensitive species. 

Scientists have identified wildfire and Its pot^tial impacts on the 
species’ mature forest habitat as one of the biggest threats to the 
owl. 


Scientists have 
ident^ed wildfire and 
its potential impacts 
on the species' mature 
forest habitat as one 
of the biggest threats 
to the owl. 


Long-lasting negative effects of a wildfire iu present day fire regimes are likely 
limited to: 

O Locali^d stream habitats, late serai or climax forest habitats sensitive to fire 
effects and requiring long periods before re-establishment. 

O Some serai habitats that through direct and indirect fire effects do not 
effectively regenerate. 

O Areas occupied specifically by species with unstable populations that are 
negatively affected by fire occurrence. 

Overall, it is not yet po^ble to specify both the biophysical and economic 
ramiflc.ations of the interactions between wildfire and wildlife, habitat, plants, and 
ecosystem health. A number of experts have indicated, however, that when one 
considers qualitath-ely the economic effect of wildfires on all species, fire regimes 
and wildland habitats at the scale of the state, it is likely that fire, at least over the 
short term, has had a net neutral if not b>eneficial effect. On the other hand, specific 
fires in specific places at specific limes can have significant adverse impacts on 
particular plant or animal species and/or their habitat. Given the dynamic nature 
of vegetation, wildlife populations and eco^lems, these impacts arc of the greatest 
concern for listed species, those near the lower bound of population viability. 


Othtr Kesottne Values 

Other, significant resource asset values have not been addressed above. These 
include historic resources, such as very old structures or places where Important 
events occurred, and cultural resources, such as archaeological sites and unique 
scenic resources, such as Yosemite National Park or the Lake Tahoe Basin. 

California has 85,000 recorded historic buildings, most of which are located in 
wildland areas. There arc over 100,000 recorded archaeological sites in California. 

It is estimated that there is a like number of undiscovered or unrecorded sites in 
the state. 

Historic and cultural resources cannot easily be valued economically since th^ are 
not generally exchanged in the market and are often unique. Further, many people 
get satisfaction simply from the knowledge that these resources exist and are being 
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protected in perpetuity ("existence" and ‘‘bequest" values in die terms of economics), 
regardless of whether they will ever visit them personally. Similar considerations 
appty to unique scenic resources. These special resources may have value to people 
at the local, stale, national and even International level, adding further difficulty to 
attempts to place an economic value on thMn. Measuring recreation values of the 
actual usage of unique, scenic areas captures only a small part of tlieir total value 
to society. 

Assets at Kisk Framework Semmary 


Reseime 

Asset Valne Basis 

Uvel «f Oi»aaar«aafien 

levels of Value" 

Strength ef 
me^Mlelotiv 

LHft and soiety 

KMIIBQII 

Dy pi^lation density 

National state 
and local 

High 

Mr iiiHlity 

Non-economic values of 
pollutants; overage dollor impoct 
fr^ particulate matter {PM10| 
emitted per oo'e burned 

Air quality basins (1 3|, 
basic foel types (2), and 
by air pollutant emissions 

Notiorw!, state 
and local 

low 

Range 

Ddiar cost of replacement feed 
per acre of rangeland burned 

Values by regions (B), 
cover types (9) and 
ownership dosses (5) 

Stale end local 

High 

Retreoliwi en 
piArlh wiMlaeds 

A^^oge ddtar loss per acre 
burned; non-commodity assets 
also exist 

Statewide cr^roge by 
pubfic ownership 
coteqories (5) 

National, iiaie 
ond local 

Low 

Structwes 

Avwage dollar toss per home 
burned; r>or>*commodHy ass^s 
also exist 

Statewide overage 

State and local 

High 

Timber 


litilllifiil 


High 

Water end 
woleribeds 

Range of econ^ic impods per 

acre for value of increased woter 
yields; cost of sediment removol; 
loss of reservoir capacity; effects 
on bydrociedne generation; 
costs of vrotershed r^bililation; 
non-commodity assets olso exist 

Statevnde ranges of 

economic impacts 

Nctienol, state 
and loco! 

lowto 

medium 

WUdUfe, baUtot, 
plants and 
Mosvstem health 

Quolilotive dtscussiort of the 
tretdeo^ in fire impacts 

Statewide 

State and local 

Low 

Other resooffce 
assets, <vlt»ral 
ami hittmif 
resevnes, aniqae 
s(enl< areas 

These non-commodily assets 
carmot be quantified adequately; 
descriptive enumerotlwi only 

Stotewide (generically) or 
place-specific 

National, ^te 
and focal 

Low to 
meefium 


“May or owy not be cumulative. 
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Chofiter 

Prefire Management 
Initiative 


inttodmtiott 

O ver time, all California’s wildlands will bum. Howe\fer. various factors 

contribute to increased risks that fires will occur: that they will be larger, 
more intense and more damaging: that fighting them will prejire management 

cost more: and that they will take a higher toll (in economic and 
non-economic terms) on tlie people of California and. In some 
cases, on stakeholders from a broader arena, such as federal land 
and resources owned by all United States citizens. 


CDF has initiated a prefire management initiative to reduce 
wildfire fires and costs of suppressing fires. 'The preflre 
management Initiative Includes a systematic application of risk 
assessment, fire safety, fire prevention and fire hazard reduction 
techniques. 


initiative includes a 
systematic application of 
risk assessmenttjire 
sqfety, fire preven^on and 
fire hazard reduction 
techniques. 


Tlie slate’s extreme diversity and complex pattern of land use and ownership require 
equally diverse and complex techniques to effectively manage the fire environment. 
Some options are the responsibilities of state, federal and local governments: others 
fall to private citizens or businesses: most are joint responsibilities. Custom 
strategies for each situation can be created through combinations of prefire 
management, suppression, and postfire management. They should lessen the costly 
impacts of future wildfires and offer alternatives to continually increasing 
suppression force.?. 

Some background; Vegetation in t'alifomia’s Mediterranean climate was dominated 
by a complex succes.sion ecology of more, smaller and less damaging wildfires before 
Exiropean settlement began. The evolution of fire suppression since then has 
produced these resiilts; 

O Increasing life, properly, resources and ecological losses. 

O Difficulty of fire suppression, increasing safely problems for firefighters and 
reducing productivity by fire crews on perimeter lines 

O Longer periods between recurring fires in many vegetation t>"pes by a factor of 5 
or more. For Pondcrosa pine vegetation areas on certain western Siena, slopes, 
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for example, the average period between fires is 175 years, where it once was 30 
to 40 years. 

O Increasing volumes of fuel per acre. 

O Increasing fire intensities. 

O Increasing taxpayer costs and asset losses. 

Other factors also contribute to a complex fire environment prone to large disastrous 
wildfires: 

O More people are living and recreating in wildland intermix areas. That adds to the 
demand for — and value of — finite natural resources in the wildland, and 
increases ignition sources, resulting in more fires. 

O Califomia's extended drought increased the dead and dying vegetation, the 
volumes of drier fuel per acre, and the number of days annually of lower 
humidity and fuel moisture. 

O Continued set-asides of federal lands, without an aggressive prefire management 
program, limit fuels management and contributes to the annual fuel loading 
increases. (Supporting data on increased fuel volume is contained in the USDA 
Forest Service draft environmental impact report on the California spotted owl.) 

Even when fires are not necessarily larger, they are burning more intensely. Th^ are 
more costly to control and create greater risk of losses to the resources, 
improvements and people in wildland areas: examples include fire storms in the 
Oakland Hills (19911. Southern California (1993) and Marin County (1995). In the 10 
days between October 25 and November 3, 1993, wind-driv'-en wildland fires 
consumed over 189,000 acres of valuable Southern California watershed and wildlife 
habitat. It also damaged or destroyed 1,260 structures, claimed three lives and 
injured hundreds of people. The cost of suppressing these fires is estimated at nearly 
$60 million; the damage will exceed $1 billion. 

Tliis new fire environment requires the combination of new partnerships and 
strengthening old ones to provide a fire protection system that will ensure natural 
resource protection and provide for an acceptable level of public health and safety. 
CDF's new system emphasizes prevention and minimizing risk as well as trying to 
make better use of existing resources because of shrinking public revenues. 

The prefire management initiative: 

O addresses the com|X)nents of fuel loading, fuel arrangement, land-use patterns, 
building construction standards and ignition management: 

O gives priority to high-risk, high-value areas most likely to bum under severe fire 
weather conditions; and 

O focuses effort by more aggressivety emphasizing fire pre\'ention, vegetation 
management, land-use planning and forest health programs. 
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Key Components of Prefire Management 

Fire Prevention 

CDF addresses fire prevention through its engineering, education and law 
enforcement programs. ITieir shared objective is reduced fire hazard and risk. This is 
more narrowly addressed in a planning process based on ignition management and 
loss reduction: it includes biomass har\'esting, fire resistant landscaping, mechanicad 
and chemical fuels treatments, building construction standards, infrastructure, and 
land use planning. The basic planning unit is the fire management analysis zone 
fFMAZ). 

Ignitions Eire managed by preventing fires likely to exceed the Ignitions are managed 

capabilities of available attack forces and could result in large by preventing fires. 

damaging fires. Loss reduction is integral to mitigating large and 
damaging fires. Significant improwment can be attained by 

reducing hazards (fuel buildups aroiind structures eind communities) and working 
with private industry to implement hazard reduction plans around residential 
developments in the rural-urban intermix areas. 

Successful programs permit more effective utilization of CDFs initial attack forces 
and enhance firefi^ter safely. 


The typical vegetation management project in the 
past targeted large wildland areas without 
assessing all of the values protected. Citizen and 
firefighter safety and the creation of wildfire safety 
and protection zones are a major new focus of the 
new prefire management program. Now, increasing 
population and development in state responsibility 
areas often preclude the use of large prescribed 
fires. (Tliey remain an option in less populated 
areas.) 

The vegetation management program will shift 
emphasis to smaller projects closer to the new 
developments, and to alternatives to fire, such as 
mechanical fuel treatment. In some instances the 



Prescribed bre projects such as this reduce risJes to life and 
assets. (Photo courtesy of San Francisco Chroniclej 


Vegetation Monagement 

Since 1981, approximately 500,000 acres — an average of 
30,000 acres a year — have been treated witli 
prescribed fire under tlie vegetation management 
program. Prescribed fire has been the means of 
fuels management on virtually all that land. 

However, a program review ha.s identified needed 
changes. 


An average of 30,000 acres a 
year have been treated with 
prescribed fire. 
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program may be limited to simply providing wildland safety and protection zones 
around high value assets. 

There also will be a new emphasis on quality over quantity of acres treated. Projects 
will be chosen that will provide tlie most cost-effective means of protecting assets at 
risk from major disastrous wildfires. 

ITie Board of Forestry and the State Air Resources Control Board will develop a joint 
policy on the use of prescribed lire. The policy will recognize the value of prescribed 
fire in reducing the emissions of wildfire during the summer high-air-impact period. 

Fire-Safe and land Use Planning 

Population increases in wildland areas have raised strategic concerns about wildfire 
Population pi otection. Clearance laws, zoning, and related fire safety requirements 

increases create implemented by state and local authorities need to address these factors; 

tuiZdfire problems. 

O Fire-resistant construction standards: We can no longer \dew a 
^vildland fire as affecting only watershed, wildlife and vegetation 
resources: we must now consider their effect on people and their structures. 
FurtlTier, this increase in people and structures have provided increasing ignition 
sources for lire which, due to their proximity, can spread into the wildland. 
Building construction standards that encompass such items as roof covering, 
opening protection and fire resistance are designed to both protect the structure 
from external fires and to contain internal fires for longer periods. 

O Hazard reduction near structures (defensible space): Tlie public image of 
defensible space as part of prefire management should be expanded to include 
such immediate benefits as improved aesthetics, increased health of large 
remaining trees and other valued plants, and enhanced wildlife habitat. The use 
of defensible space that provides landscape naturalness, along with its 
compatibility with wildlife, water conservation and forest health, should be 
emphasized. 

O Infrastructure: Effective fire protection in the intennix cannot be accomplished 
solely through the acquisition of equipment, personnel and training. The area's 
infrastructure also must be considered during the formulation of development 
plans. Specific fire hazard areas should be evaluated and reasonable safety 
standards adopted, covering such elements as adequacy of nearby water 
supplies, routes or fhroughways for fire equipment addresses and street signs, 
and maintenance. 

The ultimate objectives for fire-sale planning and construction arc (1) improve the 
ability of communities and other high value assets that will survive a large, high- 
intensity wildfire with minimal fire suppression effort and (2) provide for improved 
citizen and fircfigliter safety. 

Forest Heolth 

Years of aggressive fire protection and timber management have dramatically 
changed the character of California’s forests. Pre-European Sierra forests we.re open, 
park' like pine and fir forests that were subject to frequent low-intensity fires. 
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Current forests are smaller, younger, and more dense: th^ have high fuel loads and 
are prone to very intense fires. Developments have been superimposed in many of 
these forest types. The resulting fire problem, in critical fire weather periods, is a 
difficult control situation for any fixe agency. 

CDF resource management programs are aimed at keeping forest fuel values low 
enough that wildfire can be contained. Densities of dead and dying tree.s. understory 
vegetation and development must be managed. This iiu^Iudes advice to landowners 
on timber management, environmental protection, fuels treatments, prescribed fire 
treatments and development planning. 

CDF is in llxe unique position to provide these services to The ofyeotive is to seroUx 

forest landowners and communities. It also includes the a lasye hi^-in^nsity 

proper treatment of stands during commercial timber utU^fire without direct 

harvesting. The Forest Practice Act and rules of the Board of Jtre protection. 

Forestry have as their objective reducing the risks of wildfire 
costs and loss^ in timber harvest areas. 

Prefin Matiagemeut as Part of the Fin Pian 

The preflre management Initiative is a blend of existing CDF programs — fire 
prevention, land-use planning, vegetation management and forest health 
improvement, with risk assessment and systems analysis expertise. The initiative Is 
being implemented in 1996 in the Nevada- Yuba-Placer, Tdolumne-Calaveras and 
Riverside ranger units. Beginning July 1, 1996, an additional 27 months will be 
required to expand the prefire management program to all 22 CDF ranger units and 
the six contract counties. 

GIS maps will be provided for each asset at risk, with ov'crlays showing level of 
service success and failure rates; hazards: asset values: and severe fire weather days 
by year. Each criterion will be summarized on the GIS maps and categorized for high, 
medium or low risk. After the risk areas are mapped, separate GIS maps will be 
generated that identify high-risk areas, for development of prefire management 
projects. 

At the commtmily level, representatives of all stakeholder groups for each asset at 
risk will be contacted and invited to a meeting. The purpose is to acquaint the 
stakeholders with the process and bring their expertise and knowledge to bear on the 
asset maps that Identify risk lewis. They will review the level of service that applies 
to the location of the assets. Areas where they find the level of service unacceptable 
will be identified on the hazard and risk maps for later use. 

Ranger unit personnel will provide ground review and 
validation of the high-risk prefire management areas; maps 
will be corrected to reflect the need on the ground. New high- 
risk GIS maps will be generated for use in developing prefire 
management projects. Ranger unit staff will define 
prescriptions for prefire management projects that will reduce 
total costs and losses of a major fire burning through the area during a period of 
severe fire weather. Budgete will be developed for the projects. 


The fire mtmagement 
projects will reduce total 
costs and losses of a nu^jr 
fire burning dtmugh the 
area during a period qf 
severe fire weather. 
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Ranger unit staff, with assistance from region staff, headquarters staff and 
stakeholders with specific ejqaertise. will identify economic and non-economlc assets 
protected and estimated reductions in costs and lo^es if the prefire management 
prefects are implemented. Ranger \mit staf&, with assistance of region staff and 
headquarters staff, will identify the mix of state, federal and local gowmment and 
preflre management projects will be ranked in priority, based on cost effectiveness 
and the priorities of the ranger unit chief. 

Additional meetings will be held with stakeholders \^en more tlum state funding is 
needed for the preftre management projects. Ranger units wlU then conduct 
community public hearings for the general public and stakeholders to review the 
assessment and proposed projects. After this final public input, the prefire 
management projects in the three ranger units vrill be aggregated at the state level 
for the budget change proposal and funding. 

Final results of the fire plan process wlU be presented to the Board and monitored to 
use in adjustment of statewide policies. 
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Appendix A. Fiscal Framework 
Charts and Assumptions 


ynUlmul fire Proterthn Budgets by lewel of SovemmeBt by 
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V/ho Pays for fire Protetiion Costs and Wildfire Damage 
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Appendix B. Level of Service 
Rating and Process 


Batkgrouttd 

’Hic California Department of Forestry and Fire Protection (CDF) is a statewide 
resource protiection agency. It is the largest multipurpose lire protection agency in 
the United States. CDF is directly responsible for wildland fire protection of over 31 
million acres of California's privately owned watershed lands. In addition, the 
department pro\’ides full fire service protection to nearly 1 1 million acres under 
reimbumement agreements with local governments. The department responds to 
over 7.000 wildland vegetation fires on state responsibility areas each year. 
Approximately 95 percent of these fires are contained at less than 10 acre.s. 

The heart of CDF’s fire protection program is an aggressive initial attack firefighting 
strategy. CDF commands a force of approximately 3.800 full-time fire professionals, 
foresters, and administrative employees; 1.400 seasonal personnel; 5.500 local 
government volunteer firefighters; 2,600 Volunteers in Prevention; and 3.800 
inmates and wards. All of these people work aggressively to prevent and suppress 
wildfires. 

CDF operates 1,027 fire engines, (338 state-funded engines and 689 local 
government funded engines). 103 rescue sqtiads, 12 aerial trucks. 58 bulldozer 
units, 5 mobile communication centers and 1 1 mobile kitchen units. CDF also 
funds 82 engines and 12 bulldozers used to protect state responsibility areas in Los 
Angeles, Orange. Santa Barbara, Ventura, Kcm and Marin counties. In addition to 
its ground attack capability, CDF maintains a significant fleet of aircraft that 
includes seventeen 800-galion air tankers, one 3,000-gallon and two 2.000-gallon 
contract air tankers, 13 air attack planes, and 10 helicopters. 

CDF doesn’t fight fire alone. The department cooperates fully with federal and local 
government firefighting agencies and the governor s Office of Emergency Services. 
Tills cooperation is formally defined and authorized in Interagency agreements with 
the federal agencies, in the State Master Mutual Aid Agreement, and in local 
mutual aid agreements. The department advocates and uses the Incident Command 
Systeni to efficiently manage the diverse resourcjcs used in the firefi^ting effort. 

Iwel of Servhe Hating 

Ttie legislature has charged the Board of Forestry and CDF u'ith delivering a fire 
protection system that pro\1des an equal level ci protection to lands of similar type 
(PRC 4130). To do this, the department needs an analysis process that will define a 
level of service rating that can be applied to the wildland areas in California to 
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compare the level of fire protection being provided. The rating shoiold be expressed 
as the percentage of fires that are successfully attacked. Success is defined as those 
fires that are controlled before unacceptable damage and cost are incurred. 

California has a complex fire environment, with multiple climates, diverse 
topography and many complex vegetation communities. CDF data on assets at risk 
to damage from wildfire is incomplete. Hiesc factors combine to make it very 
difficult to dei^elop a true performance-based fire protection planning system. CDF 
has resorted to prescription-based fire protection planning (travel times of 
firefighting resources to incidents, report times for the detection system, the same 
acreage goal statewide, etc.) as a way to overcome the complexity of the issues. 
Prescription-based planning is possible but tends to oversimplify some issues. 
Prescription standards also make it difficult to integrate the interrelationships of 
various fire protection programs, such as the value of fuel -reduction programs to 
reducing the lew! of fire protection effort required. 

The following approximation method is proposed to overcome these shortcomings 
and allow CDF to proceed with a damage-plus-cost analysis of fire protection 
performance. This is a relative system, attempting to measure the relative impact of 
fire on the various assets at risk. At the same time, this process produces a level of 
service rating (LOS). The rating can be used to describe fire protection services to 
“civilians." 

'fhe level of service rating (the score of successes in initial attacks) can be used to 
compare one area of the state with another, recognizing that the assets at risk may 
be quite different. This gives CDF a powerful tool for setting program priorities and 
defining the benefits of the programs. The level of service rating also provides a way 
to integrate the contribution of various program components (fire prevention, fuels 
management, engineering and suppression) toward the goal of keeping damage and 
cost within acceptable limits. 

The level of sendee rating used in this plan is expressed as the percentage of 
incidents where initial attack efibrt succeeds. Successful initial attack is defined In 
terms of the amount of resources needed to suppress the fire and of fire intensity. It 
is that effort which contains the fire within an acceptable level of resource 
commitment, acceptable suppression cost and minimal damage to assets at risk. 

number oF socce*»fut initial ottock* 

(total number of inirioi oftackt) 

A matrix Is used to define and dismay successful initial attacks in this framework. 
The matrix axes defines fire sizes and intensities. The body of the matrix contains 
the fire activity workload for Che fire management analysis zone. 

The general matrix has five columns for fires of difierent sizes and three rows for 
different intensity levels. The actual size classes and intensity levels are defined for 
regions of similar vegetation. The dark shaded portion of the matrix indicates fires 
that would be expected to exceed budget (and some emergency fund) protection. 
The lightly shaded portion indicates successful initial attack suppression, fires that 
are normally cxintalncd within allowable suppression cost. 
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In this matrix, the lightly shaded area represents tires that are successfully 
attacked and the daric shaded area represents the unsuccessful initial attacks. This 
designation of successful and unsuccessful matrix cells would remain the same for 
all fire management analysis zone {FMA2} matrices. 

Average annual fire activity in the FMAZ is entered Into the matrix according to 
intensity and size of the fires. A ranger unit's fire reports are sorted and tallied hy 
size, intensity and FMAZ. Data from 1985-1994 is used to calculate a 10-year 
average of fire activity. This workload is then used as a calibration measurement for 
the California Fire Economics Simulator-Initial Attack Model (CFES-IAM). The 
modeled results, after calibration, are entered into the matrix and used to calculate 
the current level of service. Modeled results are used so analysts can maintain 
consistency with results during later analysis of system changes. 

For example, suppose one ranger unit’s FMAZ modeled workload looked like this: 
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The level of service rating is the proportion of successfijl initial attacks to total 
initial attack workload. 


nmrfeer of initial attack successes 
(folo) iniliai attack workload) 

In this example, the annual average fire activity totals 90. with 80 fires in the 
successful initial attack portion of the matrix. This produces an 89 percent level of 
service rating (LX)S}. 

number of initial attack succe»<es 80 89 percent LOS 

(total initial ottack worldoodl 90 

The score of 89 percent would be used to describe the level of service. It could be 
compared to scores from other fire management analysis zones in various systems 
for setting priorities. 

By the fall of 1998, the XX3S procedure will produce a numeric score of the level of 
wildland fire protection service with the following characteristics: 
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O Tlie score can be used to compare service levels in similar vegetation areas in 
California to help identify areas that are not receiving an equal level of service to 
lands of similar tjTse. 

O The score can be used to «>mpare service levels In different vegetation areas in 
California to help set priorities for prefire managem^at project funding. 

O The process can discern which level of government is providing tlie service. 

Additionally, when presented in different formats, the LOS rating can help explain 
CDF's initial attack fire protection system. 

O Scores can be used to compare CDF's abilities from one FMAZ to another. 

O The FMAZ can be mapped and colored or shaded to show levels of service. 

O Scores can be used to help Identify areas needing additional prefire 
management program attention. 

The contents of tlie matrices within a ranger unit can be combined graphically to 
show the composite workload within the unit. 

lOS Rating Protest 

Areas, Mops and Models 

The first step is to define regional areas of similar vegetation types in California. 
These zones are areas within an administrative (ranger) unit that have generally 
similar fire behavior and fire effects characteristics. The mapping process will use 
previously planned response areas as the basic mapping unit. This will ease later 
integration of the fire plan into operational procedures. 

The next step is to define a matrix for the appropriate le\'el of service for the 
regional vegetation zone. The fire size side of the matrix will be defined through 
interviews witli tlie region's involved fire managers. The fire Intensity side will be 
defined through an analysis of historic wcatlicr data' for Ihe zone. Tlie LOS matrix 
is used to define inputs into the CFES model within each ranger unit. 

The California Fire Economics Simulator-Initial Attack Model (CFES-IAM) is then 
used to model a ranger unit's fire workload. The results arc used to calculate the 
cunrent level of service in each fire management analysis zone in the ranger unit. 
Modeled results are used so analysts can maintain consistency with results during 
later analysis of system changes. 

CFES-IAM also can be used to calculate tlic level of service by funding source. 
Ranger unit, regional and state-level maps can be generated depicting the total level 
of sei-vice and tlie level of service by funding source. The state-funded T.,OS map 
would be used to evaluate CDF’s ability to provide an equal level of service to lands 
of similar type without consideration of otlicr available local or federal firefighting 
resources. 

An LOS rating map would be used as an input in defining areas of the state with 
high value, high hazard, frequent severe fire weather and low service levels. Ratings 
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can be displayed in different formats to explain CDFs irrilial attack fire protection 
system. 

O The LOS scores can be used to compare CDFs abilities from one area to 
another. 

O The areas can be colored or shaded to show levels of service on a map. 

O The LOS scores can be used to help identify those areas that need additional 
prefire management program attention. 

The level of service rating as defined above uses history to validate the modeling 
system. The modeled system (CFES) includes the efforts of CDF, any other state- 
level efforts, local government and federal government efforts. As a calibration step, 
this balances fire growth modeling w. production function modeling in the 
simulator. 

The local and federal resources can be removed from the CFES model for a “what iT 
analysis of the state-funded system. The CFES program will “refight" historic fires 
as if only CDF resources were available. The result will rate the state-funded 
response capability. This rating can be used to compare state response capabilities 
in lands of similar tj^pe. 

As per the Public Resources Code (PRC 4130), the Board of Forcstiy is to provide an 
equal level of protection to lands of similar type. Key questions are: What is the 
state-funded level of service? Are the levels equal on lands of similar type? TTiis 
portion of the process defines a method for addressing that issue. 

The Matrix's Fire Intensity Axis 

CDF chose to use three intensity levels to provide consistcn(^ with operational 
procedures. The department uses three levels to define the potential fire workload 
expected on Initial attack fires. Tlie levels are an integral part of a complex response 
system, used to determine the correct amount of resources to dispatch for an initial 
attack. Staying wltli three intensity levels will facilitate integrating the strategic 
plan with tactical operational plans. 

Current research indicates that fire intensity is an important element for estimating 
fire effects. (Many other parameters, such as duration of burning, flame length and 
consumption, also relate to damage.) The fire intensity axis of the matrix should 
capture the most important indicator for damage to tlie area in question. 

As a practical matter, measurements of fire intensity arc limited. The fire behavior 
portion of CFES uses the National Fire Danger IRating System modeling process. 
NFDRS produces four primary fire behavior parametere: 

O I^iltion: This component captures the factors that relate to ease of ignition of 
the fuel bed: generally, these are fine fuel moisture and tOTiperature. Ihe 
ignition component may work as a predictor of fire activity but. once a fire 
starts, isn’t the best indicator for damage. 

O Spread: This component covers factors — chiefly wind, along with fine fuel 
moisture — that affect how fast the fire bums. This can be a good indicator of 
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damage In "light fuel" vegetation types like rangeland but not in broad 
conditions. 

O Energy release: Tliis is the energy released from the fuel bed as the fire activefy 
bums through it (the smoldering stage doesn’t count). It is heavily affected by 
fuel moisture, especially from living plants and large dead ones; it is not 
affected by wind speed. Usually a very good indicator of damage in “heavy fuel” 
vegetation t 5 rpes like forested areas. 

O Burning index: This combines the energy released and the rate of spread, and 
is designed to relate well to flame length. The index can be a very good indicator 
of damage in “medium fuel" vegetation types like woodland areas. It can also 
work well in brush and chaparral. 

Other NFDRS components and indexes incorporate fire workload (human 
occurrence, lightning occurrence and flr« load indexes) and thus cloud the issue a 
little. The level of service rating process brings in workload later. The appropriate 
component for describir^ fire behavior in the vegetation type will be selected by the 
fire plan analysis team. 

Analysis 

Grouping FMAZs by similar vegetation and fuel types will provide more data 
matches on weather and fire reports for statistical analysis. There is much data to 
be collected and correlated. 

Select appropriate weather stations: State and national fire managers have used 
the National Fire Dsinger Rating System (NFDRS) to collect weather data for over 20 
3 ^rs, firet through AFFIRMS and now WIMS software programs. The data is stored 
in the National Fire Weather Data Library. In the National Computer Center, In 
Kansas City. It has been designed, retarded, formatted and saved specifically for 
historical analysis. More than 475 historic and active California weather stabdns 
are in this data set. Many of them may not have weather records for the 1985'94 
analysis period; 118 of them do. 

CDF also has data from about 200 remote, automated weather stations. It is 
formatted as hourly data and is not ready to be processed through the NFDRS 
historic analysis programs. This formatting can be done on selected stations to fill 
voids in the NFDRS weather station data set, but it will lake some time. 

Calculate fire danger indexes: These indexes can be calculated given the weather 
data for the FMAZ. the fuel type, slope class, climate and herbaceous vegetation 
type. The danger rating processor produces a data flic of daily fire danger indexes. 
These indexes can then be linked to the fires that occurred in the area on each day. 

Collect fire activity data: Fire activity data for 1985-94 is available for most zones. 
It covers the incident number, report date and time, arrival date and time, 
containment date and time, cause, size and location. The location information is 
based on public land surv^ data (section, township, range information). The public 
land surv^ can be converted to latitude and longitude with an acceptable le\'el of 
accurate (center of section); that allows a geographic Information, system to link fire 
reports to the appropriate fire management analysis zone. 
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Collect jQre cost data: California’s CALSTARS accounting database sj^tem has 
millions of spending records tliat can be lied to the originating incident and 
grouped by category. These cost totals can then be related to incident records in the 
fire activity database. 

Merge fire report data with 0re danger Indexes: There are two ways to link the 
weather and fire reports. Both linkages will need to be performed for different 
portions of analysis. 

O The data can be linked by weather day. Each record in the data set is a day 
with weather readings and fire intensity indexes. Fire business is summarized 
and linked as a yes/no condition. TVplcal fire business queries are: Did a fire 
occur on this day? yes/no. Did a large fire occur? yes/no. Was some level of 
expenditure exceeded? yes/no. This linkage can be used to establish the 
predictive quality of the index and to set operational decision points. It also can 
be used to validate the fuel model and weather station selection. A further 
discussion of this analysis is part of the section describing the intensity axis of 
the matrix. 

O The data can be linked by fire report. The fire intensity index for the day is 
attached to the fire report record. The same Intensity level would be used many 
times if there were multiple fires on a day. This linkage will provide for the 
analysis of historic fire activity for the CFES-IAM model. 

Compare indexes with fire business: The next step is to define the appropriate 
intensity level groups — low, medium and high fire intensity. The analysis effort 
will aim at finding the index, fuel model and/or weather station that best 
discriminates the types of fire business. Fire business is correlated with the 
intensity rating as: 

O Low — little to no fire larger than the “spot size” in this index range 

O Medium — some fire activity but no (or little) history of large or major fires in 
Ihls index range 

O High — history of large fires in this index range 

Break points in the intensity level group can be determined by plotting the 
cumulative frequency distribution curves for all days, fire days, medium-size fire 
days and large fire days. Fire day definitions arc; 

O All days — any day with fire weather readings, regardless of fire business 
O Fire day — a day with a fire, regardless of size 
O Medium-size fire day — a day with a fire larger than “spot” size 
O Large fire day — a day with a fire in the “large" or “major” size class 

The break points can be found ty plotting the distributions and finding the index 
level where medium-size fire days begin to show up and where large and major fire 
days begin to show up. 
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Combine intensity analysis: Tlic intensity analysis will be done at the FMAZ level. 
The next step is to compare the intensity break points between similar FMAZs and 
calibrate tlrem so that a single set of break points can be used for the similar 
FMAZs. This step will allow comparison of level of service ratings among similar 
FMAZs. 

The Matrix's Fire Size Axis 

The fire size classes along the horizonlai axis of the matrix reflect the general cost 
of fighting the fires. They also Indicate the general impact on suppression 
organizations by the extent of resources th^f tie up and how long the resources are 
used. These impacts should be similar between fire management analysis zones of 
the same fuel type but can vary among zones of different fuel types. 

Impacts on the initial attack sujjpression organization are an important element in 
planning. The matrix allows for a general grouping of fires along the horizontal axis 
in three size classes representing minimal resource commitment, extended time 
commitments and major resource commitment. 

Small fires (up to a quarter acre or so) are those that have to be extinguished but 
don’t require a significant resource commitment. This size class includes fires that 
don’t spread, are suppressed by local citizens, or are otherwise not a problem, 

The middle size classes define the small to medium fires that are modeled in the 
CFES-IAM initial attack simulator. These classes are used to reflect changes in 
Initial attack strategy and use of tactical resources that affect the suppression 
system. 

The last size class indicates the point at which the CFES-IAM initial attack model 
breaks down, vdiere continuous fuel, weather and slope factors exceed the basic 
modeling assumptions for those components. This size can vary among FMAZs, 
subject to regional conditions. 

Another Important use of the size class breakdown is to provide categories of fires 
for assessing damage to assets at risk. One common definition of the matrix within 
similar FMAZs will allow different assets to be combined into a composite matrix 
and the matrices to be compared from one administrative unit to the next. 

Defining Size Cinsses 

Representatives from the field units responsible for fire protection in the FMAZs 
should be brought together for a structured interview session to define the acreage 
break points. Interview team members should represent each unit in question and 
include a mix of unit chiefs, operations officers, battalion chiefs, administrative 
officers, air attack officers and others knowledgeable in firefighting in the unit. 

The interview team would review the FMAZs in question by examining photographs, 
maps and fire history data. The unit representative would be asked a series of 
questions: 

O What acreage would account for most of the “non-serious” initial attack fires? 
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O What acreage accounts for routine initial cdtack vrith a short duration impeuirt 
on initial attack drawdown? 

O What acreage represents an upper limit of initial attack and ttie beginning point 
for extended drawdown, verging into extended attack? 

O What acreage would describe the point where modeling assumptions of 
continuous slope, fuel and weather no longer arc valid? 

Team members would answer these questions individually without discussion. Hie 
answers would be tabulated and the team, as a £^up. would discuss them and 
agree on an acceptable single answer for each question for each FMAZ. 

Defining the System failure Threshold 

System success is defined as fires that arc managed without either adversely 
affecting the initial attack system’s ability to respond to other incidents or 
expending significant unallocated resources (emergency fund). CDFs budget 
structure generally provides that initial attack activities be funded out of an 
allocated budget. The emergency fund exists to pay for managing wildland fires that 
escape Initial attack. Consequently, fiscal data should show an acreage threshold 
that Indicates signlfitiant iiirpiicts on the emergency fund. 

The field team will evaluate the failure threshold ty comparing the emergency fund 
costs by incident acreage and intensi^^ level to establish the acreage threshold for 
system failures. The threshold can be defined as the point where significant e-fund 
expenditures begin. This will be reflected in the acreage side of the level of service 
rating matrix. 

Multipl* Major Inddeat Capability 

CDF’s wildland fire protection system is based on a strategic concept of initial 
attack success. Initial attack failures are not only costly, but they also drain 
suppression resources from readiness and increase the possibility of more initial 
attack failures. Sufficient, resources must be available to meet the workload 
demands of Initial attack failures, the so-called “major fires.** The ability to staff ar^ 
equip major incidents and still retain some initial attack efiectiveness is called 
"depth of resources." As a concept, depth of resources includes all suppression 
capabilities, from engines and people to financial flexibility, needed for incident 
management. 

A depth of resources analysis is contained in the 3^5 Fire Plan. Section 7270. The 
fire plan field team should review and refresh this anal)^i5. Future generations of 
the fire plan may be able to refine this methodology. 

The Fire Man Field Teaai 

A field team will be assembled to visit the ranger units; explain the planning 
process: review and validate prior field work or. defining fire management anal3rsis 
zones, representative fire locations, resource travel times, production rates, etc.: 
conduct acreage interviews: and otherwise assemble the information needed to 
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complete the fire plan. The!team will update field fire planning software and data 
files as necessary, and will train unit CFEIS coordinators on the latest version of 
CFES, other planning software and the fire plan framework and methodology. Hie 
team will also visit administrative units to complete those tasks. 

A variety of roles and talents will be needed. Tlie team should be led ty a SFR IV or 
CDF administrator-level employee. Members should include people knowledgeable 
in fuels modeling, vegetation typing, firefighting strategies and tactics, local 
government and federal resources, statistical analysis, the CFES-IAM software 
program, zind the fire plan framework and process. 

A staff paper by ihe Level oj Service Task Croup, Fire Plan Wwking Team: Jerry Gezssler, 
Hank Weston. Wayne Mitchell. Larry Benson. &eue Peterson, Greg Greenwood 

April 6, 1995 
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Appendix C. Assets at Risk and 
their Role in the Fire Plan 


Introduttion 

The primary goal of fire protection in California Is to saf^uard the wide r«uige of 
assets found across wildland areas. These assets include range, life and safely, 
timber, recreation, water and watershed, air quality, cultural and historic 
resources, unique scenic areas, life and safety, stiuctures. wildlife, plants, and 
ecosystem health. This appendix to the Are plan describes these assets and 
discusses approaches to assessing their economic and non-commodity values. It 
also addresses how estimates of these asset values will be used in the fire plan 
process. 

Knowledge of the types and magnitudes of assets at risk to wildfire, as well as their 
locations, is critical to fire protection planning. Given the limits on fire protection 
resources, these resources should be allocated, in part, based on the magnitude of 
the assets. At the margin, knowledge of assets at risk Is also necessary to choose 
those prefire management projects which will provide the greatest benefit for a 
given amount of investment. For the department, the primary concern regarding 
preflre projects is the reduction of suppression costs: of secondary concern is 
reducing the fire risk faced by the various assets described here. 

Thus, as a part of the overall fire plan process, assets will be addressed at two 
levels. First, generalised assets at risk will be estimated and summed across the 
state to indicate what areas contain highly valued assets. These assets will be 
overlain with a measure of likelihood of occurrence of a large damaging fire. These 
statewide assessments wOl be refined at the ranger unit level through a process 
that includes the participation of stakeholder in the various assets. Those areas 
wilii the highest combined asset values and fire risk will be targeted for prefire 
management projects, particularly where those projects would significantly reduce 
suppression costs should a fire start in the project area during high fire hazard 
weather. Second, as potential projects are identified in these areas. th«y will be 
subjected to an analysis of the degree to which the projects will reduce potential 
suppression costs and damage to assets. 

The process of explicitly enumerating assets at risk also helps to identify who 
benefits from those assets. It is a premise of the fire plan that those who benefit 
from the protection of an asset should pay for that protection. TTius, asset 
stakeholders will be expected to provide financial support for those projects that 
provide significant benefits to their assets of enneem while providing little potential 
for reducing suppression costs. For example, if a preflre management project 
primarily protects structures, local government and the affected homeowners 
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should provide the primary financial support for the project. On the other hand. If a 
project primarily benefits ivildlife in general, then the Department of Fish and 
Game, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and/or a ivildlifc interest group should 
bear the major costs of the project. 

The first, and major, part of this appendix addresses two basic questions: What is 
the value of the resources or assets at risk to wildfire? What asset losses (economic 
and non-economic) result from wildfire? Where possible, estimates of asset values 
were made on a dollar-per-acre basis. The methodologies used, although exposed to 
some peer review, need further review and refinement. This will be done at the state 
level and as a part of the pilot projects in three ranger units. 

Table 1 summarizes the assets at risk framework that has been developed for 
estimating fire impacts. Resource assets presented here include life and safety, air 
quality, range, recreation on public wildlands, structures, Umber, water and 
watersheds, wildlife and habitat, cultural and historic resources, and unique scenic 
areas. No attempt has been made to make economic estimates of the value of 
human loss of life or Injury, although there are methodologies for estimating such 
values. 

Table 1. Assets at Risk Framework Summary 


RtSAUrM 

Asset Velwe Basis 

Uvelef 

UMoarenotleii 

levels ef Value* 

Strength ef 
Aletbedelegv 

Li^ and safety 

Non'economie values are rsot 
auontified 

By pc^sulotion density 

National, state and 
local 

High 

Air quality 

Average dollar impact from 
porKculote matter (PMI 0) emitted 
per acre burned; nors*commodity 
assets also exist 

Mr quality basins {1 3] 
and basic fuel types 
(21 

Notional, state and 
local 

Low 

Range 

Dollar cost of replacement feed per 
cere of rangeland burned 

Vedues by regioru (B), 
cover types (9) and 
ownershio dosses (5) 


High 

Recreation an 
pulilic wildlands 

Average dollar loss per acre 
burned; rren-commodlty assets 
else exist 

^otewide overage by 
petite ownership 
categories (j) 

NoKonol, state and 
local 

Low 

Structures 

Average dollar loss per heme 
burned; norreommodity assets «dse 
exist 

Statewide overoge 

Stote and bed 

High 

Timber 

Average dollar loss per acre 
burned 

Values by regions (d) 
and ownership 
categories (4) 

Notionol, state ond 
local 

High 

Water and 
watersheds 

Range of economic impacts per 
acre for voiue of increased woler 
yields; cost of sediment removal; 
loss of reservoir capacity; effects 
on hydrodectric generation, costs 
of watershed rehabilitation; non- 
commodity assets also exist 

Statewide ronges of 
economic iinpocts 

Notional, state and 
local 

Low to medium 

Wildlife, habitat, 
pbnis end 
ecosystem health 

QuoliKsHve discussiors of the 
tradeoffs in Rre impacts 

Statewide 

State arrd local 

Low 

Other resource 
assets, cultural 
and historic 
resources, unique 
scenic areas 

*Mo 

These non-commodity assets 
cannot be quantified adequately; 
deKriptive enumeration only 

ly or may not be cumulative. 

Statewide (genehcallyl 
or place-specific 

Notional, state and 
local 

Low to medium 
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For each of the resources, the table summarizes the value basis 0.e. . the unite in 
which fire impacts have been estimated) and the level of disaggregation (resource 
subtype and geographic area) of these assets. Ihe table also indicates the levels, 
ranging from local to national, at which tlie resources are valued. The manner in 
whicli “consumers" of a particular resource value it may differ from local to state 
national le\cls. Some of the resources protect«I from fire in California have \^lue 
beyond national borders — for example, the scenic Lake Tahoe Basin or the old 
growth redwood paries of the North Coast. Again. It should be emphasized that the 
economic values that have been calculated are prdiminaty and are often highly 
aggregated. Ihese estimates will be refined as fire plan implementation moves to 
the ranger unit level. CDF is working witli the Department of Fish and Game. State 
Water Resources Control Boaid staff. Department of Water Resources. USDA Forest 
Service, Los Angeles Flood Control District. Pacific Gas & Electric Co. and the East 
Bay Municipal Utility District to refine our approaches to wildlife, plants, ecosystem 
hedth, watersheds and water. 

Hie remamder of this appendix examines the manner in which generalized assets 
at risk will be summed across the state to identify those areas with the greatest 
total value of assets, 'fhese Initial, coarse statewide assessments will be refined at 
the ranger unit level through a process that includes stakeholder participation. 
F'inaily, the appendix disciisscs the issue of how the costs of prefire management 
projects will be shared among those parlies benefiting from them. 

Air Qualify 
Infredvtiion 

Air quality is of particular Importance in California, given our large urban 
populations and the state's topographic and raeteoralogical characteristics, which 
often Inhibit dispersion of air pollutants. This section examines economic values 
related to wildfire and air quality. Similar issues exist with respect to the air 
pollutants created fcy prescribed fires. 

Suppression of wildfire provides a short-term benefit to air quality by reducing the 
amount, of veget^lvc and woody material that would have burned if the fire were 
left unchecked. However, since fire is a natural part of California’s wildland 
ecosystems, what wc prevent from burning today may simply end up burning next 
year. Our success at fire suppression has resulted In a fuels buildup that 
contributes to the occurrence of large fires with their associated acute pollution 
events. Thus, our fire suppression system has in part replaced a natural 
bacl<grt3and level of frequent light fires with less frequent, large, catastrophic fires. 
Further. large wildfires result in the burning of larger fuels that would be unlikely 
to bum tinder a natural five regime, but instead would decompose. The result of 
these changes is litely to be higher net wildland fire smoke emission and the 
coDCentmtion of these emissions in space and time, relative to the more dispersed 
smoke emissions of the natural fire regime. 

This report begins with a review of the mechanism of pollutant emission from 
wildfires and then examines tire imjxict of sudi smoke emissions on a range of 
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assets — visibility, human health, materials and vegetation, and pollutant rights, 
Finally, an overall estimate of mai^nal pollutant impact values is presented. Unlike 
for most of the otlicr assets examined in this appendix, there Is no meaningful way 
to describe the total value of the resources being protected from wildfire smoke 
emissions by wildfire suppression. 

Fare Emission and Exposure Mechanisms 

Wildland fires arc categorized as an "area source" by air pollution agencies, since 
fires release pollutants over the area burned, rather than from a discrete "point 
source" such as a smokestack- There are many variables involved in determining 
the amount of various kinds of pollutants emitted in wildfire. These factors include 
fuel type and loading, moisture content, topography and weather. In general, 
flaming materials (such as would occur with dry vegetation or wood in da 5 ^ime) 
produce fewer pollutants than smoldering materials (e.g.. relatively moist material 
at night). Emissions from controlled burning are likely different than those from 
wildfire (Reinhardt et al. 1994). 

The most prominent pollutants produced in wildfire are carbon monoxide (CO), 
nitrogen oxides (NOx), organic gases (OG), and suspended particulates (TSP). Of 
particular concern for human healtli are particulates smaller than 10 microns in 
size (PM 10). Table 2 indicates Air Resources Board emission factors for wildfire. 
Although more research is needed, they are the best information available at this 
time. The USDA Forest Service recently developed a more sophisticated set of 
emission factors (USDA Forest Service 1995). which will be incorporated when th^ 
have been more fully documented. 

Table 2. fmisslon Factors for Wlldlond FIros 



1 Grass and WoodloiHi j 

1 Timber and Brush 

Pollutant 

lb/t«n 

Ib/otro* 

Ib/len 

Ib/acre** 

CO 

101 

202 i 

260 

3,900 

NOx 

0 

01 

4 

60 

OG 

19 

38 1 

25 

375 

TSP 

16 

23 

42 

630 


* assumes fuel lood of 2 tons per acre 
** assumes fuel load of 15 tons per acre 
Source: Californio Air Resources Board 


Table 3 shows the estimated total air pollutants emitted per yeas by CDF and USDA 
Forest Service wildfire*, based on the factors presented In Table 2 and average 
annual acres burned from 1985-94. These numbers indicate that wildfire is 
responsible for the release of significant quantities of air pollutants, totaling an 
average of almost 600,000 tons per year. 


' Does not uidude Hureau. of Land Management, Bureau of Indian Affairs. WaKonal Park Service and 
wildfires inside d(^ limits' acreage. 
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Table 3. EsHmaled Anneal Wildfire Air Pollutant Emission (1985*1994 average) 


Fellulant 

ang Woodland 
(toss of emisrions) 

TindHir aad Bfv$ii 
(tons of omissteiK} 

Total OoBs) 


CDF Firos 


CO 


139495 

145,777 

NOx 

0 

2,149 

2,149 

OG 

1,144 

13432 

14,576 

TSP 

693 

22,566 

23,259 

T^l 

7,920 

177,842 

185,762 


USDA h»roit Servlco Hros 


CO 

4,457 

HHHHBESB 

323,583 

MCbc 

0 

■■■■KBE 

4,910 

OG 

839 

30,685 

31,524 

TSP 

508 

51,551 

52,059 

Total 

5,803 

406,271 

412,075 


CDF and USDA Foroct Sorvko FItm 


CO 

10,540 

458,820 

469,360 

NOx 


7,059 

7,059 

OG 

1,983 

44,117 

46,100 

TSP 




TOTAL 

13,723 

584,113 

597,836 


Estimating the Impacts of pollutants Is difficult even for industrial point sources, 
since the sources and receptors are often distant from one another, witii many 
intervening variables. For wildfire, the emlssion-to-impact chain of causation goes 
something like thte. First, a fire occurs, emitting varying amounts of pollutants 
depending upon its size, the fuels burning, the moisture content of those fuels, 
topography, and meteorological conditions. NeKt. those pollutants are transported 
from the site of emission to potential receptors. The dosage of the pollutant 
(concentration and duration) received by the receptor wiD be strongly influenced hy 
the transport distance and Intervening meteorological factors. The actual impacts 
suffered by the receptor will depend upon susceptibility (e.g., for human receptors, 
age. asthma, chronic obstructive pulmonary disease, etc.). 

Trying to attach economic value to the impacts of air pollutants is formidable. 
While some work has been done in this area, the results are limited and in many 
c^es are difficult to translate to pollutants ari^g from wildfire. 

Overall, the air quality impacts of smoke from wildJ^d fire are important, 
especially given the feet that most air basins in the state are in non-attainment 
status for many pollutants, including those most closefy associated with wildfire. 
According to RERI (1994} none of the state's 14 air basins were in attainment with 
state PMIO standards at the 1987 benchmark date: only half were In attainment 
with the -^aker federal standard. 
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Resources Protecred 

Wildfire smoke emissions can aOect visibility, human health, materials and 
vegetation, and pollutant rights. Each categoiy is examined in turn. Finally, an 
overall estimate of marginal pollutant economic imi^cts is presented. 

VislbUity. Visibility relates to a person’s ability to see objects in the distance and 
the manner in which pollutants decrease visibility. Air pollution can have 
significant, adverse Impacts on the aesthetic assets of visibility (Chestnut et al. 
1994). In- the extreme, loss of visibility can affect public safety. The wildfire-related 
pollutant of greatest impact on visibility is particulate matter. ^ 

Analysts have defined two primary visibility categories, residential and recreational, 
with the former category providing the bulk of the related economic value (Chestnut 
et al. 1994). The values individuals place on improvements in visibility have 
generally been estimated through a surv^r method known as contingent valuation. 
While this method has Its limitations, it provides the preponderance of the 
information available on the economic value of visibility. 

Estimates of the value of visibility are usually based on a general improvement in 
air quality over the course of a year. It is not possible to translate these estimates 
into a value for loss of visibility for a single acute visibility impairing event such as 
a wildfire. Based on their own woric and that of others. Chestnut et al. (1994) 
provide estimates of value for a 20 percent improvement in residential air quality. 
The estimate of value ranges from $112 per household per year to $224 per 
household per year, with $157 per household per year accepted as the central 
estimate (all figures are 1995 dollars). 

For recreation assets, values for protecting visibility in parks Is most often 
examined. Given the high level of outdoor recreation that occurs In California, and 
considering the presence of such unique and highly visited outdoor resources as 
Yosemite National Park and the Tahoe Basin, these assets, in aggregate, can be 
considerable. Individuals are e3q>ected to value not onfy the opportunity to enjoy 
good visibility during their own ^isits to parks, national forests, and other areas, 
but also the opportunity for others to enjoy that visibility now and in the future. 
Chestnut et al. (1994) found a total value of $16 per household per year for in-state 
residents and $9 per household per year for out-of-state residents for a 20 percent 
improvement in air quality (all figures are 1995 dollars). While these data indicate 
significant values for improvements in overall visibility in both residential and 
recreation areas, they cannot easily be translated to the acute visibility effects of 
wildfire. 

Human Health Knowledge of the he^th effects of wildfire smoke emissions is 
limited. A recent study of effects of smoke exposure of prescribed burning workers 
recommended a health risk assessment to evaluate the likelihood of acute and 
chronic health effects of exposure (Reinhardt et al. 1994). These researchers 
conclude that the most significant pollutants for firefighter health include carbon 
monoxide, aldehydes, benzene, and respirable particnalate. However, smoke 
exposure at large, intense wildfires is likely different than at prescribed fires, and 
different yet than the general public’s exposure to smoke some distance from the 
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fire itself. In terms of general public health considerations, respirable particulate 
matter appears to be the pollutant of greatest iraport. 

Most of the particulate matter produced in wildland fire is respirable; that is, it is 
small enough to pass through the upper respiratoiy system and enter the lungs. 
Acute smoke impacts include eye, mucous membrane, and respiratory tract 
irritation, aggravation of chronic respiratoiy and cardiac disease, and reduced lung 
function (Reinhardt et al. 1994, RERI 1994}. Although placed in a fairly innocuous 
category by OSHA, studies have shown wood smoke to have a high raut^enic and 
carcinogenic potential, and epidemiological studies have connected disease and 
adverse respiratory symptoms with particulate laden atmospheres (Reinhardt et al. 
1984). However, the effects of chronic exposure to wood smoke over the long term 
remain uncertain. 

Economic value of health impacts is most often measured by medical expenditures 
and lost wages. However, since this does not account for pain and suffering, such 
estimates represent al best a low bound economic estimate of health impacts (RERI 
1994]. These authors established a table of estimates for the economic value of 
health impacts (Table 4). 

Table 4. Estimated Economic Impact of Health Effects (1995 dollars) 



Estimated ftoiiac of Impacts 

Impact 

lew 

Medisn 

Hiqh 

Couqh 

$3.14 

$7.32 

$14.64 

Headache 

3.14 

7.32 

14.64 

Eye Irritation 

3.14 

7.32 

14.64 

Chest Discomfort 

3.14 

7.32 

14.64 

ARD 

3.14 

7.32 

14.64 

TRRAD 

23.54 

48.64 

73.74 

MRAD 

14.64 

23.54 

40,27 

Asthma Attack 

n.5i 

33.47 

55.44 


ARD = any respiratory disease days 

TRRAD «* total respiratory related restricted octrdty doys 

MRAD s minor restricted activity days 


Source; RERI 1994. 

Where air pollution causes death, placing an economic value on that loss is 
generally done through a "value of a statistical life" approach. RERI (1994), based 
on a comprehensive review of the literature and considerations of various factors, 
accepted a mid-range value of $4.2 million dollars for the value of a statistical life. 

While these health and associated economic impact data are enlightening, they are 
of limited use since there are no functional relationship data available to link 
wildfire occurrence to the resulting levels of health impacts. Thus, we have no 
ability to calculate overall economic impacts. 

Materials. Damage to materials from exposure to the smoke of wildland fires is 
related to the effects of particulate matter in soiling and discoloring stmctural 
metals, fabrics, and building materials (RERI 1994). Dose-response estimates for 
materials damage have been fraught with much uncertainty, making it difficult to 
estimate the economic impacts of smoke from wildfire. However, RERI (1994) has 
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estimated that a one-unit rediictic»i in PMIO (in niicrograms per cubic meter) 
results in $3.13 (1995 doflars) l^r^t in saved cleaning costs per household. This 
estimate cannot be convenieiiUy translated into the wildfire situation, however, 
since it is a measure of the benefits resulting from a change in average annual 
PMIO levels, not the acute, short term changes that might be associated with a 
wildfire. 

Vegetation. Air pollution damage to v^etation, including timber, is primarily 
related to ozone and sulfur dioxide exposure (RiSRJ 1994). Since these are not major 
components in the smoke of wildland fires, it appears that vegetation is little 
affected by the smoke of such fires and need be considered no further in this 
analysis. 

Pollution Ri^ts. In recent years, air quality regulators have moved in part to use 
market approaches to allocating among industrial polluters the atmosphere's 
limited capacity to ateorb air pollutants. As a part of this approach, regulators in 
some air basins now allow polluters to buy and sell rights to emit specified 
quantities of pollutants within a given airshed. These approaches can achieve more 
economically efficient pollution control results than systems based on technological 
controls alone (Tietenberg 1985). 

Tlie Air Resources Board monitors the prices paid in exchanges of pollution rights 
in California air basins. Among the pollution rights traded, particulate matter is the 
one most relevant lor wildfire. In 1993, rights for emission of approximately 45 tons 
per year of PM were exchanged, with prices ranging from $10,000 to $25,000 per 
ton per year and averaging $19, 123 per ton per year (Air Resources Board 1994). 

PM had the highest average ton/year value of the four criteria pollutants examined 
in the report. 

These pollution rights represent a perpetual r^t to emit tlie given quantity of 
pollution each j-ear. If we annualize this value, using a 7.5 percent real discount 
rate, the average $19,123 per ton per year perpetual pollution emission value has 
an annualized value of $1,434 per ton per j^ear. 

Referring to the emission factor information presented in Table 2, grass and 
woodland fires emit 23 pounds of particulate matter per acre burned and timber 
and brush fires emit 630 pounds. TI jus, if we assume tliat a change in wildfire 
emissions creates a similar value as PM pollution rights, we can estimate the 
economic impacts of a marginal increase or reduction in a given year’s wildfire PM 
emissions, based on the change in number of acres burned. For grass and 
woodland, the vgJuc would be $16 per acre per year and for timber and bnAsh, the 
value would be $452 per acre per year. Since one generally vrould not bum the 
same piece of ground more than once in a year, we can functionally cancel out the 
per-year unit of these variables and assume that the air pollution right cost of 
burning an acre is $16 for grass and woodland and $452 for timber and brush. 

These values must be used carefully, however. First, not all air basins have a 
market in PM pollution ri^ts. Urns there would be no pollution right ^lue for PM 
in such basins. In 1993. there were PM rights transactions in only three air basins, 
the San Francisco Bay Area, Sacramento Metropolitan, and tlje South Coast. 
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Howe\'er, the fact that most air basins ai-e non-attainment for PM suggests that 
there may be other ai-eas where a pollution rights value could be ascribed to waldfire 
PM emissions. 

Looking at the Bay Area air basin, in 1992. 4,121 acres of grass and woodland and 
320 acres of timber and bnish burned on CDF-DPA. Using the data above, these 
fires emitted an estimated 148 tons of PM. with a value of approximately $21 1,000. 
In the South Coast air basin in 1992, 3,782 acres of grass and woodland and 9.601 
acres of timber and brush burned on CDF-DPA. TTius. these fires emitted an 
estimated 3,068 tons of PM with a value of approximately $4.4 million. Totaling for 
these two air basins witli active PM pollution rights markets, the value of wildfire 
smoke emissions in 1992 was approximately $4.6 million. 

Greenhouse Gases. Carbon is an Important contributor to the greenhouse effect. 
The California Energy Commission (1995) estimates an externality impact of $36 
per ton (1995 dollars] for carbon emissions. Converting this value to CO emissions 
yields an externality impact of $15.43 per ton of CO. One could use the emission 
factors in Table 2 to calculate a carbon impact value for wildland fire (the results 
would be $1 .56 per acre of grass or woodland burned and $30.09 per acre of timber 
or brush burned). However, the impact value for carbon is calculated on the basis 
of fossil fuel combustion and assumes that the carbon released to tlie atmosphere 
\vill not be directly re-sequestcred. Since the carbon released in a wildland fire will 
eventually be re-sequestered in vegetative r^rowth on the same site, it seems more 
appropriate to view the release of carbon from wildland fire as a short-term Impact 
that does not contribute to long-term accumulation of greenhouse gasses. 

Hiereforc, it is tlic recommendation of this plan that carbon impact values not be 
calculated for wildland fire, whether the fire is prescribed or not. 

Table S. Overall Marginal Pollution impart Values for PMIO <1 995 dollars) 



iMluding Poilvtien Right Value 


Marginal 

Grass and 

Timber and 

Grass and 

Timber and 


fmMxien Value 

Woadland 

Brush 

Woedlasd 

Brush 

Air Botin 

(S/tonl 

df/arre] 


($/a(re) 

($/a(re) 

San Francisco Boy Area 

24,258 

279 

7,641 

295 

8,093 

South Central Coast 

<6,441 

74 

2,029 

74* 

2,029* 

South Coast 

46,458 

534 

■■■ESQ 

550 

15,086 

San Dieqo 

24,593 

283 

7,747 

283* 

7747* 

Sacromenlo Valley 

2,935 

34 

925 

50 

1,377 

Southeost Desert 

708 

8 

223 

88* 

223* 

San Joaquin Valley 

5,i84 

60 

■■nss 

60‘ 

1,633* 


6,441 

74 


74* 

2,029* 

North Coast 

1,703 

20 

536 

20* 

536* 

Great Basin Valley 

125 

1 

39 

r 

39* 

Northeast Ploteau 

395 

5 

124 

5‘ 

124* 

take Tahoe 

924 

1! 

291 

11* 

291* 

Lake County 

908 

10 

286 

10* 

286* 

Unweighted Averoge 

9,313 

107 

2,934 

111 

3,038 


* inciicotes assumed PMl 0 pollution rtghl vdue is zero. 

Sources: California Energy Commission 1993, 1 995; Air Resources Board 1994. 
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Rangeland 

Introduction 

California’s 82,470,000 acres of rangeland are a critical part of the productive base 
of the range livestock industiy in the stale (CH2MHILL 1989). This rangeland 
crosses a wide spectrum of vegetation cover types, from desert to annual 
grasslands, to chaparra], to oak woodlands, to conifer forest. Of this area, an 
estimated 30,000,000 acres are actually grazed. Total annual revenue produced by 
the range livestock industry is in theidcanity of $1 billion (Tippet pers. comm., 
1995 ). 

This report examines the value of the forage provided by rangelands and the loss to 
the rangeland owner or lessee when grazed lands bum in wildlires. When rangeland 
bums, assets other than forage may be affected as well, such as wildlife habitat, 
water quality, and air quality. These impacts are addressed in other asset sections. 

Value ol Forage Prodmtion from Grazed lands 

Using a market value approach, the value of forage production from grazed lands in 
the state can be measured by the fees paid by the livestock industiy to graze these 
lands. CH2MUILL (1989) presents data on grazed acreage, carrying capacity, and 
grazing fees. Table 6, below, presents the annual value of grazing in the state, 
based on the data in CH2MHILL. with adjustment of grazing fees to 1995 dollars. 
Table 7 presents a key to the abbreviations for the cover type and ownership 
categories found in Table 6. 

As indicated in Table 6, the annual value of grazing in the state is approximately 
$ 138 million per year. Thus, forage value represents about 13 percent of the total 
value of the range livestock industry’s annual output. Regionally, the highest 
grazing value is found in the San Joaquin Valley ($54. 1 million per year) and the 
lowest on the East Side ($1.9 million per year). 
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TcUe 6. Annual Value of Grazing in CnUfornio fin dollars) 
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IBBBE 

|■j^g 

|■|^g 

IBBB 

70445 

WET.PVT 

■EK 



■ESS9 

Ifll^^ 




[■iss^i 

WET.FS 

i^HB 

BH^ 


W^mSSa 

lE^B 




41.994 

OAK.BIM 

HHSE 



warns 



EB^3 

385 

87,326 

OAKC» 

■■IS 



92 

Bi^SS 


0 

385 

409491 

OAK.PVTL 


EH^S 

IKSnE 

IHBES 

■ss^s 


0 

0 

815.983 

OAICPVT 


■BIBBS 

KW^ETTI 




0 


38,656.891 

OAK.FS 

■ms 



BIESI 



0 


202.264 

AGft.8lM 


■rrs; 

■OS 

wwwsm 


■ESB 

0 

■BSBi 

127,390 

AGR.OP 


HKIRSI 


BHIS3 

flB^B3 

■BKS 

0 


987.075 

AGR.PVTl 




HEB 


■m 

0 

4443 

824.453 

AGR.PVr 







0 

BBSSH 

69,666,816 

AGR.FS 

■■■ 

WtE^ 

wmm 

H^ES 

BBBE 


0 

2.757 

64,658 

PGR.CS* 

813 

0 

0 

0 

0 

B^b 

0 

0 

813 

^3R.PVn. 

H^IE 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PGR.PVT 


BBHB 

fllHB] 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

301,093 

PGR.FS 




BBE3I 

so 

so 


SO 

$8477 

COM-U/A 

■■B9 


312 

494 

363 

■BBSS 

220 

410 

12461 

a>4.0P 

64 

■Kg 

305 

141 

■BS9 

BBE59 

lERS 

220 

21.904 

CON.PVn. 

784.982 

997,955 

297,415 

190.682 

43.652 

2U87 

0 

^BBRn 

2,337,805 

coN.Pvr 



205.487 

389 a89 

385.166 

317.253 

12,976 

■Kn 

2,582,316 

CON.fS 


■Bms 

68.172 

44.199 

19.638 

43.361 

45452 

12450 

38^287 

SAG.81M 

0 

l^EESI 

358 

15 

0 

■n^ 

B^ 

■Ki 

249,444 

SAC.OP 

0 

■^S 

100 

0 

0 

■■BS 



233,766 

SAC.Pvn 

0 

BKEBH 

HSU! 

0 

0 

BBESE 

0 

0 

172,991 

SAG.fVT 

0 


■BESI 

BBES9I 

WKBSSi 



amm 

4401,266 

SAG.F5 

0 


■BESS! 

147 

0 


B^^l 

0 

136778 

JUN.»M 

0 


wmm 

0 

0 

■■ESI 

■E^i 


49404 

JUN.OP 

0 


118 

0 

0 

bhbi 


■^3 

18,308 

juN.pvn 

0 

■■SESII 

HBBEII 

0 

0 

0 

BS 

■BBS 

50,123 

mm 

0 


mwsBSi 

0 

BHBS 


■^ssi 


686.347 

jUN.FS 

0 

mas^ 

801 

0 

HIBEi 

■K 

■Kl 

■RE 

72,399 

DES.61M 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 




166,275 

DES.OP 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bj^ng 

■BB9I 

■RE 

135,727 

Des.pvn 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. . . 0; 

BMBi 

■K 

424 

DES-FVT 

0 

0 

0 

0 



B^^Sl 


845.333 

MS.FS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■^^91 


■RE 

508 

Total 

11,354.503 

10,533,175 

12,853,568 

7.561,250 

35,780.292 

54.076,354 

1,892,875 

4,276,143 

138,328,161 
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Tobk 7. Roy to Abbroviations fit Table 6 


AbbreviolioB 

Defmilioo 

•.81M 

land monofled by the Bureau of Land Management 

•-FS 

land manaqed by the USDA Forest Service 

".OP 

land managed by a public oqency other them the above tv.^ 

".PVT 

privately owned land 

".PVTL 

privofdy owned land uneW lease 

CHP." 

chaparral 

WET." 

wetlands 

OAK." 

oalc woodland 

AGR." 

annual pros^nds 

PGR." 

perenniol prasslands 

CON." 

conifer lands 

SAG." 

sapebrush 

JUN." 

juniper lands 

DES." 

desert 


Impact of Wildlond Fire on Craxing Value 

Wildland fire impacts rangeland by burning up the forage present on the land at 
the time of the fire, as well as by reducing forage production for the next two years. 
In some cases, however, fire can result In a net Increase in forage production over 
time. The actual magnitude of the economic impact to the landowner depends upon 
the land’s carrying capacity, whether the land is being grazed, the time of year at 
which the fire occurs, the amount of the year’s forage which has already been 
grazed, and the Intensity of the lire. When grazed lands are burned, lost forage 
must generally be replaced through feeding oat hay or alfalfa to the livestock 
fMcDougald. pers. comm.. 1995). 

Replacement feeding costs were calculated using statewide averages for oat hay and 
alfalfa prices: regional data were not available [USDA Statistical Reporting Service). 
Prices reported for January 1995 were $85/ ton for oat hay and $123/ton for 
alfalfa. Transportation costs and feeding costs were each assumed to be $l5/ton 
(hfcDougald. pers. comm.. 1995). One animal unit month of feeding was assumed 
to be 800 pounds of a 60/ 40 mix of oat hay and alfalfa (McDougald, pers. comm. , 
19951. 

It was assumed that the burning of rangelands would aJTect forage productivitj'- for 
the current year plus two additional masons (McIJougald, pers. comm., 1995). We 
assumed that although all the standing forage would be destroyed by the fire, only 
half of the year’s forage production would be lost because, on avers^e, half of the 
forage would be consumed by livestock before the fire occurrence. The first year 
after the fire, forage production was assumed to be 50 percent of normal. The 
second ye 2 ir after the fire, production is assumed to be 80 percent of normal. We 
assumed productivity would be back to normal by the third year after the fire. 

These assumptions may overetate leases since fire in many cases can increase 
forage production over time. 

Based on these assumptions, we compared the discounted three-year stream of 
costs of forage provision without fire to the three-jrear stream of costs with fire 
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(indudlng the costs of prov'idlng supplemental hay and alfalfa feeding). A 5 percent 
real discount rate was Uvsed. Hie difference between these two cost streams 
represents the loss to gmzers due to fire. 

We calculated these losses on a per-acre basis at the disaggregated level of region, 
cover type, and ownership. Table 8 presents the results when the fire affects 
lands specifically. Hible 9 presents the results for rangeland as a whole — whether 
grazed or not — based on the assumption that the probability of fire affecting an 
acre of grazed rangeland versus an acre of ungrazed rangeland is proportional to 
the relative fraction of all rangeland that these two cat^oiles represent. Since one 
does not know ahead of time whether the rangeland that will bum is grazed or not, 
the values presented in Tabic 8 are the most appropriate ones to use for fire 
planning. It should also be noted that grazed acres are more likely to receive fire 
prevention treatments than ungrazed acres, and thus may actually be at somewhat 
lower risk to fire than ungrazed acres. 

Table 8 shows that Ihe weighted statewide average loss when grazed rangeland 
bums is $24/acre. Average costs range from $4 per acre on the Soutli Coast to $52 
per acre on the North Coast. 

Thble 9 shows that the weighted statewide average loss when rangelands in general 
bum is $6 per acre. Average costs range from $1 per acre on the South Coast to 
$25 per acre in the San Joaquin Valley. 

Rweatian, Cultural and Historit Rasouries 

Introduclion 

This report discusses wildland recreation and unique assets in California and how 
their values are affected by wildfire. Part one identifies recreation as.sels: part two 
assesses their commodity and non-cyrnmodity maricel values and how they are 
afTected by wildfire. 

California's 18 national forests. 17 national park units, nearly 300 state park units, 
and numerous county and local parks are a major recreation draw for state 
residents, people from other states, and citizens of other nations. Unique natural 
places, such as yosemtte National Park, often exert a powerful force on the 
ima^nation, and contribute to the world perception of California as the place that 
"has it all," not just beaiztiful beaches, shimmering deserts. OTOw-capped 
mounbslns. and fertile valleys, but some of the world's most spectacular hunting, 
fishing, hiking, and camping country' as well. Recreation visits to California's state 
parks, national forests, and national parte occeed all other states in the nation 
(U.S, Department of Commerce, 1986), Visitation figures are important as a means 
of gauging just how many people visit California’s wildlands and forests, and just 
how much mon^ those facilities generate themselves. Bui Uiis Is only a part of the 
picture, for many tourisLs attracled by recreation oppoiluniUes make a significant 
contribution to the slate economy which is not reflected in tlzc identification of 
actual recreation markei values. Visitors gel to Calildmia by purchasing airline 
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Table 8. Cost impact of Borabig Oim Att* of Brazed Ranyeleiid (in dollars} 


Cover Type and 


Norlhem 

Sacramenlo 

Central 

Central 

San Joaquin 



Weighted 

Ovnerthip 

Norib Coast 

Interior 

Valley 

Sierra 

Coost 

VaDey 

Eost Side 

South Coast 

Averoqe 

CHP.BIM 

■■BE: 



■TO 

»ir4c>ici 


S3.61 

$8.41 

39.61 

CHP.OP 

35.76 


13.12 

mmsB 


6.81 

■■QEQ 

■■DOES 

l■■||B^ 

CHP.PVTl 



■KB 

a.« 

HQDB 

6.44 

■EB 

15.98 

19.25 

CHP.PVT 



13.63 


HOE 

6.44 

I^EKl 


14.98 

CHP.FS 

40.77 

9.02 

19.8S 

■DSiS 

■D^ 

12.11 

9.89 

1.16 

4.13 

WET.BIM 

o.oc 

77.94 

O.OC 

o.o< 

0.00 

O.a 

■KD^ 



WET.OP 

HHTtlll? 


65 83 

■TO 

■ke 

80.56 


■i^zs 


WET.PVTL 

76.2C 


77JSi 

■EOS 

KEdS 

94.91 


■■bee 


WET.PVT 

76.K 

■Knn? 

^.28 


WESi 

7m2 

■KZIE 

■IBSS 

IM^ETSl 

WET.FS 

0.00 


68.66 


0.00 

51 .9i 

19.03 

12.00 

36,93 

OAK.BIM 

59.43 

97.8* 

83.03 

MESE 

ikies 

80.57 

O.a 


l■EXE] 

OAK.OP 

80.59 


49.21 

■ESE 


54.90 

o.a 

18.26 

33.07 

OAK.PVn 



46.6i 

■ iiin 


■■Ed 

0,00 

IHBEI 


OAK.PVT 

■■tES; 


46.65 

KEB 


KBQd 

O.a 

HBEd 

l■■3K 

OAK.FS 

124.83 

64.56 

58 97 

■B]? 


47.96 

o.a 

1.17 

27.12 

AGR.BtM 



■KSS 



93.66 

0.00 

60.05 

85.71 

AGR.OP 



' 36.24 

■SEE 

KOS) 

63.15 

O.a 

56.65 

46.46 

AGR.PVa 


■UiE& 

37.61 


KZS 

59.74 

o.a 

HESES 


AGR.PVr 


ihokei 

37.61 

■SB 

K3S 

59.74 

O.a 

■KSS 


AGR.FS 


HKOES 


■SEES 



o.a 


i— ETgCT 

PGR.OP 


o.oc 

o.oc 

0.00 

O.OQ 

o.a 

o.a 

0.00 

105.67 

PGR.PVTL 

O.OC 

o.oc 

o.a 

0.00 

O.a 

o.a 

o.a 

0.00 

0.00 

PGR.PVT 

99.98 

0.00 

o.a 

ooc 

■EB 

o.a 

o.a 

0.00 

99.98 

PGR.FS 

O.OC 

11.56 


7.1C 

0.0C 

o.a 


0.00 

18.58 

CON.BIM 

6.19 

5.99 

8.99 

I^BE 

■^s 

11.29 

7.37 

9.01 

6.98 

CON.OP 

■■■BQi 

I^KED 

3.55 

KB! 



■ESB 

■EBB 


CON.FVTL 

15,11 

10.7C 

3.34 

4.40 


11.99 

5100 

■■BE 


CON.PVT 

15.11 

10.70 

3.34 

■EZE 

^EB] 

■■EES 

■EEB 



CON.FS 

14.54 

6.28 

6.3C 

■B^ 

■ES 

3,91 

5.4C 

■■EBP 


SAG.BIM 

O.OC 


■■EHi 

■KB 

O.OCS 

12.54| 

6.66 

0.87 

IC.69 

SAG.OP 

O.OC 


6.99 

HEE 

■EB 

11.57 

■E^ 

1.37 

21.41 

SAG.PVTL 

O.OC 

24.5€ 

633 

■^ 

■EB 

■■^ 


1.62 

22.48 

SAG.PVT 

O.OC 

■KIBI 

6.33 


■HD 

■■E^ 

I^EES 

■HEE 


SAG.FS 

O.OC 


16.2$ 

■EES 

O.OO 

■■EB 

10.49 

0.00 

15.00 

JUN.BIM 

O.OC 

9.68 

11.23 

OOC 

■EB 

7,35 

5.75 

3.2G 

5.91 

JUN.OP 

O.OC 


8.03 

0.00 

8,05 

9.42 

42. B2 

■■EEE 


JUN.PVTL 

O.OC 

24.45 

9.45 

O-OC 

^eb 

■■IB 

50.45 

■■IB 


JUN.fvr 

0.0C 

24.4^ 

7.59 

■EB 

6.47 

8.91 

■■ESI 


!— nrri 

JUN,F$ 

o.« 

10.90 

8.88 

0.00 

■1^] 

7.43 

■■ss 

4.29 

8.87 

DES.BIA^ 

o.oc 

0.00| 

O.OC 

0.00 

0.00 

3,35 

2.21 

1.12 

1.23 

DES.OP 

0.0C 

0.00 

O.OC 

0-00 

000 

2.31 

8.25 

1.1' 

4.98 

DES.PVTL 

o.oc 

o!oS 

O.OC 

■EB 

0.00 

2.73 

972 

1.05 

1.05 

DES.PVT 

o.od 

o.od 

ooc 

0.00 

0.00 

2.19 

7.81 

1.05 

1.69 

DES.FS 

0.00 

0.00 

OOC 

000 

■■0:2) 

3.11 

0.81 

0.89 

1.22 

Wfd. Ave. 

$52.45 

$21.04 

$23.95| 

$21.21 

$30.93 

S4l.2d 

$10.64 

$3.52 

$23.59 


lh(» tabu niMivr«} lati to tK« wmer/^rozw vt ocm of grazed load bums, tt it baud on (be difUrence 
b«lw«*n fuding tbe liv«sto<d: forog* vs. fuding them hoy/alfcdfo. 
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ToMo 9. Cost of Burning Ono A<ro of Rangoland (in dollars) 


Cover type and 
Ownership 

North Coast 

Nortf>ern 

Interior 

Socromento 

VolW 

Central 

Serra 

Central 

Coast 

San Jooquin 
ValW 

East Side 

South 

Coost 

Weighted 

Averooe 

CHP.BIM 

$0.21 

$1.69 

$0.41 



$1.64 

$o.a 

^HEE' 

$0.99 

CHP.OP 

0.04 

0.26 

0.24 

0.01 


0.12 

O.a 

0.13 

1.74 

CHP.PVTL 

10.01 

4.19 

4.15 

3.14 

9.21 

3.41 

O.a 

3.92 

5.a 

CHP.PVT 

10.01 

4.19 

4.15 

■KiE 

■BQ] 

3.41 

3.01 

3.92 

6.04 

CHP.FS 

0.0<S 

1.88 

1.39 


1.49 

0.92 

1.14 

0.84 

1.21 

WCT.BIM 

O.OC 


O.OC 

O.OC 

o.a 

o.a 

^HESS 

3.91 

13.24 

WET.OP 

2.26 

1.83 

0.08 

0.46 


0.61 

1.3C 

0.21 

148 

WET.PVU 

36.77 

44.64 

O.OC 


0.00 

o.a 

o.a 

O.a 

36.90 

WET.PVT 

etsKTer 

44.65 

23.93 



64.01 

■KSIE 

■KSc 

42.23 

WET.FS 


10.79 

17.08 

6.20 

o.a 

7.02 

■KZE 

2.49 

8.26 

OAK.BIM 

3.24 

10.5C 


2.99 

3.7C 

13.27 

o.a 

4.11 

6.81 

OAK.OP 

0.01 

6.97 

■KES 

■■3:2 

11.30 

2.32 

o.a 

0.19 

745 

OAK.PVTL 

41.40 

35.25 

20,59 

0.0C 


50.15 

o.a 

o.a 

35.67 

OAK.PVr 

41.40 


20.59 

■EES 


50.14 

o.a 

B.26 

31.10 

OAK.FS 



957 

6.69 


12.68 

o.a 

1.17 

9.51 

AGR.BLM 



3.61 

3.76 

8.65 

22.25 

o.a 

21.73 

14.48 

AGR.OP 

0.77 


12.07 

0.19 

WESEi 

0.97 

o.a 

0.67 

11.69 

AGflFVn. 

52.16 

37.08 

21.33 


Inezes 

57.95 

o.a 

21.92 

43.74 

AGR.PVT 



21.33 

ihiie 


57.96 

o.a 

21.9C 

42.19 

AGR.FS 



2.83 

3.75 

O.a 

19.96 

o.a 

■KBS 

1542 

PGR.OP 

5.26 

O.OC 

O.OC 

O.OC 

O.a 

O.a 

o.a 

o.a 

2.64 

PGR-PVa 

O.OC 

O.OC 

O.OC 

o.a 

o.a 

O.a 

o.a 

o.a 

o.a 

PGRiVr 

74.63 

O.OC 

0.00 

O.OC 

o.a 

O.a 

o.a 

oa 

7148 

PGR.FS 

O.OC 

2.61 

9,5^ 

1.06 

o.a 

o.a 

5.40 

oa 

448 


0.35 

1.14 

0.301 

0.21 

0.31 

4.12 

0.64 

144 

044 

CON .OP 

0.00 

0.09 

0,11 

o.a 

0.47 

0.06 

■KEE) 

0.06 

0.08 


■IHH! 

2.93 

2.53 

2.14 

3.03 

8.42 

o.a 

3.62 

2.90 


■■KB} 

2.93 

2.53 

2.14 

3.03 

6.42 

1.86 

342 

3.13 

CON.FS 

0.27 

0.96 

i.tc 

0.94 

1.06 

0.81 

1.79 

1.06 

0.98 

SAG.BIM 

0.00 

5.41 

1.91 

■K2S 

O.M 

3.35 

■hBj 

0.64 

277 

SAG.OP 

0.00 

1.15 

O.K 

O.a 

O.a 

0.10 

1.13 

0.03 

0.96 

SAG.PVn 

O.OC 

12.14 

6.33 

o.a 

o.a 

7.97 

o.a 

o.a 

1176 

SAG.WT 

O.OC 


6.33 


8.93 

7.97 

9.26 

■KES 

10.32 

SAG.FS 

O.OC 

5.40 

4,76 

0.67 

O.a 

244 


■BEES 

3.54 

JUN.BIM 

O.OC 

2.48 

2.40 

0.00 

0.00 

1.61 

1.10 

2.13 

1.83 

JUN.OP 

0.00 

0.46 

0.77 

0.00 

o.a 

046 

i.a 

0.02 

0.84 

JUN.PVTL 

0.00 

5.88 

0.00 

0.00 

o.a 

O.a 

o.a 

24d 

5.63 

AJN.PVT 

0.00 

5.88 

7.15 

0.00 

2.4d 

4.37 

8.89 

2.43 

4.78 

JUN.FS 

0.00 

2.93 

2.14 

0.00 

0.03 

1.22 

■■ee 

0.4d 

1.93 

D6S.BIM 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

000 

oa 

1.03 

0.27 

0.4! 

0.48 

oes.op 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

o.a 

o.od 

0.73 

0.03 

0.18 

DES.PVn. 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

o.a 

o.a 

O.a 

0.40 

040 

DES.PVT 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

2.05 

5.54 

040 

0.79 

DES.FS 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.82 

0.07 

0.14 

0.16 

Wid. Ave. 


$4.93 


$7.26 

IHIEEE 

$24.64 

$1.86 

$1.19 

$8.49 


tobl* measures the lots to rbe owner /grazer when on acre of rongeiond bums. U is assumed that the amount ei suck 
rangeland tbot is grazed is directly preportionol to the amount ^ all such ror^eiartd that is grazed. 
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tickets, they stay in hotels, purchase meals and gasoline, and often do many other 
things besides outdoor recreation. Non-residents constitute a significant portion of 
recreational use of tlie state’s wildlands. The California Department of Tourism 
estimates Uiat non-residents accounted for 46 percent of the 48 million trips taken 
in California during 1983-84. Nearty 3 million non-resident trips are estimated to 
have had outdoor recreation as the primary purpose and consisted of visits to the 
state’s parks and forests (Keye. Donna and Pearlstcin Inc., 1985). 

Recreation and Unique Areas in Caiifornia 

General Wildland Recreation. Outdoor recreation is typically defined in terms of 
Recreation Visitor Days (RVDs). One RVD represents 12 hours of participation in 
any recreation activity. According to information obtained from the rele^nt 
agencies, annual forest and rangeland recreation on state and federal lands has 
averaged over 112 million RVDs in recent years according to data collected from the 
relevant agencies (Table 9). National forest use amounted to 71.5 million RVDs. 
national parks 19.8 million RVDs. stale parks 12.8 million RVDs. and Bureau of 
I.and Management lands about 8 million RVDs. 

National forest recreation in the state is estimated to represent one quarter of all 
national forest recreational use througliout the United States, although the 20 
million acres of national forest land represent only 1 1 percent of the national total. 
Recreation on national forests is distributed among the 18 national forest units 
administered in the state. 

The National Park Service administers 22 units in California, although not all of 
these provide wildland recreation opportunities. Yoscmlte National Park is the most 
visited national park In the state and one of the top national park destinations in 
the nation. Internationally renowned, it draws thousands of visitors from outside 
the United States each year. 

The Bureau of Land Management manages 17 million acres of California lands. Off- 
highway driving and camping are the mosl popular activities. 

The state park system contains nearly 300 units and covers almost 1.3 million 
acres. Anza-Borrego Desert State Park in San Diego County accounts for 553.000 
acres, or nearly half of the total state park system acreage. Average size of the other 
parks is 5,000 acres. About one-half of the 300 units, or 1.2 million acres, support 
some form of wildland recreation. 

The central Sierra region is the most heavily used recreation area in the state. This 
is a function of the large number of recreation opportunities on national forests and 
parks (including Lake Tahoe) and the close proximity of major population centers. 
Southern California also supports a high number of RVDs, particularly on national 
forests. Southern California has less national forest acreage (about 1.8 million 
acres) than any other region except the North Coast Regirm (0.9 million acres). Yet 
the amount of national forest use is higher than anywhere else in the state and .30 
times greater than the North Coast. 

Recreation on lands other than those owned by the state or fedei'al government is 
more difficult to assess because there is little coordinated record-keeping and few 
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available r«:ords. "niese other lands include private recreation facilities, such as 
campgrounds, hunting clubs, public utility lands, and county, city and regional 
parks. 

WUdllfe'Oriented Recreation. Wildlife-oriented recreation is a significant and 
high-value portion of wildland recreation. As indicated below in the section on 
effects of wildland fire on wildlife, fire effects are generally negative for fisheries, but 
can be positive, negative, or neutral with respect to other wildlife. The next few 
paragraphs illustrate the importance and value of wildlife-oriented recreation in 
California. 

One partial measure of the value of wildlife-oriented recreation is expenditures for 
fishing and hunting licenses. In 1994. almost 2.4 million sport fishing licenses were 
issued in California, along with close to 900,000 sport fishing stamps. In total, 
these generated almost $4 million in license and stamp revenues. Hunting is also a 
popular recreational activity. More than 354.000 hunting licenses and 828.000 tags 
and permits were sold in the state in ^1994. These sales generated about $14.6 
million in revenues to the state. In total, fishing and hunting generated $18.6 
million in licensing revenues. 

Wildlife-oriented recreation generates some of the highest user values of any 
recreation form, according to the USDA Forest Service (1990). Based on this source, 
a wildlife and fish user day (WFUD) in California is valued at $77 for fishing. $40 
for hunting, and $88 for non-consumplivc wildlife use (all figures in 1995 dollars). 

A survey sponsored In the mid-1980s by the Department of Parks and Recreation 
Indicated that more people may participate in non-consumptlvc tj^jes of wildlife 
recreation than do actual hunting and fishing, such as bird watching or wildlife 
photography (California State University 1987). Out of the survey sample of 2.526 
people statewide, nearly 34 percent said that they spent some or most of their 
leisure time outdoors and participated In at least one non-consumptive wildlife 
activity. Another 32.5 percent indicated they spent some or most of their leisure 
time outdoors and participated in at least one non-consumptive wildlife activity and 
also fished and/or hunted. Only about 3 percent stated they spent some or most of 
their leisure lime outdoors, and hunted and/or fished, but did not participate in 
non-consumptive wildlife activities. 

Archaeological and Historical Sites. Archaeological and historical sites represent 
another type of unique resource found in California. TTiese include prehistoric 
Indian village sites, petroglyphs, piclographs (rock pointings), midden deposits, 
human burial grounds, caves, hunting blinds, and bedrock milling sites. Historic 
sites include buildings and structures of historical significance (such as Fort Ross, 
Bodie, etc.), Gold-Rush-cra mining sites, wagon roads and tradls. and cemeteries. 
Many of these liistoric resources contain irreplaceable assets which are at risk from 
wildfire. Some of these are situated on national and stale park lands and directly 
contribute to the recreational use of a park. Most sites, however, have little 
recreation value as the public is often discouraged from unsupervlscd visitation due 
to relic hunting, site vandalism and other impacts. These sites have unique values 
in addition to cx)ntributing to recreation use of forest and range lands. 
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As of 1995, there are over 100,000 recorded archaeological sites in California; 
59.000 of these ai-e on federal lands. 33.000 are on private or other lands, 6.000 on 
state lands, and 12,000 are located on county, city or special district properties 
(California Office of Historic Preservation 1995). The California Office of Historic 
Preservation (1995) has estimated that approximately 100,000 additional 
unrecorded (undiscovered) archaeological sites exist within the state. Tliis latter 
group is most at risk from wildfires since their locations are not known, and 
consequently difficult to protect during lire suppression activities. Additionally. 
California has 85,000 recorded historic buildings, most of which are situated in 
wildlands. This figure does not include historic districts In cities, which arc 
excluded from this assessment. It is primarily tlie 85,000 structures in rural 
(wildland) locations that are at risk from escaped wildfires in California. 

Value of Re<reatian and Unique Areas in California 

USDA Forest Service economists have estimated a market value for each RVD 
within various recreation categories (USDA Forest Service 1990). Tlic 1995 market 
value of one RVD is as follows: winter sports $49.86; resorts $20.52; wilderness 
$16.46; camping, picnicking, swimming $10.10; mechaniKed ti*avel and viewing 
scenery $10.31: hiking, horseback riding, and water travel $13.60; and other 
recreation activities except wildlife and fishing, $65.89. These figures were derived 
from 1989 data (USDA Forest Service 1990rl8-19) and converted to 1995 dollars 
using the GNP deflator. A wet^ted average 1995 market value of $13.26 per RVD 
was estimated for this assessment. This \^lue is only a partial measure of the value 
of recreation to the state. 

T^ble 10 applies this value to recreation on California public lands to estimate the 
total and pcr-acre annual value of the recreation on these lands. Total annual 
recreation values are estimated at almost $1.5 billion for the four ownership 
categories. 'Hie value ranges from $6 per acre on BLM land.s to $141 per acre on 
state park system lands. Again, it should be emphasized that these are low-bound 
estimates of the value of public lands recreation in Ihe state. For example, Goldman 
and Gates (1986) calculated the total spending by wildland recrealionists in 
California to be $4.9 billion, which restilted in $17.3 billion in gross output. $8.2 
billion in regional Income, and accounted for approximately 207,000 full-time jobs. 
There is no question that recreation users in California make a significant 
contribution to the state’s economy. 

We also estimated the average recreation values lost when an acre of wildland 
bums. Wildfire does not totally destroy the recreation value of lands that are 
burned. For example, consider tlie interest that was generated alter Uic huge 
Yellowstone fires of 1988. Also, if a person avoids recreating on a given area 
because it has burned, he or she may be able to enjoy a similar recreation 
experience on another, unbumed area. Of course, once an area bums in a severe 
fire, it may take years for it to return to its former condition. To what degree these 
assets are affected by wildfire is a complicated issue. For some recreation use. such 
as winter sports (e.g., skiing, wildfires do not seem to cause a significant decrease 
in recreation use of an area. The 
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TaMo 19. Esti«at«f Forest and fta^loid RKteotien VelBss in CalHorMO 11^3-94 oeero^l 


UuidftwnM' 

Acres 

(■tfHiottsl 

KVBt 

MkHU} 

Mlert 
Mr IVft' 

Tefal 
reo^atbn 
volwi in 

balffieii} 

RiKrtafioa 

retoos 

l/«ral 

ItMrMitloa 

vekielesf 

Innrxmi 

NaHoral Park Service 

4.7 

19.8 


263 

56 

42 

USDA Forest Service 

20.4 

71.5 


948 

46 

35 

Bureau oF land 
Manoflemenl 

17.1 

8 

13.26 

106 

6 

5 

Stale Poik Sv^m 

IIHIIIH 

12.8 

13.26 1 

umiHiiiiiQi 

141 

107 

Total in California 

1 43.4 1 

3121 


1 1,486 1 

34 

26 


*$] 3.26 figure i» a weiglited average collated in 1995 dolton. 

Source: Us^ ogwiOK- 

recreation use is sometimes improved by opening up new areas for ejqjanded skiing 
opportunities. Hoiwver, overall, state^de recreation use is sigm^cantty degraded 
by wildfires, particularly due to the direct cost of replacing recreation facilities and 
lost Ttvermes during time of closure, and this effect is realized in millions of lost 
recreation dollars annually. 

We estimated the recreation use value lost when an area bums by assuming that 
1 5 percent of its recreation value is lost during the first year after the fire and that 
the peteentage of ^uc lost decreases to ^ero in a strai^it Hue over a 10-year 
period. Discounting this stream of losses to the present yields an average value loss 
of $10.04 per RYD for a burned area. Applying this value to Table 9 yields an 
average statewide loss of S26 of recreation use value per burned acre of public 
lands. The loss peratre varies from $5 on BLM lands to $107 for state park system 
lands 

We also wish to illustrate the damage wildland Ore can cause to recreation facilities. 
Tine 1993 Green Meadow Fire burned 38.000 acres In the Santa Monica. Mountains 
National Recreaiion Area (NRA)- This NRA is composed of National Park Service 
lands, four state parks, and privately owned lands. The fire burned numerous 
bridges along trails, signs, recreation structures, and a pump house which provided 
water to the five campground sites. The total cost of repairing or replacing these 
facilities^ removing hazard trees, and cleaning up campground facilities and 
recreation trails was $458,349. Aii additional $33,614 in lost campground levenues 
resuUed from closure of recreation facilities. 

Certain unique areas in California, such as signilkant t^.enic areas and major sites 
of archa«5logicai or historical interest, also attract tourism and contribute to 
recreation values. ITiese too are extremely difficult to quantify, but they contribute 
a siz£d9le portion of the recreation value generated at state, local and national 
parks, and national and state forests. Examples where historical features represent 
a primary to recreaiion use Include the reconstructed Coast Miwok 

Village at I’oint Reyes National Seashore. Patrick's Pbrnt State Park with its 
rcconstrucled Yurok Village, Indian Grinding Rock Stale Park, the reconstructed, 
early- IQth'Century Russian fortress at Fort Ross. Vikingshoim at Emerald Bay in 
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Lake I'ahoc, and the .standing ruins of a historic mining town at Bodie. There are 
numerous otiier examples where California's significant cultural sites contribute to 
its recreation markets. 

The 1987 Case Hre provides an example of how unique assets are at risk to 
wildland fire. This fire resulted in significanl damage to a prelilstoric archaeological 
site, an ancient Indian village on a ridgetop. The site was bulldozed by firefighters 
during the construction of a fuelbreak on the ridgetop. The bulldozer crew knew of 
tlie site's location and attempted to avoid it but a change in the fire behavior put 
the lives of the crew in jeopardy. The dozer operators were forced to make a wide 
clearing to escape from the fiames. In doing so, the archaeological site was badly 
damaged. CDF was required to conduct a rehabilitation and data recovery project at 
the site which cost a total of $12,310. While the direct cost of this damage is 
relatively low, it is important to emphasize that these costs do not adequately 
express the social value of the damage done to this cultural resource. These types 
of losses are incalculable. 

Struttures 

Loss of structures is one of the more emotionally gripping and economically 
significant impacts of wildland fire in California. Statewide, there are an estimated 
one million housing units within California's wildlands or the wildland/urban 
Interface. Approximately 500,000 of these housing units are owner-occupied, 
single-family homes with an average replacement cost of $140,000. Taken as a 
whole, these housing units have an estimated replacement cost of approximately 
$107 billion. 

Based on fire records for 1985-94. an average 703 homes are lost per year to 
wildland fire in California, ft should be noted, however, that the ntunber of homes 
lost varies significantly from year to year. Housing values typically range from 
$15,000 on up, with the median, owner-occupied single-family home valued at 
$140,000 (excluding land value). Since the value of the homesite Is little affected by 
wildfire, only the value of structures and contents should be considered. 
Discussions with insurance and fire officials indicate that the average market value 
of a home’s contents is 20-25 perrent of the replacement value, or about $35,000 
per home. Thus, as a first approximation, the median house and contents are 
valued at an estimated $175,000. 

When insurance claims are filed for homes lost to wildland fire, insurance 
companies face costs to process claims. The overall co.st of operating Insurance 
programs is esttraated to be 45 cents per dollar of premium. However, this 
represents the average of all operating costs for an insurance company, not the 
marginal cost of handling a claim. As a rough approximation, it is estimated here 
that the transaction cost to insurance companies to settle a claim is 1 percent of 
the claim amount, on average. 

In addition to Insured property loss, homeowners also face a significant loss of 
intangibles in a house fire. While these los.ses are difficult to quantify and value, 
they should be considered In the evaluation of the effects of wildland fire on 
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homeowiers. As an approximation, we will assume that the average homeowner 
faces an uninsured loss of $10,000 w'hen his or her home Is lost to wildHre. 

Additional costs associated with the loss of homes to wildland tire inciude 
disruption of utilities, transportation, and other public services. !n addition, there 
arc lost wages, costs of temporary shelter, and other costs that c.annot be captured 
easily. Wc will assume tliat these costs average $10,500 per house lost to wildland 
fire. 

'Diblc 1 1 summarizes and totals the above-described costs. Total average annual 
costs statewide associated with loss of homes to wildfire is $163,271,750. or 
$232,250 per home. 


Table 11. Sslimatwl Avoraga Aairaal Imms Das ts Dstfivdisii of Nomss by Wldlaod Firs 


Cetogwy 

1«M AOKNMrt 

Olo/ellings and contents tost: 703/year 9 $140,000 each 

Contents ralued at 25 percertf of dwelling 

Toid home and contents loss (equals insuronce doim omourtt} 

$ 98,420,000 
24,605,000 
123,025,000 

Insurance company transaction cost 

1 percent of dalm cost or 1 percent of $1 23,025,000 

1,230,250 

Uninsured losses 

Intangibles; 703 dwe(lir>gs/yaar # $10,000 eod) 

Other improvements on she: 25 percent of home loss or 25 percent x $98,420,000 
Total uninsured losses 

7,030,000 

24.605.000 

31.635.000 



Total toss to hm>eowner and others I 

I $163,271,750 


Timber 

Introduclien 

This section estimates the effects of stand-replaclng fires on the value of sawtimber 
in California. The data available allowed quantiiylng only direct, near-term effects of 
fire in economic terms. The indirect, long-term effects of sland replacing fires such 
as altered soil characteristics and forest successional patterns were not considered 
in this analysis. Indirect effects of non-stand replacing fires such as reduced health 
and disease susceptibility were not considered in this analysis of sland replacing 
fires. The anal^is considered timbeiiands^ available for harvest, excluding reser\'ed 
lands and lands that did not meet the definition of timberland. 

Four ownership categories, five inventory regions, and two forest types within one 
of llie inventory regions, formed the basis for quantifying fire losses on timbcrlands 
with different legal and biological characteristics. Ownership categories consisted 

of: 

O National forests 

O Other public lan<is owned by the Bureau of Land Management, individual 
counties and the state 


^mlyeriands as usfid here denotan land capahle of gniwina (U Imtsi 20 aibfcfeei of commercial timber 
spocicff per acre per year. 
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O Forest industry (private holdings 5,000 or more acres) 

O Non-industrial private (private holdings less than 5,000 acres) 

TTie five relevant inventory regions, as defined by the Forest Inventory and Analysis 
(FIA) project of the USDA Forest Sendee, are: 

O North Coast (Del Norte, Humboldt, Mendocino, and Sonoma counties) 

O Northern Interior (Siskiyou, Modoc. Trinity. Shasta, and Lassen counties) 

O Sacramento (Butte, Colusa. El Dorado. Glenn. Late, Napa. Nevada, Placer. 
Plumas, Sacramento, Sierra, Sutter. Tehama. Yolo, and Yuba counties) 

O San Joaquin and Southern California (Alpine. Amador. Calaveras. Fresno. 
Imperial. Inyo, Kem, Kings, Los Angeles, Madera. Mariposa. Merced. Mono, 
Orange, Riverside, San Bernardino. San Diego, San Joaquin, Stanislaus, 'Pularc, 
and Tuolumne counties) 

O Central Coast (Alameda. Contra Costa, Marin. Monterey. San Benito, San Luis 
Obispo. San Mateo, Santa Barbara. Santa Clara, Santa Cruz, Solano, and 
Ventura counties) 

The statistical limitations of the non-spatial timber Inventories used in this analysis 
precluded estimating meaningful distinctions between forest cover iypes in most 
cases. The North Coast region was the exception: the presence or absence of 
redwood trees was used to distinguish between the coastal and interior forest types 
within this inventory region. Table 12 summarizes tlmberland acreage by cover 
type/region and ownership category. 

labU 1 2 . A<res of TlMborlood by Ownorebip ond Invonlory ftostoo/Foroct Covor Ty|»o 



i Owoenbii 

P_ 

loglea/Forost 

Covor TnM 

USDA FerofI 
Servhe 

Other Psbik 

ladKtrlol 

Private 

Mendodvftrlal : 
Private 

All 

ewiartblsf 

NortK Coa*t/ 

Redwood*- 

Douglot-fir 


lU.OOO 

566,000 

622,000 

1,302,000 

Norlli Coort/ 

Interior Mixed Conifer 

619,000 

149,000 

735,000 

808,000 

2,311,000 

Norttwn Interior 

3.190,000 

126,000 


580,000 

5,653,000 

Sacrorrento 


70,000 


708.000 

4,239,000 

San Joaquin aixl Soutfwn 
California 

1,898,000 

50,000 


303,000 

2,418,000 

Central Coast 

53,000 

8,000 

24,000 

255,000 

340,000 

All Regions 

8,286,000 

517,000 

4,184,000 

' 3,276,000 

16,263,000 


Using the FIA inventory data and national forest Inventory data. Table 13 presents 
the averse timber volume per acre in each ownership and cover type category. In 
the next step of the analysis, multipfying current timber market prices from the 
state Board of Equalization with average volume estimates from Table 13 and 
tlmberland acreage from Tabic 12 resulted in an estimate of total standing timber 
value. In dollars fTablc 14). Table 15 presents standing Umber values on a per-acre 
average basis. Finally, historical records of lire damage provided estimates of the 
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fimmcial loss in timber values per acre resulting from a stand replacing fire fTabfe 
16). based on an estimated loss of 65 percent of value from standing Limber value. 

Hie sections below further explain the methodology used to derive the data 
presented inTbbles 12-16. 


Table 13. Average Voiane «f Sowtieibw (board feet, S<ribaer rale) Per Acre, by Oweership 
and loveatory Regien/Foresl Cover Ty|>e 



1 Oweerckie 

Region/Forest 

Cover Tyi>e 

USDA Forest 
Service 

Olber Public 




North Coast Reclwood/ 
Douflias-Fir 


22,918 

i 

23,053 


22.235 

North Coast/ 
interior Mixed ConiFer 

21.550 


8,788 


11,921 

Northern Interior 


9,821 1 

8,255 

7,405 

10,130 

Sacramento 


■auEui 

14,575 

11.279 

18,555 

San Joaquin otkI 

Southern CailFomio 

20,120 

9,410 



17,712 

Central Coast 

10,500 

11,525 

1 26,975 


21,821 

Table 14. Total Voloe o! 
Regioa/Forest Cev 

f Tioiber (mllloai ef dollorsl, by Oweeribip aod hivenlory 
cr Type 

1 OwoersUa 


Regfoe/Forest 

Cover Type 


Other PebUc 

todMlfial 

Psivate 


All 

owoerehips 

North Coast Redwood/ 
Douflias-fir 

1 


$7,773 

$7,391 

$16,535 

North Coasf/lnterior 
Mixed ConiFer 

I 5,998 

1,330 

3,848 

2,902 

14,078 

Northern Interior 

14.513 

495 

5.423 

1,638 

22,069 

Sacromortto 

24.237 

502 

5,921 

3,698 

34,358 

Son Joaquin and 

Southern California 

11.459 


984 

415 

13,033 

Central Coast 

325 


409 

3,833 

4,515 

All Regions 

$55,543 

1 $3,91 0| 

$24,358 

$19,877 

$104,588 
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Table 1 5. Per*a<re Value of Timber (doilors per a<re), by Ownership and Inventory 
Region/feresI Cover Type 



Ownerthip 

Ragion/Fortst 

Cover Type 

USDA FeresI 
Servire 

Other PufalU 

Industrial 

Private 

Non'indostrial 

Private 

All 

ownerships 

North Coast Redwood/ 
Doufllas-fir 


$12,028 

$13,733 

$11,883 

$12,700 

North Coast/Interior Mixed 
Conifer 

9,690 

8.923 

5,235 

3,591 

6,092 

Northern Interior 

4,549 

3,932 

3,086 

2,825 

1 3,904 

Sacramento 

9.595 

7,178 

6,333 

5,223 

1 8,105 

San Joaquin and Southern 
California 

6,043 

3,306 

5,894 

1,369 

5,390 

Central Gjast 

$6,158 

$5,813 

$17,035 

$15,030 

$13,574 


Table 1 6. Estimated Loss, In dollars per acre, of Timber Resulting from a Stand*repla<ing Fire, 
fay Ownership and Inventory Re^n/Ferest Cover Type 




Ownercliip 



Reglea/Ferest 

USDA Fercsl 

! 

Industrial 

Hen* 


Cover Type 

lervi<e 

Other Publh 

Private 

industrial 

Private 

ownership 

s 

North Coast Redwood/ 
Douqlas-fir 





$8,255 

North Coast/interior Mixed 
Conifer 

6,299 




3,960 

Northern interior 

2,957 

2,556 



2,538 

Sacramento 

6,237 

4,666 

4.116 


5,268 

Son Joaquin and Southern 
California 

3.928 

2,149 

3,831 

890 

3,504 

Central ^ast 

S4,003 

$3,778 


$9,770 

$8,623 


Timber Volumo 

'I^ie most, recent FIA inventory data. 1,150 plots measured in 1985. formed the 
basis for the standing volume estimate in this analysis, except for the national 
forests. The standing volume estimates were derived by adding the per-acrc 
expansion of individual tree volume estimates on each plot, and adding all plots 
and their acreage expansion factors. National forest timber volume data is based on 
individual forest inventory data, as compiled in USDA Forest Service publications. 

Timber Voiue 

'Umber values in dollars came from the Stale Board of Equalisation’s market price 
schedules for the major commercial timber species in the state, by regions. 
Weighting the timber volume estimates by tree species with Ihclr respective 
estimated acreages provided an accurate current market value of the estimated 
standing inventory. Table 14 shows the value of the estimated total volume of 
standing timber in each region and owmership category. 'These values are valid only 
to the extent that sellers arc price takers; the analysis did not consider the price- 
depressing effect of releasing large amounts of limber on the market. Tkblc 15 
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shows the per-acre value of the standing timber in each region and ownership 
category. It resulted from dividing the total valwe estimates in Table 15 by the 
estimated acreage in each region and ownership category in Table 13. 

Value toss alter (ire 

The impact of lire on timber value was ejqaressed in terms of the dollar value 
destroyed on the average acre in a stand replacing lire. The analysis included the 
following assumptions about Umber value loss: 

O A stand replacing fire will result in a total loss of 30 percent of the standing 
merchantable board foot volume. Although immediate salvage can theoretically 
recover close to 100 p>ercent of the green volume, a delay of 6 months or more 
before salvage can be undertaken Is common. The 30 percent value loss is an 
applicable figure forboUi the 1987 Stanislaus fire aiid the 1991 Fountain fire. 
The remaining 70 percent of the merchantable volume, although reduced in 
value, will be fully recovered throujgh salvage tiarvests. 

O Harvest values of salvs^cd timber arc approximately 50 percent of green tree 
values. This overall estimate came from the state Board of Equal[7.ation's ^ecn 
harvest and salvage han^est. veilue schedules. 

Based on these assumptions, only 35 percent of the preftre timber value (70 percent 
of volume times 50 percent of value) can be captured after a stand replacing fire, 
'Ilius. 65 percent of the value is lost. Table 16 shows the estimated dollar value per 
acre lost as a result of a stand replacing fire. The figures in Table 16 were derived 
by calculating 65 percent of the per acre value eslimales in Table 15. 

Wafer and Watershad^ 

Inlrodnction 

Water is both an element of the environment and a commodity. Water rights and 
the facilities to harness water arc real property. The value of v^ter is expressed in 
terms of its beneficial uses. But how much water supply does California have, what 
is it used for, and what is its overall value to the state? And given that water is a 
valuable resource, how does wildfire threaten the beneficial uses of the state’s 
waters? 

Pacific stonns in the winter months and mountains tall enough to make them 
release their moisture bless California with an ample. If maldislributcd. water 
supply in most years. Average statewide precipitation is about 23 inches and most 
of it (about 60 percent) is used by native vegetation or lost evaporation. 

Estimated average annual runoff amounts to about 71 million acre-feet. This water 
is first used to maintain healthy riparian ecosystems in California’s rivers, and 
eventually much of it is also used for urban and agricultural supply. The available 


^The deparmtent Is uwdeing udth the State Water Besourxxa Conimf Boarti stojf. Department of Wafer 
Resourws, LBIW Ftvest Service. Los Angeles Flood CwiOol blslrtcf. Pcedfir fJos & Efcciric Co. and East 
ifejy Muntcipal Utility Dlstrkd. Id re/lite our approoches to wafer and wat^lKds 
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surface water supply totals 78 million acre-fccl when out-of-state supplies from the 
Colorado and Klamath Rivers are added. 

California uses 6 million acre-feet annualfy to supply urban users with residential, 
commercial and industrial water to suppori a population of over 30 million and the 
eighth largest economy in the world. After capture, storage, treatment, and 
distribution, retail customers pay on average $465 an acre-foot for this water — an 
annual retail value approaching $3 billion. California uses an additional 24 million 
acre-feet annually to support irrigated agriculture. Al an average, unsubsidized 
value of $60 an acre-foot at the fann. this water has a value of about $1.5 billion. 
California also dedicates 24 million acre-feet to environmental uses. Most of this 
water runs its natural course through the state's river systems. Some of it is stored 
and released during the diy season to improve water qualit>' in tlie Delta and other 
similarly environmentally sensitive areas. Assigning a value to tliis mix of wet and 
diy season water is problematic, but a value of $40 an acrc-foot for this water 
would equate to about a billion dollars. 

Water has many other nop-consumptive values to Californians as well. For 
example, falling water is used to generate large amounts of hydroelectric power. In 
an average yeai', California produces about 40,000 gigawatt-hours of hydroelectric 
power witli a value of approximately $1.6 billion. Additionally, water provides 
recreational opportunities and scenic beauty throughout much of the state. 
Conversely, excessive amounts of water can cause serious problems In many areas 
of the state. Floods may lead to fatalities and damage extensive amounts of 
personal property, A multitude of flood control structure.? and other measures arc 
used to mitigate liiis threat. Large, intense wildfires that significantly alter 
hydrologic regimes and increased erosion and sediment loads can adversely affect 
the value of surface runoff v.'ater. Smaller, lower intensity fires that do not produce 
tliese impacls are generally not a problem. Indeed, frequent, low intensity fix-es are 
a natural part, of many cco^stems. reduce the incidence and severity of large, 
intense wildfires and produce the most stable watershed conditions in the long run. 

Callfomia’s watersheds are fire-adapted, but fire suppression l.s still critical to 
protect life and property. Total fire suppression, however, can be detrimental In the 
long-tenn to fire-adapted environntents. Aggressive fire suppression without an 
equally aggressive program of fuels and fire baxard reduction leads to larger, more 
Intense fires, which is ultimately detrimental to both environmental and commodity 
uses of water. 

Since the work presented in this section was completed, we have initiated a 
cooperative process witli the State Water Resources Control Board staff and others 
to refine the methods and data utilized here. An updated water and watersheds 
assets report will be issued upon completion of this process. 

Types and Magnitudes of Impacts 

Large, intense wildfires often have a negative effect on water quality and beneficial 
uses as a result of increased erosion and, con.'^quently, sedimentation. Sediment 
increases are measured in terms of addiUonal cubic yards of material delivered to 
streams and transported to places of deposition. Additional sediment storage can 
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alter a stream’s form and function in a delclcricms manner. Water quality cflects of 
'.vlldiircs arc usually measured as increases in toted di^olved solids fllDS) and total 
suspended solids. Large, intense wildfires may also increase ninotT and peak flows. 
Increases in runoff arc expressed in additional acre-feet of water. 

The magnliude of these Impacts in a given watershed can vary’ greatly \vith a 
number of factors, including type and condition of the vegetation, type of soil and 
its moisture content at the Ume of the fire, level of heat generated by the fire, slope, 
aspect, proximity to the nearest w’atercourse. and the timing and intensity of post- 
fire storms fUSFS 19793). Without the detail of specific cases, fire related waterehed 
impacts can only be described in general terms. 

Accelerated erosion usually leads to accelerated sedimentation. Experience on the 
Stanislaus National Forest, for example, indicates large. Intense wildfires produce 
an average of 20 to 50 Ions per acre per year of erosion for the first two years 
following burning (J. Fraxicr and A. Janicki. Stanislaus National Forest, pers. 
communication). Of this amount, about half, or 10 to 25 cubic yards per acre per 
year of the eroded material, reaches'a stream and becomes sediment. In contrast, 
unbumed forest lands have erosion rates of less than one ion per acre per year and 
less than a fifth reaches a stream to become sediment. Similaiiy, cstimatCvS of 
hillslope erosion on the Shasta-Trinity National Forest following extreme wildfire 
events in 1987 on 50 percent slopes with no remaining ground cover ranged from 
10 to almost 40 cubic yards per acre, depending on the soil t 3 q)e present fMiles and 
others 1989). Monitoring v-ith silt fences installed In .‘wrales on burned areas of Ihc 
Shasta-Trinity with granitic soils having very little ground covex and steep slopes 
produced sedimentation rates up to 12.2 cubic yards per acre (Miles and others 
1992). 

Experience in chaparral is somevrtiat different {DeBano 1989). Erosion and 
sediment production in chapairal is more variable than in forest lands for both 
unbumed and burned conditions. In unbumed watersheds, seefiment was found to 
collect in debris basins at rates ranging from 0 lo 109 tons per acre per year**. The 
range is great due to the tendency for .sediment mobiiiieatlon onfy during infrequent 
large storms. In burned chaparral watersheds, sediment ha,s been collected at rates 
from 0 to 312 tons per acre per year (Mcllvride 1984). Re(XJnt]y burned chaparral 
watersheds generally yield 6-35 times more sediment than their unbumed 
counterparts and aiTragc a 10-f(Md increase (Davis 1980). HtUsIopc erosion rates 
follo\ring burning have been found to range from less than one Ion per acre per 
year to more than 200 tons per acre per year, with slope being a critical factor in 
determining the amount of erosion that occurs. As with for<»t lands, erosion rates 
axe immediately after burning, but general^ return to prefirc le^-els within a 
few years. This is not the case, however, for steep areas where shallow-seated 
landsliding Is the dominant erosional process. For these chapairal covered area.s, 
the dominant window of su.scepUbiliiy is 6 to 10 years following fire when total root 
biomass is low^t (Bice and others 1982). In contrast, burned grasslands dewlop a 


* Various studies haoc reportaderosion in dijjenmt units: a tan can be assumed to be cpprox(ma(«f^ one 
.hie yard. 
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vegetative cover so quickly that increases in erosion and sedimentation rate are 
generally negligible. 

Large, intense fires can also have an adverse impact on water quality (USFS 1979b). 
Forested uralersheds generally produce water with very low TDS (<50 mg/1) and low 
turfDiclity (<1 NTU). 'Fhe quality of water produced fi'om undisturbed chaparral lands 
is generally lower and more variable. Intense bums can cause lai^e increases in 
TDS and turbidity on forest and chaparral covered areas, particularly during storm 
periods. For instance, Cohen (1982) found Increased concentrations of nitrogen and 
suspended sediment in ^fiIliken Reservoir (Napa County) resulting from the first 
large storm following the Atlas Pedk wildfire. Nitrate concentrattons were elevated 
above background levels during the first winter, but did not reach levels detrimental 
to domestic water usage. Cohen concluded that watersheds with higher nitrate 
background levels and similar influxes of nutrients as occurred in Milliken Creek 
could cause nitrate levels to approach the recommended healtin limit. 

Increased water yield is arwther potential impact of large, intense wildfires. Where 
75 percent to 100 percent of the vegetative cover 1 $ removed, runoff increases 
average from 0. 1 acrc-foot per acre of burned waLci*shcd for basins receiving 1 5 
inches of mean annual precipitation to 0.8 acrc-foot per acre burned for watersheds 
receiving 40 inches of mean annual precipitation (based on Turner 1991). Studies 
of shrub recovery after prescribed burning have found that Uie canopy reaches the 
75 percent cover or 100 percent maximum evapotranspiralion level in about 8 yesus 
after burning, and that the season ol burning significantly affects canopy recovery 
(Lampinen 1982). By extension, the wildfire-caused Increase in runoff might be 
expected to decline to near zero over a similar period of lime. In forested areas, 
water yield increases are minimal until basal area loss to fire exceeds 50 percent 
(Potts and others 1989). 

Die additional u-ater yields that result from catastrophic wildfires, however, are 
generally con.sidered to have little value for water supply and hydroelectric energy 
generation. Almost all of the additional runoff occurs during the wet season and 
must be regulated for dry season use by surface reservoir storage (Zlemer 1987). 
Typically flows Increase during laige stoi-rn events when water is often passed 
through reservoir catchment systems because of flood management concerns. 
Additionally, Ute added water yield docs not <x)ntrtbute to a dependable water 
supply or firm energy capacity, since the additional water is only a very temporary 
supply. 

Peak flows, or maximum instantaneous discharges, are also increased by large, 
intense wildfirc-s. In Central and Southern California watersheds, it is estimated 
that peak flows will often Increase about 2.5 times over pre-bum conditions with 
intense burning conditions {R- Blecker, Los Padres National Forest, pers. comm ). 
Sinclair and Hamilton (1955) found that storm flow' increased threefold to fivefold 
on a burned California chaparral watershed during the first rainy season following 
wildfire. Rowe and others (1954) reported increases in peak discharge that varied 
from 2 to 45 times normal, depending on storm size, in Uie first year following 
wildfire. Nasseii (1989) used Ihc Stanford Watershed Model to predict the impact of 
wildfire on a Southern California chaparral cov'ered watershed. This simulation 
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indicated that a moderate storm would produce a 200 percent Increase In runoff 
and the frequency of flooding increased dramatically. Peak flow increases in 
intensely burned forested watersheds may be less dramatic, particularly in basins 
that are wholly or partially snow-dominated (B. McGurk, USFS Pacific Soutliwest 
Research Station, Albany, pers. comm.). 

Water Uses at Risk and Their Value 

The beneficial uses of water as a commodity include: agriculture, urban (including 
residential, commercial and industrial), hydroelectric power generation, recreation, 
and rearing habitat for commercial and sport flsheries (sec Table 17), Water also 
has many non-commodity beneficial uses, including aquatic and riparian habitat 
for non-commercial species of plants and animals, and aesthetics or scenic beauty. 

Water prices vary widely in California based on the source of the water and the 
region and type of use. The value of the water yield that can be readily converted to 
water supply ranges from zero in water rich areas of the state to about $2,500 per 
acre-foot in critically water short locations that remove salt from brackish or sea 
water, such as the City of Morro Bay®. Water values north of the Tehachapi 
Mountains range from $40 to $120 an acre-foot, while south of the Tehachapis 
values range from $300 to $600 an acre-foot. These are current values, based on 
estimates that assume available water can be delivered to willing customers. 

Tobl* 17. Walar Values In California 


Benafitiul Um 

Uftii 

Market Value 

Value 

(NoU'Market) 

Urbon • Northern 2/3 of Colifornia 

Acre-feet 

$il0-120 


Urban - Southern 1/3 of California 

Acre-feet 

$300-600 


Agriculture 

Acre-feet 




Acre* feel 

$0-320 


Fisheries: 

Commercial 

$/lb 

$1.30 


Sport 

Rec'visHor days 

$75 


Recreation 


>$12 


Aquotic habitat for non*commercial species 



X 

Aesthetics 



X 


On average, California uses about 30 million acre-fccl (maf) per year of surface 
water for agricultural and urban purposes. About 5 maf derived from the Colorado 
River is fed by watersheds outside the state. The remaining 25 maf represents the 
total average annual consumption of water derived from watersheds within 
California. Based on regional averages found in the Califomia Department of Water 
Resources’ updated Water Plan (CADWR 1994), this water has a statewide unit 
value ranging from $3 to $252 per acrc-foot®. with an average of $60 per acre-foot. 
The total annual value of tliis water Is $1.36 billion. 


^ Despite the high cost ofjaciltties arid energy Jor detivery. imported loaler would likeiy cost less, but is 
not yet avaOabie. 

* Regional values of agricultural water include: North Coast-$3 per acre-foot Sacramento-$12, Colorado 
River-$i2. Central Coast-$14. SanJoaquin-$19, Tulare Lake-tSS. South Lahontan-SlSO, South Coast- 
$252. 
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Water often has a high value for hydropower production. For example. In 1987 
Romm and Ewing estimated the power generation value of water from national 
forests in California to range between zero and $320 an acre-foot. Water that 
cannot be run throu^ a hydropower generation fact&ty due to timing or location is 
worth zero from a hydropower perspective. Water with the highest possible usable 
head that can be run through one or a sequence of generation facilities is the most 
valuable. California hydrogenerates an average of 40,000 ^gawatt-hours annually. 
The value of this power at 4 cwits per kilowatt-hour (M. Johanas. CA Energy 
Commission, pers. comm, is about $1.6 billion. This represents a minimum value 
and does not include the fH'emium paid for peaking power. 

Floods, like fire, are a major problem in California. Billions of dollars have been 
invested over the past several decades, and millions are spent armuaily. on flood 
control. Fire related increases in flood magnitude can add substantially to flood 
damage and repair costs. Lai^e, Intense bums make local flooding worse by 
elevadng peak flows and adding large amounts of damage-causing debris to flood 
torrents. 

In Northern California, Ifitensc wildfires commonly bum in watersheds widi 
tributaries containing important spawning and rearing habitat for anadromous fish. 
The value of these fisheries must be considered in tenxis of both commercial and 
sport fishing. Decreasing trends in the number of salmon observed in Northern 
California over the last sev'eral years have caused widespread concern about the 
long-term viablhty of several species. For example, the California Department of 
Fish and Game recentfy asked the State Board of Forestry to list coho salmon as a 
sensitive species. The number of salmon commercially caught in Northern 
California from 1989 to 1991 averaged onfy 1,156.000, with a value of 
approximately $1.5 million (USFS 1993). In terms of the \'alue of sport fishing, the 
USDA Forest Service (1990) reported that the value of a fisherman day In California 
is $74.07 (adjusted to 1995 dollars). 

Water-related recreation has become an integral part of society’s needs. Reservoirs, 
natural lakes, and streams can be adversely Impacted by large. Intense wildfires. 
Water rafting is estimated to genoate Just one million visitor days annually 

statewide (CADWR 1994). Rugged nsdural beauty and some of the most renowned 
fishing streams in North America attract over 1 0 million people ann ually to the 
state’s North Coast region alone. The recreationa] opportunities jmwlded by 
reservoirs generate enormous benefits to California’s economy. In 1985. an 
estimated $500 million was spent on water-related activities in the Delta and m^or 
reservoirs. The estimated 7 mlUion visitors to the Sacramento-San Joaquin Delta 
generated an estimated $125 million; the 6.6 million visitors to the 12 State Water 
Project (SWP) reservoirs and the Calilbmla Aqueduct brought in an estimated $170 
million; and benefits of the 1 1 .6 million visitors to 10 of the 22 federal Central 
Valley Project (CVP) reservoirs totals! $208 million. In addition to the half-billion 
dollars described above, a similar amount may have been spent at the many local 
and regional reservoirs aiKl streams (CADWR 2994). Tbe% estimates put the total 
annual value of watcr-rdated recreation statewide at $1 billion or n-ore. 
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iMUami*M oi H%i Voftw lows Ptr/kn Hf lat$$, fnftntt yiRUSns 

I,.arge. intense wildfires can both harm and b^efit consumptive uses of water. As 
prev'iously stated, fire often produces a short-term increase in water yield. If this 
water can be captured and stored, ft can be put to a^culturai and urban 
(including residential, comrncrcial and industrial) uses. Unfortunate^, this benefit 
is usualfy associated vdth Increased sedimentation and water quaUly degradation. 
'Jhc type of water use involved plays a major role in determining whether the 
outcome is positive or negative, but the overall net effect is almost always negative. 

As mentioned earlier, large. wiidfirK? might produce 0.1 to 0.8 acre-f^t of 

additional runoff per acre annually for the first few ycara. In the best situations 
about half of this might be captured and stored for consumption. Depending upon 
location, the value of the additional water would be between zero and $1,600 an 
acre-foot. At $60 an acre-foot^ this increased water yield would be worth from $3 to 
$12 per acre burned on an annual basls- 

MosL surface water consumed in California must be stored for later use. Reservoirs 
trap sediment, resulting in decreased tiapacity. Large, intense wildfires accelerate 
sedimentation rates, thereby reducing reservoir storage capacity and the ejq)ected 
life of the impoundment Kcplacemcnl capacity is very expensive to construct. For 
example, the proposed Los Vaqueros Reservoir I’roject would store 100.000 acre- 
feet of water at an estimated cost of $450 million (C^DWR 1994) or about $4,500 
per aerc-foot of storage capacity. Enlargement of ^lasia Reservoir could liKrease 
storage 9.7 million acre-fcct at a cost of $4.5 billion or about $464 per acre-foot of 
storage space. An acrc-fooc equals about 1.613 cuhtc yards. Therefore, an intensely 
burned acre jHxducing on extra 25 cubic yards of .sediment the first year after 
burning would remove about 0-015 acre-feet of reservoir storage capacity. This 
would be a loss per acre burned of about $7 at an expanded Shasta Lake and $70 
at the newly constructed Los Vaqueros Reservoir. Excavation and removal of the 
sediment generally costs between $4 and $40 per cubic yard, depending on factors 
such as end hauling distance to disposal sites (M. Bollander. Los Angeles Dept, of 
Public Works; C. MllchcU. El Dorado Naticmal Forest, pers. comm ). This translates 
to a cost that ranges from $6,452 to $64,520 per acre-foot o!' removed sediment, 
which Is why it is not often adopted as a practical solution in the case of large 
je^avoits. 

Consumptive twe of water, particularly urban mes. suffer most acutely from: (1) 
dJrecl fire damage to waterworks, and (2) the increased turbidity produced by large, 
intense wildfires. Neither Is quanlifiablc in the abstract. Water purv^rs look for 
the least expensive and most expeditious ways to cope with the advent or increased 
frequency In episodes of tiighly iurbid raw water. There are many ways Iha*. this 
type of problem can be addressed. Water purv^rors can. in some cases, change 
their walcr sources fe.g.. drill a well or move the cftverslon point further upstream), 
’fhey may be able to increaiMj the storage of raw water, so they can shut off the 
dlvcRiion during periods of high turbidity In the supply. Ukewisc. they can increase 


^ Ths ansuinad utforatje. as discussed ecrliar. 
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the storage capacity of treated water, so they can suspend water treatment during 
periods of high turbidity. Tbey can add pretreatment. like sedimentation basins or 
flocculation, to remove most of the suspended sediment prior to filtration. 
Alternately, they can install filtration ^sterns that can handle higher turbidity 
levels efficiently, 'fhe costs of these solutions vary widely. Prudent operators will 
choose the method(s) that best meet their needs at the least cost. Such costs are so 
dependent on circumstances that no average or typical expenditure can be 
assigned. 

Water conveyance structures such as penstocks and flumes are also at risk to 
damage from large, intense wildfires. Damage to these must be calculated on a 
casc-by-casc basis, given the variability In structure type, accessibility for repair, 
and degree of damage. 

Flood control suffers twice from the effects of large, intense wildfires. First as w-e 
saw in the previous discussion of chaparral lands, the frequency of large floods can 
be dramatically increased. For example, precipitation that would normally produce 
a moderate flood may suddenly be capable of producing a much larger runoff e\xnt. 
In a hypothetical case, a cdmmtinity might have to spend ten times as much for 
facilities capable of providing increased flood protection. Second, increased 
sediment and debris In fk>od basins costs between $4 and $40 per cubic yard to 
remove and dispose. Where increased sedimentation ratc.s from intense fires are 1 
to 200 tons/acrc/year. annual costs can range from $0 to $8,000 per burned acre 
for the first few' post-bum years, and this does not Include the cost of potential 
flood damage. 

Hydropower generation cjm be both benefited and adversely impacted Ity large, 
intense wildfires. As previously stated, fire often produces a short-term increase in 
water yield which can sometimes benefit hydropower production, but this l>enelit is 
often associated with increased sedimentation and water quality degradation. 
Assuming a water value of $70 per acre-foot® for hydroelectric generation, an 
increase of 0.5 acre-feet of water per acre intensely burned, and a utilisation rate of 
50 percent, the value of an acre Intensely btimed would be about $17.50 for the 
first year. This value would decline to near-zero over an 8-year period. If the 
increased sedimentation rale is 25 cubic yards/'acre/year and the cost of remoting 
sediment from forebays is $4 per cubic yard, the cost of the increased 
sedimentation would be about $100 per acre burned per year. Furthermore, there 
would be Increased costs associated with additional wear and tear on mechanical 
equipment, which cannot be quantified readily. The net quantifiable effect of 
intense wrildfirc on hydropower generation is estimated to be a loss of $82.50 per 
acre burned per year for the first 2 to 3 years following wfidfire (i.e.. 817.50 per acre 
- $100 per acre « -$82.50 per acre). 

FIshertes assets are Influenced by the quality of stream fiabitat that can be 
impacted by wildfire. Potential Impacts from fire include increased sedimentation, 
water temperature, and nutrient loading (Kac^nsW 1994). It is not possible, 
however, to quantify the impact a teige wfidfire will have on the value of commoeial 

* Value giuen. by Ronvn and Ewing (19117) Jer the Upper Rtaer. 
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and sport fishing. For instance, the amount of sedimentation that occurs will 
depend on the soil type and slopes present. Even though it is not possible to 
produce a general relationship betw'een hillslope impacts and reduced number of 
fish on a statewide basis, it is clear that the impacts from intense wildfire can be 
severe. 

Wildfires reduce recreational assets in watersheds primarily through diminished 
aesdietic values. While it is still possible to white-water raft down a canyon that 
has been severely burned, most people would agree that the lowered aesthetics 
reduce the value of the experience. This type of phenomenon Is not readily 
quantifiable on a dollar per acre basis. By extension, most water-related recreation 
losses, including reservoir recreation, produced by severe wildfire are not readily 
quantifiable. In specific cases where the effects of a fire were so severe that the 
number of visitor days for a particular use significantly dropped, the effects might 
be quantified. Relating that value to the number of acres burned would not produce 
reliable results, however, since most outdoor recreation is concentrated on a few 
scattered, small sites. For example, of the 12 major white-water rafting rivers in the 
state, more than half the use is concentrated on (wo relatively short reaches of one 
river, the American. 

Watershed rehabilitation is a real and quantifiable cost of large, intense wildfires. 

To reduce the adverse impacts previously described, emergency watershed 
rehabilitation plans are implemented on severely burned watersheds with valuable 
downstream beneficial uses. It is common to aerial seed the most intensely burned 
areas with native and non-invasive species of grasses. Ordinarily, only 10 to 25 
percent of the bum area is seeded in chaparral areas and less in forested areas (B. 
Parker. CDF. San Luis Obispo, pers. comm.). Costs range from $30 per acre to 
$2(X) per acre and average approximately $60 per acre. 

Conclusion 

Large Intense wildfires negatively impact both water as a commodity and water as 
an element of the environment. The occasional, short-term positive gains from 
Increased water yield are more than offset by the frequent short and long-term 
negative impacts of increased peak flows, increased sedimentation and decreased 
water quality (see Table 18). Dollar estimates for these impacts are elusive, 
notoriously unreliable, and there is great variability from one site to another in the 
averages presented here. 
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Isbla 18 . Iin|iacfs Assoiiafed witli fafeare WIMiire 


BenefkEal Use 

i*} or Cost (-1 A<r« 
Burned {$] 

Comnenfs 

Water Yield 

-l■$3to +$12 

1 si two years 

Hydropower qenerotion 

♦$17.50 

] st two years 


-$9to-$90 

1 rf two ^ars 


-$40to'$100 

lsttvw>v«<H^ 

Debris Bosin Clecsmut I 

0 to -$80)0 

ScHjthem CA 


-$30lo-S200 

1 st year only 

Water Quality 

negative, unquoniifiable 

Increased turbidity, suspervded 
-serliment 

Fioodinfl 


Increased peak How, debris 

Fineries 

negative, urtquaniifidr^e 

increased sediment, water 
femperatiOT 

Recreation 

negative, unquorVibobIs 

[ Degraded aesibelics 


Wildlife, Habitat, Plants, and Etologital Health^ 

Fire Effeds on Wildlife 

Fire can have two marlcedly different elTecls on wildlife habitats. Lar^e fires do not 
bum evenly and as a result produce a mosaic of vegetation and pc^t Are plant 
eommunitv succession. Altematively, at a smaller scale, an intense srand-replacing 
fire can reduce habitat heterogeneity and foster a uniformity of food and cover value 
particularly in areas of similar slope, aspect, and soil t3T>e. Both outcomes may 
either be posith'e. negative, or exhibit no particular effect depending on the d^rec 
of habitat patchiness, the wildlife species of concern, and other topographic, 
climatic, and biological variables infiuencing fire effects. Similar^, the size, 
number, distribution, shape of unbumed areas, and fire history of adjacent areas 
can markedly influence the population response of a particular wildlife species. 
Consistent gcneraliisation of the effects of post fire habitat conditions and their 
implications for wildlife species t.s not possible. Species may be favored, negatively 
affected, orcxiiibit no particular response to the post fire environment. 

the general societal and frequently institutional view Uiat fire in all its forms and 
potential locations results in a wholly negative dfect on wildlife is mistaken. 
California’s landscapes are dynamic expressions of cUmate. topography, soils, and 
vt^elailon that are continually changing at a vahetj^ of spatial and t^poraJ scales 
as a rosttlt of both natural and human-caused disturbance and .stibsequcnl plant 
community succession. A disturbance regime characteristic of the physical 
environment of California was present before influence by European man and 
created habitats in which plants and animals had to adapt and perpetuate their 
!dnd. More recent and widespread Influences by society on the structure and 
rompositlon of vegel^Hon bmu^t abnxd ly various types of disturbance or tlu; lack 
of disturbance (e.g.. development, timber harvest, fire control policies, and public 
altitudes toward firef have influenced the distribution and abundance of many If 
not most wildlife species. 


<w!9 (imHcAig rio«^y Ffw neparimmtt of Ptvh fmd Garrt^ to Jitrifusr atn*ng)hen our ana4r$4« this 

asistii at risk. TJte detcussion wilt be broadened to bfMttr OKorpomte plant fwnfntmUiea, ecosystem health, 
and a more compiete treatment of &otfi prune and nongfone teiktltje species. 
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Evaluating the effects of change in fire regimes on wlhilife In terms of economic gain 
or loss to society requires consideration of several fetors. These include variation 
in fire attributes and location, population response of the species to the post ftre 
environment separate from other influenres. t«nporal response of the plant and 
wildlife community to the Are event, adaptation of species across taxonomic groups 
that occup? exi-i^nments subject to repeated fire, and value society places on 
wildlife in either a generic or specics-^pecliic sense. Most of these variables have 
not been examined or remain unquantlflablc. 

Direct ^feets. The direct effects of Are on wildlife populatiorys vary dependit^ on 
body size, mc^ility of the species in question, and the Intensity and rate of fire 
spread. Most vertebrate species move away from fire although some {insectivorous 
birds, raptors) may be attracted, ostensibly to take advantage of available pr^. 
Althou^ jK>me evidence of vertebrate mortality has been reported, the laast 
common opinion is that these losses are negligible, particularly over the long term 
for those species of high reproductive potential {Lyon and others 1978). The effects 
of fire on invertebrate popuialioim vary with h^ltats used and fire intei^ty. 
Populations of surface and soil Inhabiting insects are generally significantly 
reduced although other species are attracted to the burned area. Reinvasion and 
recovery of pre bum insect populations and species divers!^ likety parallel recovery 
of the ve^tation (Lyon and others 1978). 

Indirect Effects. Fire sets the stage for significant and. depending on habitat type, 
long-term alteration of habitats. Plant succession is set back, and vegetation 
sfcmcture is s^ificanUy and immediately altered. Additional changes occur 
through the process of plant and animal oommunlty succession over time. The net 
positive or negative effect on habitat capability for all species potentially 
encountowi along the successional continuum is uncertain. The immediate post 
fire earivlronraenl presents all tcrreatrial and aquatic species with significant levels 
of habitat modification and mlcrodiniates that haxre bolh positive and negative 
Long'iasting negative effects of a wildfire In present day fire regimes are 
llkdy limited to (1) iocalteed stream habitats, late serai or climax forest habitats 
sensitive to fire effects and requiring long periods b^rc re-establishment. (2) some 
serai habitats that through direct and Indirect fire effects do not effectively 
regenerate, and (3) areas occupied specifically by species with unstable populations 
that are negatively affected by lire occurrence. 

The number of species occuf^ring an area may change little in response to fire In 
adjacent habitats. Bcndell (1974) (fide Lyon and cghers 197$) summarized 22 
studies of breeding birds and mammals in burned and adjacent unbumed habitat. 
Overall, fire resulted in a slightly richer avifauna and stable mammalian fauna, 
^thou^ srnne change in population densi^ and trend of species was noted, 80 
percent of bird and mammal populations remained about the same in density and 
population trends. 
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Examples 

Late serai forest habitats may be Increasingly fragmented or eliminated by fire of 
high intensity. Consequent^, species exhibiting a preference or dependence on 
certain forest stnictural attributes characteristic of these plant communities may 
be directly and indirectly lost through habitat modification or displacement. 

Fire patterns in the Sierra mixed-conifer zone have changed radically in the 
twentieth century. The annual acreage burned may have declined two orders 
of magnitude when compared with historic levels. This in turn has led to 
historically unprecedented buildups in fuels and to stand struettares that are 
prone to crown fires. Because of these conditions, fires that escape initial 
suppression efforts — usually those occurring during extreme weather 
conditions — tend to become large, stand-replacing events. (McKelvey and 
Weatherspoon 1992 p.26Il. 

Prehistoric fire regimes have changed over time, and prob^ly considerably for 
any given climate and vegetation groups, due to human influence. Modem fire 
control has attempiedHo remove fires from wildlands. Instead of removing fires, 
the result has been a gross distortion in the fire regimes, removing most fires of 
low and intermediate sev'eri^ and size and increasing the proportion of large, 
high severity fires (Martin and Sapsis 1992 p. 150). 

It is axiomatic that fire suppression cannot remove fire from the landscape in 
perpetuity. Modem fire control, principally as a result of its own success and 
resultant buildup in fuels, has been required lo become Increasingly effective, 
Technological and fire managemtmt improvements have markedly influenced the 
effects and behavior of fire on the landscape. Other factors have also influenced 
vegetation development and fire regimes and include: welter than normal weather 
patterns early In this century, decrease In Native American ignitions, and increase 
in fire prevention through puWlc education (W. Laudenslaycr, USDA Forest Service, 
pers. comm.). 

Fire Influence on plant community succession depends on the fire regime and the 
plant and wildlife species present. Fire occurrence in some shrub steppe habitat 
types (e.g.. some forms of bitterbrush and sage), given present day plant 
community composition, negatively affects the productivity of tlie landscape for 
certain uses. The capability of shrub steppe Jiabitat in tlie post fire environment of 
the Cascades and eastern Sierra Nevada to support a socially valued species, (mule 
deer), is compromised by the influence of a competing and distuibance-toleranl 
introduced plant species such as chcalgrass. However, in the relatively more mesic 
habitats of western Sierra Nex'ada mlxcd-conlfer, where fire suppression has 
promoted plant community maturation and contributed to a reduction in deer 
habitat quality, fire occurrence can have a very positive effect (K. Mayer. California 
Department of Fish and Game, pers. comm.). Finally, unnaturally frequent patterns 
of fire can overwhelm the inherent ability of many fire adapted species of plants to 
sustain themselves. This results in type conversion to habitats adapted to a more 
frequent or intense fire regime (e.g. . coastal sage scrub is converted to annual 
grassland). 
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California's Mediterranean plant communities, composed of many fire adapted 
species, depends on fire disturbance to perjwtnate the type. It. follows that resource 
use by plant and wildiifc species that make up the^ dynamic communiti^ would 
exhibit adaptations consistent with periodic habitat disturbance. These adaptations 
inciiKJe lack of specialization in conifer habitats, enhanced dispersal capabilities, 
and hlgli and variable birth rates (Udvar^ 1969). 

The potential negative effects of present day wildfire behavior on specific flre- 
eenslUvc species are clear. Habitat alteration that result in ne^Uve effects of an^ 
duration or the direct loss of individuals in a small population that Is 
demographlcally tenuous may result in local extinction and increased risk to the 
species across the remainder of Its range. For example, a major concern is fire risk 
to preferred habitat of the California spotted owl in the Si«Ta Nevada (USDA Fore^ 
Service 19353- 

ftssl^ning Viilse lost or Ooined 

Several factors must be considered when determining the scope of the economic 
value of wildland fire’s Impact on wildlife. For example. Althaus and Mills (1982) 
surest that: 

'Rtsomce output that cannot be rcadify measured in dollars should not be 
forced Into the economic analysis. Fire effecta on rare and endangered species 
are examples of tliis class of outputs, intended resource use plays an important 
role in determining fire effects. A resource loss takes place only if tlie resource 
output would have occurred in the absence of the fire. 

Wildlife values are generally expressed In terms of the value of a consumptive use 
(e.g., hunting) or non-consumptive use (viewing, bird watching, etc.), However other 
wslues a]^ exist and include existence value (e.g.. the value assigned to die 
knowledge that a species exists in a particular place) or bequest value (c.g.. the 
value assigned to the knowledge that a resource will exist for the enje^ment of one’s 
heira). it is like^ that existence and bequest values are significantly greater than 
the more direct forms of value assigned to wildlife (N. Dennis. Jones and Stolces 
Associates, pers. comm.). A major tool for determining wildlife value lost or gained 
few: use of natutal resources that are not traded in markets 1$ contingent valuailon. 
The conlingcnt valuation method (CVM) Is a surv^ technique that constructs a 
hypothetical market to measure individuals' "willingness to pay" or to accept 
ixrmj^nsatton for different levels of non marketed natural and environmental 
resources. The CVM is the only method available to measure other resource values, 
such as the benefits the public receives in existence and bequest values, at various 
lewis of certainty, of unique natural environments or species (Loomis 1 993). 

CVM has been employed to assess the of deer, spottai owls, ^y whales, 

goose hunting, wildiifc viewkig, waterfowl in the San Joaquin Valley, salmon as a 
product of water qri^ily, and several other species or area specific examples. 
However, the technique 1ms not been aj^Ued to fire effects or other large scale (e.g., 
a statewide assressmcnl area) habitat perturbations on wildlife fj. Loomis, Colorado 
State University, peis. comm.). 
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Determining the efTects of fire on populations of all species of wildlife at a statewide 
scale is not feasible. Similarly, assessing the economic implications of fire on 
wildlife without the benefit of recognized valuation techniques makes quantitative 
vzilue judgments more than problematic. Given these observations, it is only 
possible to make a qualitative Judgment concerning the potential impact of fire on 
all wildlife species, in the aggregate, at a spatial scale represented by the stale of 
California. 

Fire was a common influence on the structure and function of California's 
ecosystems in prehistoric times with as much as 5.5 to 13 million acres burning 
annually on the average (Martin and Sapsis 1992). Fire regimes varied in period 
between fires, seasonality, dimension, and other characteristics. The fire regime 
exhibited under present day fire suppression policies, and as influenced by other 
historic variables, is one of many small low intensity fires and one of markedly 
more severe, less frequent, and large size fires. Nevertheless, when one considers 
qualitatively the economic effect of wildfires on wildlife value for all species, fire 
regimes, and wildland habitats at the scale of the state, It is likely that fire, at Iccist 
over the short term, has had a net neutral If not beneficial elTect (R Barrett, UC 
Berkeley, pers. comm.: W. Laudenslayer. USDA Forest Service, pers. comm.). 

Since the work presented in this section was completed, we have initiated a 
cooperative process with the Department of Fish and Game to refine the methods 
and data utilized here. An updated wildlife and cco^stem health assets report will 
be issued upon completion of this process. 

Aggngalliig Values of Assefs at Risk Statewide and at Ranger 
Units 

The Fire Plan Procass 

As part of tlie fire plan, a methodology has been developed for a coarse>level 
aggr^ation of individual assets at risk into a single value measure for a given 
geographic area. Through this process, geographic areas will be ranked based on 
the piotential Impacts (“total cost“) of a large fire event, and tlie likelihood of a large 
fire event. The objective is to identify high-risk/high- value areas. This coarse 
statewide analysis will provide a better understanding of the spati^d distribution of 
the assets protected and their risks of fire damage. The statewide analysis serves as 
a “pointer" to where prefiie projects might be needed, and aids in the identification 
of the "stale interest’ in terms of where investment of stale resources is 
appropriate. 

The process of designing and ranldng prefire projects, discussed below, will involve 
a more detailed and quantitative analysis of assets at risk. This process, which will 
involve asset stakeholders, will allow the department to rank potential projects 
based on costs and benefits, and quantify the appropriate stale contribution to 
cost-sharing efforts. 
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Mapping anil Ranking Values of Assets at Risk 

The previous portions of this appendix have detailed the methods used for 
estimating the values of assets. In addiUon, since the lire plan process involves 
identifying high value areas based on total cost of a potential large fire event, 
suppression costs and rehabilitation costs must also be included in the asset 
analysis. 

For the coarse, statewide analysis, each asset at risk ^ represented within the G!S 
using the best available stalewnde digital data sources- For a given asset, 
geographic areas will be ranked as high, medium or low based on potential impacts 
from a large fire event, if one were to occur. A large fire event can be thought of as a 
high intensity fire of at least 5,000 acres. Rankings are developed based on tlie 
potential physical fire effects as well as the human valuation of those effects. For 
example, for air quality the physical eflecls of a large fire in timberlands is higher 
than grasslands due to production of a larger volume of smoke. The valuation of 
this effect will differ based on the additional factor of how many people are affected 
Avithin specific air basins. For example, a timbeiiand fire affecting the Northeast 
Plateau air basin will have a lower ranking than one that allccts the Sacramento 
Valley air basin. The specific methodologies for mapping and ranking each asset 
follows this general discussion. 

For the purpose of ranking potential impacts for a given asset, a common statewide 
geographic unit is required. To link the analysis to a common map source used by 
department field units, Uie seven minute quad (1:24,000 scale) boundaries were 
selected as a base. Since they cover large areas (about 35.000 acres), quads arc 
divided into ninths (about 4.000 acres). The size of these Jinits roughly corresponds 
to a “large fire e\^cnt.'‘ Tlic significance of tills is that it can be assumed that if an 
asset occurs in the unit, even as a point location (e.g.. a nest site or historic 
building), it will be affected by a large fire event. 

By ranking all assets for cxjmmon geographic units, the results can be displayed In 
a matrix similar to Table 19, Table entries, potential impact of a Urge fire event, are 
either 0 (asset not present). 1 (Low), 2 (Medium), or 3 (High). 

Table 19. fxamiile Asset at Risk Ranking Matrix 
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Identifnafion of High-Value Areas 

ITie asset rankings in the above matrix must lie combined into an overall ranking 
based on the entire spectrum of assets the department protects. TTie result of Uiis 
process is a designation of high-value arras. By including all impacts of a large fire 
event, both economic and non-economic. high-value areas represent places where 
the total cost plus damage of a large fire cv'cnt would be greatest. 

Given the ranking approach used, a scheme for weighting assets at risk, or 
assigning relative values, must be developed In order to aggregate values across 
asset categories. Obviously, assigning weights that explicitly quantify the relative 
importance of the various assets to the state interest will be controversial. However. 
It cannot be avoided if high-value areas are to be identified. It Is not the role of the 
department to attempt to single-handedly determine tiiese weightings. Rather, this 
task will be done through the stakeholder process at the ranger unit level. 

The State Constitution provides “direction" in terms of tlie priority ranking various 
public issues; (1) public safety; (2) public health; (3) the environment; and (4) public 
welfare. Using these categories as an organizing framework. Table 19 suggests how 
assets mlglit be grouped. 

While the Constitution suggests a higher priority of weighting as you move from left 
to right in Table 19, it provides no specific weights. While tire magnitude of impacts 
is potentially more severe on the left, the frequency with which Impacts occur is far 
greater on the right. For example, while a large fire event that takes human life Is 
tragic, it Is less frequent than the event that has major impacts on public welfare. 

Mop Proilwfion anil Diftrifautien 

For each asset at risk, two maps will be produced. First, the ranking map displays 
quad ninths shaded as white (asset not present), light gray (Low), gray (Medium), or 
black (High). Second, tlic asset map shows the actual data irsed to generate the 
rankings, for example recreation areas, watersheds prone to fire-flood, historic 
buildings, or range vegetation types. Both of the maps are produced In black and 
white in 8.5 ' by 1 1" format. This will allow stakeholders with standard printers to 
access the files electronically. It also will allow Uic department to easily reproduce 
the maps for distribution. 

field Validation of Assots at Risk 

The initial coarse asset analysis for the state will be "fine-tuned" by successive 
ranger units. For each asset. GIS data will be provided to the ranger unit for the 
actual location of the assets. The data Included may be firier-scalc (e.g., from 
county GIS programs) than that used for the statewide analysis. A ranking matrix 
(Table 20] generated from the asset data will be provided to ranger units as the 
database file associated with a GIS data set of quad ninths. 
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TaUe 20. Assignmeiit of Assets at Risk to PubKc issue Categories 
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Field validation Involves three possible refinements of the statewide analysis. First, 
the scale of the asset data, changes since mapping occurred, or mapping errors 
could lead to improper ranking of some quad ninths. For example, a new 
subdivision may not appear In the population asset data, leading to the associated 
quad ninth being erroneously ranked as low. 

Second, the ranking procedure used at the state fcvel for an asset at risk may be 
inadequate to capture all instances of high value. For example, the ranking 
procedure for air quality is based on fuel type and population within air basins. At 
the local le\'ei. even though the larger air basin is sparsely populated there could be 
a small inversion-prone valley contaiirlng settlement especially sensitive lo smoke, 
for examine a retlmncnl community, 'fhis could merit a higher ranking, even 
though other areas in the air basin are ranked low. 

Finally, thcre-may be assets that have local importance that were not included in 
the statewide analysis, For example, a timber mill that is an important component 
of a local economy would not appear in the statewide framework. As a general guide 
lo IdeiUil^ng ^sels at risk, important qualities to consider include, but are not 
limited to. uniqueness, economic value, public investment, and any special legal 
status. 

Ttierc could be three processes for field validation, depending on the asset at risk 
{Table 21). Complete validation is used for assets that ^rpically occur as a relatively 
small number of point or area locations. Actual location and Are susceptibility of all 
occurrences of these assets can be verified and re-mapped if necessary. For 
example, at! state designated historic landmarira that are buildings (as opposed to 
plaques) can be visited, evaluated for fire susceptibility, mapped within the GIS, 
and ranked in the quad rdnth matrix. Stream channels that feed hydroelectric 
power plants can probably be verified without site visits based on field knowledge of 
local power plants. 
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TfiMt 21. AfMts St for Ites* Bifforosl VsIMoHos ^rocwlvro CIbsom 
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Spot validation vrtll be used for assets that typically cover the entire ranger unit in 
complex anangements. where complete validation is not feasible. The 

ranking map can be scanned for obvious omissions, inconsistencies, or gross 
errors. For these problem areas, better infonnation will be needed through field 
^cperienc^ or actual site visits. The jsocedure will be to change the quad ninth 
ranking in the matrix and document the reason for the change. For most of these 
assets. It will not be fcasibje to change the actual base data since it will typically 
involve a significant mapping effort. For example, mapping the actual boundaries of 
timber stands is probably not an efficient use of departmental resources {and could 
meet landowner resistance). 

For assets that require a specific expertise, it may not be possible for the 
department to independent^ validate the data, thus requiring a cooperative 
validation process. For these assets, the department will need to engage local 
expertise, such as Fish and Game biologists or extension agents. Further, the 
stakeholder process at the rang^ unit level will help to validate the assets anai3^s, 
as well. 

Since this is the department’s first attempt at the considerable task of ranking and 
validating all assets susceptible to fire, it is Impossible to initially design a 
frameworic that captures all Important asset values. The asset framework and 
validation process will be refined as the fire plan process progresses through the 
ranger units based bn direction from the Board of Forestry, department field staff, 
and stakeholders. 

Pntln Manv^witMif Proj^f StUnthn aai Cost Shariag 

Following the aggregation of assets at risk, as described above, and the overlaying 
of the high fire hazard data layer, the ranger units will be ab]e to identify the high- 
risk/h^h value areas that are nmst in need of preflre manageirmit projects. Ontx; 
these areas are identified, the d^^artmenl can begin to design potential prefire 
projects (such as fuels management, forest health, land use planning, and fire 
prevention) to reduce suppression costs and impacts to assets at risk, 'fhe next step 
in the fire plan process is to d^rmine how limited funds should be allocated 
amor^ these potential projects. Given that department funds for preflre projects are 
limited, the department must canrfully and systematically sdect the projects that 
pKTOvide tl« greatest benefit for a given investment. 

The primary goal of the department in implementing prefire projects is the 
reduction of fire suppression costs and subsequent disaster relief to the state; 
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reduction of losses to assets is of secondary importance. Thus, in settling amoi^ 
preflre prx^ts to foe applied in high risk/high value areas, the department will look 
first at a project’s potential to reduce state suppression and disaster relief costs 
should an ignition occur during a severe fire ^vealhcr period. Those projects that 
provide tire greatest potential suppr^^ion cost sa^nngs for a proj«:t cost will 
be highest on the department's list for implementation 

Another key factor that must be identified Is who is receiving the benefits of the 
preflre projects and who. accordingly, should be responsible for paying for them 
(l-e., private landowners, local, state, or federal goveniment. or interest groups). 
Thus, another step In the project selection and funding process is to determine 
these factors and to approach the benefiting parties to request that they share in 
project funding. The dq>artment will not be able to Implement projects for which 
other benefiting parties do not provide an adequate amount of cost-share fumling. 
particuiariy where these projects do not offer a signifi^mt potential reduction in fire 
suppression costs. The process of working out cost-sharing of prefire projects will 
be carried out through the stakeholder processes conducted at Uie ranger unit 
level. 

For each potential preflre project considered by a ranger unit, a framework such as 
that presented in Tal^e 22 will need to be completed. The table shows, for a 
hypothetical prefite project, which stakeholders — state, local, federal, or private — 
wmild b^udlt. Beyond this simple identification of values and beneficiaries, 
determinations could be made, to (he d^ree possible, of the relatii^ extent of 
benefit and, thus, the relative shares of the ixojcct costs that each stakeholder 
sliould be considered to be responsible to support. For example, assuming that 
each odi with an X in Table 22 refwesents an equal benefit veduc. tiien the state 
would be expected to support 1/2 of [uojeci cost (split among the Air Resource 
Board. Department of Water Resources. Department of Fish and Game, and the 
Department of Forestry and Fire Protection), local government would be expected to 
support 3/8ths. and private parties I /8th of prp)er.t costs. 
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Summary 

The fire plan assets at risk assessment results in the identification of preflre 
management projects, within ranger imits and across the state, that offer the 
greatest net benefits to the state, local government, federal government, and the 
private sector. The first step of this process, the statewide identification, 
quantification, and valuation of assets at risk to large, damaging fires, has been 
largely completed, although work is ongoing wath the Department of Fish and 
Game, the Slate Water Resources Control Board staff, and other stakeholders to 
refine our approaches to wildlife, plants, ecosystem health, water, and watersheds, 
'fhe second step of aggregating assets across the state on a geographically is under 
way. Work to refine the statewide data has commenced with the first pilot ranger 
unit. Once this is completed, and the fire hazard overlay added to the analysis, the 
ranger unit uill be able to identify those areas that have the highest fire hazard and 
risk, and thus merit consideration for the application of prefire projects. Once 
potential prefire projects are identified, the beneficiary identification and cost- 
sharing analysis procedures can be initiat<Kl. Finally, project selection and 
implementation decisions can be made on the basis of which projects provide the 
highest benefits and have received an adequate level of funding from the various 
benefiting parties. 
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Appendix D. Prefire 
Management Process: For 
Pilot Ranger Units and the 
Postfire Component 


Summary 

“If you always do what you always did, you will always get what you always got." 
That adage, cited in Ihe Strategic Fire and Resource Protection Plan for the 
Stanislaus National Forest. , presents a solid if colloquial argument for prefire 
management with a strong postfire element. 

Preflre management addresses fuel loading, fuel arrangement, land-use patterns 
and Ignition management to reduce the costs and losses of wildland fires. The 
postfire element seeks and applies lessons to be learned after each large, damaging 
wildfire to break the cycle of disastrous fires. 

The importance of successfiil prefire management is evident in the increasing 
intensity of wildland fires, high damage levels and suppression costs: population 
increases and movement into wildland areas: and limited Are-protection budgets at 
private, local, state and federal levels. 

Increased development In traditional wildland areas has varied tlimughout the 
state, but three fairly distinct categories have evolved: highly developed land; 
development intermixed with wildland: and solely wildland areas (undeveloped). 
Add In the changes In the natural fire regime, with accompanying Increase In fuel 
loading, and the result is a complex challenge for wildland fire protection agencies. 
It should be addressed In planning and implementing prefire, suppression and 
postfire programs. 

Ail three phases of fire management must be targeted at areas with high-value 
assets at high risk of loss to large, high-intensity wildfires. This priority 
acknowledges the limited federal, state and local budgets for fire-prolectlon 
agencies. It will require Inventories of assets to be protected, comparison with the 
hazards they face, and factoring in the probability a large fire will occur. It is where 
these areas overlap that additional investment is warranted to reduce leases. 

One traditionally narrow aspect of fire iwotection Is postflre treatment. Generally, it 
has meant rehabilitation efforts to reduce soil erosion after a large Intense fire. 
Little attention has been paid to the future condiUems of the landscape and 
corresponding development, but long-term results dictate the conditions and fuels 
available in tlie next large wildfire. 
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It is time to expand postfire treatment from watershed rehabilitation into broader 
prefire management tliat will break the cycle of large damaging wildfire. Postlire 
management must include postfire assessments, watershed rehabilitation, prefire 
management analyses arid a collaborative planning process. In turn, it must be 
part of a bedanced approach addressing fire prevention, forest health, land-use 
planning, and fuel and ecosystem management. To be successful, these programs 
win require: 

O Comprehensive planning and increased coordination — not just by the 

traditional fire and land management agencies but also by private landowners, 
private industry, the education s^tem and other resource-related 
organizations. 

O A greater level of investment by those who benefit the most from fire protection 
at p“ivate. local, state and federal levels. The costs and benefits of each 
planning and implementation project will require more attention. 

PosHIre Ass 0 ssmmnt 

Wildfires affect both natural resources and those developed by society. All these 
resources were the assets at risk before the fire and the same assets will be at risk 
when the area bums again, 'fhere are the basic steps to postfire assessment. 

Identify resources. Nine basic classifications of assets at risk were identified In the 
wildland fire protection planning effort undertaken by the Board of Forestry. They 
are life mid safei^', air quality, range, recreation on public wildlands, structures, 
timber, water and waterslied, wildlife and habitat for listed species, and other 
resource assets (such as unique scenic areas and cultural and historic resources). 
These eight provide a starting point: other assets to protect from wildfire can be 
identified locally. 

Take pieSre inventory of the area. This would first include such natural 
conditions as soils, vegetation, topography, watercourses and wildlife habitat 
conditions. Second is an inventory of prefire development; it would include 
conditions of the transportation system, types of structures and building materials 
used, water sources, landscaping near structures, and any presuppression 
activities that were used. 

Note damage to both natural and development resources. An effort should be 
made to include factors that could have reduced the damage. For example, where 
structures liad wood-shingle roofs, It should be noted that a change In building 
materials could have reduced the chance of loss. Where a plantation burned, any 
opportunity to provide prefire treatment of the plantation or surrounding area 
should be noted. 

4 Plannmg Approath tar Postfire Hazard Redutlioa 

The information gathered from the postfire assessment supports a planning process 
that can reduce losses of valued assets when the next large fire bums all or part of 
the same area. It provides the baise for watershed rehabilitation and managing the 
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area overall to avoid re-creating the conditions that supported the firet fire. This is 
prefire management. 

It addresses the components of fuel loading, fuel arrangement, land-use patterns 
and ignition management through a prefire management plan. Its tools include 
traditional fire prevention, vegetation (fuels) management, forest health and land- 
use planning programs tliat arc more aggressively emphasized In a focused effort. 
Prefire man^ement does address the protection of high-value, high-risk, high- 
hazard areas which arc likefy lo bum under optimum fire weather conditions. 

Management options include: 

O Ignition reduction (education and arson programs) 

O Hazard mitigation (prescribed burning or mechanical fuels reduction 
treatments) 

O Exposure mitigation (fire-safe building standards, land-use planning, insurance 
policy conditions, and application of near home fire-safe guides) 

O Fire suppression planning 

O Silvicultural treatments for improving forest healtli 
O Forest management to achieve fire-resistant forest structure 
O Research and technology development 
O Development of cooperath’e agreements and mechanisms 

The implementation and execution of the prefire strategy (postfire hazard 
mitigation] must be part of a larger process. That provides a comprehensive plan 
involving all institutions and stakeholders in the planning and implementation of a 
strategic fire management plan for a given fire environment. 

Frttln natmlag Pnt0$t §or Pilot Kangor Halts 

Using the prefire planning process results in guides to poslfire hazard reduction. It 
will yield the most efilclent blend of the prefire tools and the ratio of cost vs. losses 
most acceptable to the local community. 

The Board of Forestry 1995 Fire Plan is moving to Implement a process for the 
development of prefire management in three of CDF s ranger units: 
Nevada-Yuba-Placer, Tuolumne-Calaveras and Riverside. The process will be refined 
and set an example of how to develop a plan that will reduce the cost of 
suppression together with a reduction in losses of assets at risk. 

The process employs 13 steps that can be followed by any Interested community, 
watershed group, resource conservation district or other locally organized group. 
This will likely require the participation and assistance of the wildland fire 
protection and land management agencies within the planning area. 

1 . CDF staff produces maps of the local area showing: 

• Success rate of Initial attack fire protection agencies 

• Fuel hazards 
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• Commodity and non-comnaodity assets protected 

• Severe fire weather days per year. 

All four criteria are to be summarized in medium and low risk cat^orl^. 
Hie results are to be shown on. geographic infiMmatlon system (GIS) maps. 

2. A separate GIS map is generated that identifies the high-risk areas where prefice 
management is to be applied. 

3. CDF FRAP unit provides the ranger unit with an assets al risk GIS map for each 
asset in the area. 

4. Separate community level meetings ate scheduled witli respective stakeholders 
for each asset at risk, 'fhe meeting la to acquaint the stakeholders with the 
process and bring their expertise and knowledge to bear on the asset maps that 
identify^ h^-. m^ium- and low-risk areas. 

5. Ranger unit personnel provide ground review and validation of the high-risk 
prefire management areas. Validation will be used to make any Identified 
<x>rr^tions in CIS maps. 

6. Ranger units correct the maps with assistance, as needed, from CDF 
headquarters staff, f leadquarters produces final CIS maps for developing prefire 
management {mojecls. 

7. The ranger unit forms a group with local expertise to define alternative 
prescriptions for prefire management projects that will reduce total costs and 
losses of a future mayor fire burning through the area in severe fire weather. 

8. Ranger unit staff, with assistance from headquarters staff and from 
stakeholders with expertise, identic economic and non-economlc assets 
inntected and estimated reductions fn costs and losses If prefire management 
projects are implemented. 

9. Ranger unit staff identifies the mix of kxal. state or federal government or 
private funding needed for prefire management prefects baaed upon the levels 
interest and stockholder values. 

10. Prefire management projects are ranked based on cost effectiveness and local 
community and stakeholder values. 

1 1 . The ranger unit holds a second set of meetings with the stakeholders who are to 
provide funding. 

12. The remits are ixesented at a public meeting in the community to review the 
assessments, results and proposed prefire management projects. 

13. The pilot prefire management projects are aggregated for use in approaching the 
defined furKfing organizations. 

The process not only should address local fire protection needs but also should 

result in {aojects to address ecosystem needs. Involving all oiganizations and the 
''ivate s^tor provtetos greater potential of overcoming the tnslituUona! and funding 
'<.er8 that have killed simitar plans in the past. 
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Annual (or more frcqu«it) monitoring ^ould be included when prefire management 
plans are implemented. !l helps determine effeclivene^ of the projects in reducing 
costs and losses to the wildland fire protection system. Monitoring should be tested 
against pre-project conditions and should allow for adjustments for initial attack 
fires. Results should be used to adjust project design and priorities over time. 

A prefirc management plan MU lemaiit a Uving document as long as it is giiided by 
the local community needs. 
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Appendix E. Blue Book 
Allocation and Staffing 
Standards 


IntroduttioB 

An analysis of current Blue Book StatRng and Allocation Standards indicates 
that they are not meeting current fire protection needs- Existing standards are tied 
to the 1985 Fire Plan and have not been updated since that time. During this 
period the value of the funding for 4he cunrently authorized positions have been 
impacted due to various budget decisions. Additionally the funding and authority 
required to staff the budgeted fire season does not match the operational definition 
of fire seeison. 

The analysis of lire season length and stalling allocations was conducted using 
actual ranger unit fire history and damage based on 10~I3 years of actual fire 
occurrence data and 34 years of initial attack success based on the current Board 
of Forestry policy of suppressing all fires at 1 0 acres or less. The Department will 
make a recommendation prior to the 1996 fires season in regard to the current 
three allocation levels for Board consideration to more accurately rcfiect the severe 
fire periods when resources need to be staffed at the highest level of readiness. 

'fhe Blue Book is associated with the Temporary Help Blanket positions. These 
temporary positions are funded for staffing during “an average bad fire season." The 
slaflliig and allocation staffing levels are spread over tliree periods — 1 * S{Xlng; 2 - 
Peak; 3 * Fall. The continuing goal of these three periods for Initial attack engines 
are as follows: 

O During the spring and fall periods, staffing will be consistent with the fuels, 
weatlier, and expected fire severity. 

O During the peak period, every action be made to provide 3.0 staffing for all 
Initial attack engines during the daylight period with some planned ovemi^t 
uncovering of second engines at two-engine stations. 

During severe seasonal conditions when fire severity is expected to exceed the 
"average bad fire season,'"’ additional funding, staffing and/or augmentations wlH 
be requested. 


'"The “auerage bad fire season" is an auerage of the past 10-15 gears ofjuv soasori actfulty described (n 
duration of motuhs and toe^cs, ^tenouf os rtronsiftMi* inor ^ t^'peak’} and "peak’ periods. This is 
: knoum as (fw budgetedfne season. 
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Glossary 


csgA 

California Environmental Quality Act 

ciimaz fantvt 

See late senol forest 

crm-UM 

California Fire Economics Simulator-Iziitiai Attadc Module, a software program for 
modeling the initial attack system and simulating changes in the fire protection 
system. 

eotmtiea 

In California, the six counties that provide Bre-protectlon services in state 
responsibility areas under contract with the state. These counties are Marin, Kem. 
Santa Baihara. Ventura, Los Angeles, and Orange. 

defensIMe space 

Adequate spaos (fi^ from flammable vegetatiorO between structures and flammable 
vegetation, which allows ftreft^lers a safe working area within which to attack an 
oncoming wildfiie. 

FMAZ 

Fire management analysis zone, the basic planning unit for fire protection 
planning. 

ICS 

Incident Command System, 
ignition maziagement 

Includes fire prevention program activities that are aimed at preventing the ignition 
of wildland fires and/or reducing damage from fires. Components include law 
enforcement, publfo education, engineering, fuels mocUflcalion, and fire-safe 
planning. 

Initial attack 

The wildfire control eflbris taken by resources that are first to arrive at a wildfire, 
int^ice, ox wildHaiMi interface 

The geographical meeting point of two diverse systems, wildland and structures. At 
this interface, structures and vegetation are sufilclentiy close that a wildland fire 
could spread to structures or a structure fire ignite vegetation. See intermix. 
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Intermix, or wildland intenniz 

Interspersing of developwi land with wildland, wliere there are no easily discernible 
boundaries betv^'cen the two ^stoms. An example ^uld be what real ^tate 
brochures describe as “ranchettes" or “weekend farmer" homes. Poses more 
problems in wildland fire management than interface. 

I-zone 

Casual reference to wildland interface and/or intermix. 

late serai forest 

A forest liiat has evolved, through successional process^, near to the end of the 
successlonal line, or climax forest. Onfy tlirough disturbance {fire or clear-cutting, 
for example] will the forest return to an earlier serai (successional) stage. 

pollution rii^ts 

In «>me areas, industries can buy and sell rights to emit specified amounts of 
pollutants. ' 

ranger unit 

Administrative unit of the CDF- 

silvteultura 

The art of cultivating a forest: forestry. 

stakeholder 

Any person, agency or organization with a particular interest — a stake — in lire 
.safety and protection of assets from wildland fires. 

staad'replaelng Are 

A fire that kilLs most or all of tlic trees In a sei:tjon of forest. 

tmeontroUed fire 

Any fire that threatens to destroy life, property or rsatural resources, and either is 
not burning within the confines of firebreaks, or is burning with such intensity that 
it could not be readily extinguished with ordinary tools commonly available. See 
tuilc^re. 

wildland fire 

Any fire occurring on undeveloped land. See wildfire. 

wildfire 

A fire occurring on wildland that is not meeting management objectiws and thus 
requires a suppression response. 

Sources include the Cinssary oJWOdlantl Fire TemUnotogy. pmduced by the /ncldenf Command Sysiem 
Wotiibig Tisamr puWisJwd by the Naliotial Wfk^ire Coordinating Group 
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Cslifornia Sate teotwlioii of Couirties 


IIIIB' Augusta? ! 999 


nociSMK 

Honorable Fran Komicbush 
(afawo Plumas County Board of Siq>e!rvisors 

^814 520 Main Street, Room 309 

Yii--- Qidncy, CA 95971 

?I6 32? 750Q 

m Herger-Feinstein (^ncy Library Gro^ Forest Recovery Act 

Dear Supervisor Roudebush: 

The Califoroia State Assodiation of Counties (CSAC) supports legislative efforts relanvc 
to ftjrestry issiws that aim to reduce the risk of fire, lestott forest health, and provide 
conununity stability. Given tins longstanding policy direction CSAC supports the goals of 
the Forest Health and Econorruc Recovery Act of ] 997 and encourages its implementation 

It is our understanding that a dral^ Environmenul Impact Statement on the various 
implcfficciation components of the Forest Health and Economic Recovery Act is currently 
being circulated for comment. Although CSAC will not be submittiDg comments on this 
document, wc are confident that the recommendations of the Quincy Library Group will 
promote implcracr.tauon measures that arc consistent with the Act and the intent of 
Congress. 

Last but not least, CSAC applauds the consensus building effons of the Quincy Library 
Group (QLG). Their dedteation lo forest health and coiranuni^ stability is very 
commeticlable. 

Please feci free to contact me if we can be of farther assistance. 

Sincerely, 


Karen A, Keene 
Legislative Representative 
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2. Any federal grants or contracts (including subgrants or subcontracts) which were 

received since October 1, 1996, from the • by the organization(s) which you 

represent at this hearing, including the source and aanounl of each grant or contract: 

3. Any other information you wish to convey to the committee which might aid the 
members of the Committee to better understand the context of your testimony: 

•Note; When the witness letter is sent out, con^iete the blank to identify the Federal 
agency or agencies overseeii^ the program or law which is the subject of the hearing. 
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The Honorable Fran Roudebush 
Phimas County Board of Supervisors 
520 Main Street, Room 309 
Quincy, CA 95971 

RF: Herger-Feinstein Quincy Library Group Forest Recovery Act 


Dear Supervisor Roudebush; 


The California State Association of Counties (CSAC) supports legislative efforts relative 
to forestry issues that aim to reduce the risk of fixe, restore forest health, and provide 
conununit)' stability. Given iliis longsiandii^ policy direction CSAC supports the goals of 
the Forest Health and Economic Recovery Act of 1 997 and encourages its implementation. 


It is our undemanding that a draft Environmental Impact Statement or the various 
implementation components of the Forest Health and Economic Recovery Act is currently 
being circulated for comment. Although CSAC will not be submitting comments on this 
document, we are confident that the recommendations of the Quincy Library Group will 
promote implcmeniation measures that arc consistent wuh the Act and the intent of 
Congress. 

Last but not least, CSAC applauds the consensus building efforts of the Quincy Library 
Group (QLG). Their dedication to forest health and community stability is very 
commendable. 


Please feel free to contact rac if we can be of ftuther assistance. 


Sincerely, 


Karen A. Keene 
Legislative Representative 
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Pilot Project - Economic Estimates 
Final EIS 


County 

Acres % 
QLG/PP 

==o'a8t Reserve Revenues 

Annual Estimate 

Economtc Activr 
Annual Estms 

Pijmas 

46% 

$9,660,000 

$122,320,000 

U^en 

19% 

$3,990,000 

$50,730,000 

Shasta 

12% 

$2,520,000 

$32,040,000 

Tehama 

8% 

$1,680,000 

$21,360,000 

Sierra 

7% 

$1 ,<70,000 

$18,690,000 

3utte 

6% 

$1,260,000 

$16,020,000 

■ryba 

1% 

$210,000 

$2,670,000 

Nevada 

1% 

$210,000 

$2,670,000 

FEiS Total Estmates: 

$21,000,000 

$267,000,000 


Note: 

"These values are valuable for making compartsona between alternatives: howeve*' 
they should not be interpreted as prectse or exact values that will result from 
implementabon of the alternatives.'’ 
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AUG-2T-1999 FRl 03:45 PH RCRC FM NO, 19164483154 

Regional Council of 
Rural Counties 

July e, 1999 

Mr. David Peters. Project Manager 
1020 I2th Street USDA - US Forest Service 

Suite 400 Quincy Library Group. Forest Recovery Act Project EIS 
Sacramento, CA 95814 p q. Box 11500, 

(916) 447-4806 Quincy, Catif, 95971-6026. 

(916) 448-3154 (fax) 


RAYNUTTiNQ Dear Mr. Peters; 

El Dofucto County ~ 

FIRST VICE PRaisioE.vT member counties of the Regional Council of Rural Counties 

EDWardt. BA-Mert (RCRC) are strongly in support of Alternative 2 of the QLG Draft EIS. We 
AmaiKir County believe that this altemdbve along with the comments submitted by Quincy 
vii-r»p*‘cmriuT Library Group provides soctal, environmental and economic benefits for 
rob^rtm^chS all Californians. 

riumas County 

TREASURER countes of the Sierra, some cortsisting of 90% federal lands, 
LINDA arcularius f^coghize that these federal (artds are a natlonai treasure. We feel 
Inyo County stror>gly that focal communities, involving a diverse cross-section of 
SFXRETARY importarR role in tielping to shape the management of 

BiLLMERRiMAN ^^se lands. We believe ^at this type of local investment will tead to 
Ukc County improving the overall health of the forest ecosystems and enhancing the 
£XK.uTiVEco.MMnTn qualify of life for all that live in, and visit, the Sierras 

IKIAH OAHLE 

coufuy been deeply involved in the CALFED Bay-Delta process and 

believes that Alternative 2 is consistent with CALFED's watershed 
iSRUY cMutoino Objectives. The restoration of these watersheds, the enhancement of the 
siuiyuu fisheries and the reduction of fuel loads are vital to the water quality and 
availabMIryforallCalifomiarK. One only has to look at the extensive effort 
RjcK*«o TLAcr eradicate Northern Pike from Lake Davis in Plumas County to see the 
sm a«a.u c^uMy inter-depeodenc)' of our ecosystems. 

JOC RVEAO 

Strongly support the fff>dings of AJlemaUve 2 and believe that it 
uiRccTOR EMERITUS mifTors the intent of Congress and the Administration. We have reviewed 
PATTI A^TTtNCLY the draft EIS and find it to completely validate the full QLG program. 
SHkiyou Cowncy RQRQ urges the Forest Service to quickly move forward with the 
RCRC STAFF implementation of this alternative. If you have any 

MAROAL. BASQUE P'Jesf'Ort. Of require additional information, please contact me at (916) 

Exaeutiv* Dir«cl«r ^7-4606 . 


lOHN S. BROOKS 
Operations Mviagcr 
DAVID R. FRENCH 
Direcror, Coveramencai Affaire 



CJavid R. French 

wwc Director. Governmental Affairs 
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PLXmiAS UNIHED SCHOOL DISTRICT 

SUPERINTENDENT’S RECOMMENDATION 
BUDGET REDUCTIONS 
1992-93 

(ADJUSTED) 

In April, the Supeiintend^t characterized the Plumas Unified School District as 
b^g at-i^k financially, l^e were faced with a State that is not leoovering from a 
recession apd a sharp drop in Forest Reserve Funds. Forest Reserve Funds will 
hold for 1992-93, but the ^le is still struggling through the recession. As a 
school district in Califom^ we are tied directly to the State economy and have 
no control over our local income. In April, we were faced with cutting our 
budget over $1 million and today we are faring a revised reduction of $269,000. 

The Plumas Unified School District has, in recent years, made numerous 
reductions ko balance die budget Classified employees have been reduced and 
the District Office current^ has 11/4 certificated administrators funded through 
the Oeneral Fuiid. The "e^y" or traditional cutting has already been done. The 
budget reductians for the 1^2-93 school year will begin to Impact students and 
the educatibnal program. {The 1992-93 budget vrill T^ect a reduction in teaching 
staff and a reduction in materials for students. The total impact of the cuts for 
1992-93 will be softened somewhat by transfers from accotmts and the 
implementation of a charge to employees to pay for increases in the cost of 
medical benefits. In recent years, the PUSD has paid aE costs for medical fringe 
benefits. In 1992-83, the employees will pay a portion of the premiums equal to 
the cost increases. 

The outlook for 1992-93 is ^tiU uncertain as the State still faces a recession. Our 
budget is biiilt on income f^sumptions fiiat were presented by the Governor in 
January. It is possible that further cuts will be implemented when the State 
budget is adopted. It is conceivable that the PUSD could face additional costs of 
$400>000 tdl$1.2 fniUlon inithe next three weeks. This is out of our control and we 
can only wait and hope. 

The prospect for 1993-94 is extremely bleak for the PUSD with Forest Reserves 
projected to drt^ by $1.2 million and the California economy still not breaking 
free fir om the recession. 


1992-93 BUDGET PROCESS 

The 1992-93 budget process has not been as thorough as the Board or 
Supdrintenilent wot^ have liked. The last five months have been spent 
daiifying albudget formatjfrom tlie previous adminisiratitm and ensuring that 
all expendaturesi were posted to the proper accounts. In developing our new 
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budget format, tt was necessary to rebuild the budget from the prenous year. 
This liine^donsuming pKxiess was compounded by the small staH assign^ to toe 
Business Ejepartment in t^e District Office. Both Usa Famworat-Tunter, 
AccountaxU, and Cathy Sckmidt, Supervisor of Business and Personnel Services, 
devoted miroerous extra hours and weekends to make the needed changes. They 
reviewed the expenditures of over $18 million doUais in just a few short weeks. 

Given thej process of rebuilding the 1991-92 budget and then transferring it to a 
new. famtet f« jl992-93, the information was not availaWe in a timely matinar to 
get thorough st^ and community input. However, when inionnadon did 
become ay^able, the prirjcipals at all school sites conducted meetings with their 
staff and various community groups to inform and solicit ideas and 
recommetidarions. hi reviewing the outcomes of the various meetings, it was the 
consensus Of the prtndpals that everyone reoognizes the severity of the budget 
problem and the difficult Usk that the Board of Trustees faces in making acual 
cuts, The cuts siuggested ranged across a broad spectrum. Many represented 
only minimal savings of atfew hundred dollars, several are not legally possible 
due to Fedd'al and State mandates, and numerous wiU require detailed study 
and review to determine actuaJ budgetary impacts. 

The cuts nODonuneiuicd by the Superintendent are only partiaUy guided by the 
outoomesiirf the numerous meetings. This does not mean the meetings wtte not 
v^uable or were a waste of time On the ocmtraiy, the meetings set the direction 
for OUT plaming for the 1993-94 budget whai far more severe cuts will be 
necessary: <This year's meetings will prove to be invaluable as we start the 
planning fwocess for the 1^3-94 budget 

SUPEMNTENDENrS RECOMMENDED COTS FOR 1992-93 BUDGET 
(Priority order) 

1. Consolidate Shoiell Contracts $137,960 

The isuperintendenf took administrative action to 
coiisolidate shared Contracts and reduce the number of 
fritr^ benefit packa ges p aid . This action resulted in 

the! reduction of 3.0i FTE teachers and 6 fringe benefit 
packages. 

2. Reduction of Temperi^ Teachers S 27,764 

There were three positions district-wide that were 
temporary slots on hone-time basis. These positions 

will hot be refilled. 

3. Insiisanct Co-Payinent $lfr4,l(S 

Both negotiated cuhtracts allow the District to require 
theiemplpyees to pay for Insurance increases over the 

basfei year of 1990. payment of $403.20 would be 
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cluiiged to 407 employees. 


4. Attajillon $200,000 

En^loy^ who leave ttuough resignation or leaves 

woitld notberiepl^ied. Evaluation oi this will be on a 

casel4jy-c4se basis, i It is anticipated titat we will lose 
5 FflE thTough attrWon who will not be replaced for 
1992-93. 

5. Attolioo/TVanaferj Special Education $ SO/UO 

We havei e^ierienoUl the loss of two special education 
teaSdiersicB' the 1992-93 school year. These teachers 

wiUjbe r^laoed b}^ r^ular education teachers transferring 
intoi these positiocts. , 

6. 509S Reduction in School Site Carryover $80,350 

Each year we eairybver into the nest year money that 
’ was! not spent from discretkinary accounts at the school 
sites. Tlds money has been a 'savings aoocnint'' for die 
schcicdsiHs. This cturyover is not a standard practice 
in Dtany districts, jv 50% reduction will have an impact, 
but not totally disrupt future plans for die cariied-over 
funds. 

7. District Travel tstdacagelMOl-CTO) $5,000 

Thei5210 acxxxuit for the diatcict acfaninistradve was 

cut $9,l£l2 from the 1991-92 budget This cut r e prese n ts 
aniadditicRial $5/100 reductfon in this account 

8. District Supplico<^ll-4800) $2400 

This acxount was civetspent by t^iproxiinately $2,000 

in 1^1-92, tcflecdgg the need to distribute matariab. 

A ^ucdoR of $24)00 represents a 16% reducdmc When 
fhtelis added to dwi $2/100 of additional 1991-92 expcndi- 
tusea, it lepresente jui impact of dbout 25%. 

9. Reduction in Site PteerrUonacy $ 39400 

A reductson of $10 |per student in the amount spent on 
insituctfonal siqiplM and equipment This may be 

ofbet bylan incieate in money funded to class size 
ovedage funds used by teaches for BMterials, fidd 
trips, or aide dme. ' 

10. Tdepjbmics $ t6j000 

AUptindpals will inonitor all phcme bills and plan to 
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cutf^r consolidate ^ longsiistance calls 



PHajk 

6/10/92 

6/15/92 Ad|tUted 
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environmental devastation that lies ahead for some 39 million acres of national forest lands 
in the 1 1 western states. 

I believe the experts are conect, and that the “Window of Opportunity” for the US Forest 
Sertice to implement a meaningful and consistent plan of action is rapidly closing as 
evidenced by the current situation. As such, the US Forest Service must move decisively 
and grab the golden ring handed to them by this committee and charge through the 
“Window of Opportunity” to aggressively implement the forest health and fitel reduction 
programs of the Pilot Project at the maximum scale, pace and resolve that budgets will 
allow. 

Through the GAO report, the forest service views the construction of strategic fuel 
breaks as a method to reduce fuel hazards without reducing the fuel loads in order to 
isolate and limit the spread of catastrophic fires. As such, fuel breaks are viewed as a 
short term and last resort strategy. 

Under the Pilot Project however, tjie system of strategically located Defensible Fuel 
Profile Zones (Shaded Fuel breaks) are viewed as the first phase in a two step strategy to 
reduce fuel loads and improve forest health conditions across the landscape. Once the 
DFPZ system is established across the landscape, then fiirther fuel reduction and thinning 
projects should continue on the matrix lands between the various DFPZ’s. Since the 
silvicultural prescriptions utilized during phase one and phase two meet the desired future 
conditions of an all aged multi-storied and species stand structure, the matrix lands and 
DFPZ lands will be indistinguishable over time. 

Though the Pilot Project covers 2,5 million acres of national forest lands on three national 
forests in eight counties, private property and various communities within this area will 
also be impacted. Intermingled and adjacent to the Pilot Project area is an additional 2.3 
million acres of private property and forests. 

To maximize the total environmental benefits of the DFPZ system, annual forest service 
rrojects must be coordinated with the various private industrial and non-industrial land 
twners as well as the commiuiities within and adjacent to the Pilot Project area. Through 
he County Fire Safe Councils in Plumas, Butte, Yuba, Placer-Nevada, Lassen and Shasta 
bounties, the forest service is provided an opportunity to coordinate fuel reduction and 
)FPZ projects in various watersheds with the other property owners. Several fuel 
eduction projects are currently taking place within the pilot project area and more vvill 
evelop as the forest service implements the planning phase associated with the FY-2000 
rejects: 

Yuba County Fire Safe Council has a fuel reduction project funded under Propositio 

204 that coordinates efforts of Plumas National Forest, Soper 'Wheeler Company an 

various non-industrial land owners along Oregon Ridge Road in Yuba County. 
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• Butte County Fire Safe Council has a locd fuel reduction education project sponsored 
by the Forest Rartch Preservation Alliance. This fuel reduction “demonstration” project 
was initiated by the private land owners and is located on state right-away along 
Hiway 32. During the current fire storm, the FRPA established a vital information 
center at the Post Office in Forest Ranch in order to provide accurate and timely fire 
information to the citizens of Forest Ranch. The California Department of Forestry, 

US Forest Service and the media utilized this valuable community asset to get the 
appropriate information to the citizens. 

• Lassen/Plumas County Fire Safe Councils are working with industrial and non- 
industrial private forest land owners, Lassen National Forest and Pacific Gas and 
Electric in constructing a Shaded Fuel Break project around the commiuiities in the 
Lake Almanor area of Plumas County. 

The pace of the construction of DFPZ’s across the landscape is the key to the success of 
the Pilot Project. To construct a DFPZ that is one mile long by a quarter mile wide, 160 
acres must be treated. The Act sets the a range of 40,000 to 60,000 acres of treated 
DFPZ’s annually for the term of the Pilot Project. The impact of such a range option over 
the term of the Pilot Project can be quite significant; 

Range Aimual Acres Total Acres Total Miles 

Minimum 40,000 acres 200,000 acres 1,250 miles 

Maximum 60,000 acres 300,000 acres 1,875 miles 

The Draft and Final Environmental Impact Statements reveal that the Pilot Project is being 
plaimed at the 44,000 acre annual level which translate to a total of 220,000 acres or 
1,375 miles of DFPZ construction. Though these minimal performance targets meet the 
requirements of the Act, they only attain 73% of the authorized opportunity to treat fuel 
load conditions across the landscape. Since this is a Pilot Project that is intended to test 
the merits of a strategic system of Defensible Fuel Profile Zones, then performance 
standards and targets must be raised to the maximum potential authorized under the Act. 

If environmental problems develop during the implementation phase, then the monitoring 
and independent third party scientific evaluation process will correct any project 
deficiencies. 

In addition to the magnitude of the fuel reduction across the landscape, the issue of pace 
also has direct impacts on the social and economic well being of the citizens and 
businesses within the eight county area of the Pilot Project. The following information has 
been taken firom various tables in the FEIS. For comparison purposes. Alternative 5 is 
shown to relate the social and economic impacts of the management theory promoted 
under the concept of large land reserves, wide riparian buffer zones and minimal 
mechamcal fuel reduction with the utilization of wildfire and prescribed fire as the main 
vegetation management prescriptions. Figures relate the total impact of the Pilot Project 
for the term period of five years: 
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California fir# Plan 


Identify Hl^'Rlsk/High'Value Arens: Based upon the analyses and the GIS 
databases described above, a ranger unit map is generated that idenUHcs high- 
risk/high-v'alue areas where large damaging wildfires are most likely to occur and 
become high-cost and high-loss eonfiagrations. Tlrese can be ranked from highest 
to lowest priorities for future resource allocations decisions. 

Validate High'Rlsk/Hlgh'Value Areas by the ranger nnlts: Most of the data used 
to generate the Itigh-risk/high-vnlue maps were developed from GIS overlays of 
databases for areas within ranger units. Much of tliis data needs to be validated on 
the ground by ranger unit personnel to assure that the hlgh-risk/hi^i-value and 
most likely to bum areas are }Mt)perIy mapped. Based upon this field review of tlic 
areas, modifications and corrections are input to the central GIS databases and 
revised maps arc generated for use by the ranger unit and headquarters personnel 
in developing prefire management projects 

Pr^re management PreBre Management Projecte: The prefire management staff 

projects decre€tse ^ ranger units then develop a prefire management plan for the 
Asks ttfhigh lass es ranger unit. She prefire management plan includes specific projects for 
and suppression. the high-risk/iiigh-value areas tlmt will decrease the risks t/iot a loj^e 

costs. Jire in a specific area wOi occur, and create high costs to contain and high 

losses to the citizens. The assumption used in developing the prefire management 
ranger unit plan is that a proposed prefire management project will reduce the 
costs and losses during periods of severe fire weatlier. wliich is when most of 
Califomlas wildfire costs and losses occur. Thus, if a prefire management project is 
implemented, then the size and severity of a large fire burning In tiiat specific liigh- 
rlsk/high-valuc area would be contained at a smaller size, would bum with lower 
temperatures and sc%'ei1ty. would significantly reduce suppression costs and would 
result in significantly lower levels of losses. 

Conduct Stakeholder Foiuma: The purpose is to acquaint stakeliolders with the 
process; bring their expertise and knowledge to bear on the asset maps, which also 
Identify areas of high, medium and low risk: to review the lev'el of service in these 
locations, and to idenUfy areas where Uic stakeholders consider the level 
unacceptable. 


Ranger unit personnel will take the results of the abov'e analyses into public forums 


StoJce/tolders h«lp 
set priorities on 
prefire management 
projects 


with the following stakeholders: 

O State. lo<'aI and federal agencies with responsibilities for wildleind 
protection in a specific area of the ranger unit, including USDA 
Forest Service. Bureau of Land Management. National Park 


Service: fire districts, county fire departments and other fire 


service cooperating agencies: local planning departments and county 


supervisors responsible for land-use planning. 
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